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THE BETTER THE 


BEARINGS 


THE BETTER YOUR 


To sell a farmer, you have to show results. Good new developments meet 
a hearty welcome in the farm equipment field. One important fact remains 
unchanged. You can't engineer your way around the need for sound, 
dependable bearings. ;: Progressive farm machine manufacturers know 
it. And they know that Bower Spher-O-Honed bearings give their products 
all that’s best in modern roller bearing design and construction. New 
developments? Bower bearings combine a whole family of basic engi- 
neering refinements—and manufacturing advances, too—that mean 
greater accuracy, less initial wear, better lubrication, and longer bearing 
life. s: Whether you produce farm equipm ent— or anything from motor 
cars to rolling mills— you'll build a better product with Bower Spher-O- 
Honed bearings. Better get the full facts today. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY « Detroit 14, Michigan 
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Yes, this electronic tube represents 
the miraculous machines that 
devour mountains of laborious 
office work at lightning speed! 

The load of paper work in 
offices has mounted at such stag- 
gering rates that personnel would 
be completely snowed under 
without help from all kinds of 
office machines. 


For insurance companies, 
electronic machines automatically 
prepare from punch cards the 
premium-due notices for millions 
of policyholders—each requiring 
individual calculations. 

Electronic machines are also 
providing accurate information at 
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Electronic tubes that lift 
loads of laborious work from office desks! 


low cost for small business. For 
these firms a “packaged payroll” 
service is now available, in addi- 
tion to inventory, bookkeeping 
and accounting services. 

Electric typewriters . . . micro- 
filming equipment . . . dictating 
machines . .:. hand-operated desk 
calculators...and other office 
machines are making modern 
business workable, 

The office equipment industry 


is on the threshold of almost 
unbelievable advances. An auto- 
matic machine may some day read 
handwriting and type it out 
correctly! Scores of other new 
machines are being planned. 

Freedom to exercise initiative 
and ingenuity makes possible the 
productive achievements of 
American industry, which in time 
of crisis are a vital part of 
America’s strength. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Answer fo the office manpower problem 


... use the New Underwood Sundstrand 
Composite Model C-AR Accounting Machine 


Here’s a time-saving, high-speed way prepared at any time. And, it gives you 


to post accounts receivable — original automatic proof on every posting. 
statement and original ledger in In addition, use this one fiexible machine 
one simultaneous operation. to completely prepare payroll, general ledger 
Profit by faster, easier posting of and accounts payable. 
double originals . .. release personnel 
for other office duties and cut costs 
by using this new SUNDSTRAND. 
Not only does it permit fast balance 
transfer at month-end or during posting run, 
but it allows open item statements to be 
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nied 
eae Check These Outstanding Features: 


1. 10-KEY KEYBOARD 6. FLEXIBLE DATE KEYBOARD Write for illustrated literature 
—simplifies operation —for month, day and year . ask for demonstration. 


2. AUTOMATIC COLUMN SELECTION 7. AUTOMATIC BALANCES 
—places decimal accurately —debit or credit Underwood Corporation 


. § FRONT FEED CARRIAGE 8. AUTOMATIC REGISTER TOTAL 
—for complete visibility —or sub-total 


4. AUTOMATIC OPENING AND CLOSING 9. FAST BALANCE TRANSFER ; 
OF FRONT FEED CARRIAGE —month-end or while posting Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 


—no manual operations 10. OPEN ITEM STATEMENTS One Park Avenue, New York 16, W. Y. 
5. DATE, FOLIO AND AMOUNT —prepared at any time Underwood Ltd., Toronto 1, Canada 
—in one operation 11. automatic PROOF — on every posting Sales and Service Everywhere 








Accounting Machines . . . Adding 
Machines . . . Typewriters... 
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The Aquila Lubricating Oil Refinery 
in Trieste was the first engineering 
contract let under an E.C.A. loan. 
Legal problems, language difficulties 
and labor deficiencies were taken 
in stride and Badger completed the 
job three months ahead of schedule. 


The refinery was designed and 
constructed by Badger and consists 
of a Propane Deasphalting Unit, a 
Furfural Plant, an MEK Dewaxing 
Plant and a Clay Contacting Unit. 
A full range of lubricating oils and 
finished waxes are manufactured 
with a maximum annual lube out- 
put of 32,000 tons. 


Badger’s broad experience in foreign 
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December 27, 1950 


wr. I.V. ReHill 
E.B. Badger & Sons Co. 
75 Pitts Street 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Dear Mr. ReHill, 


We are bringing to an end the tests on the furfural plant and dur- 


ing the next few days we shall start operations. 


From my office I can see the smoke of the stacks of the two 
heaters which are now drying out; it seems impossible to me that such a 
result could be obtained in this very short time. If I well remember, the 
first discussions on plant proportioning and our first meeting in Boston 


took place in August 1919. 


On the occasion of the starting of the first luboil plant I wish 
to express you my sincerest congratulations for your wonderful way in organ- 
izing this work; you must be really satisfied with the successful result 


obtained, 


Yqure sincerely, 


T.L. de Pastrovich 
Technical Director 


work is available for projects of every size all over the world. 


"® BADGER 





A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE 


BOSTON 14 > NEW YORK 
LONDON E. B. Badger & Sons (Great Britain) Ltd. 


& SONS CO. « Est. 1841 


& WEBSTER, 





INC. 


Process Engineers and Constructors for the Petroleum, Chemical and Petro-Chemical Industries 








fOBILIFT 
Por RMalic Drive 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


Mobilize your materials handling and production 
flow with MOBILIFTS. Only MOBILIFT has 
Lev-R-Matic push-pull grouped controls and no 
gears to shift...roller chain lift for full visibility be- 
tween uprights...compactness for speedy maneu- 





verability in narrow aisles and tight places. 

Lower maintenance and operating cost. Get more 
work done in less time with MOBILIFTS — engi- 
neered and built to meet stepped-up demands of 
modern industry. 




















STAND-UP MODEL ‘‘E”’ SIT-DOWN MODEL “ER” 
2,000-Ib. cap. on 15” load center. 2,000-Ib. cap. on 15” load center. 
Mast ht. 63” (Free lift 37”; Lift ht. Mast ht. 83” (Free lift 57”; Lift ht. 
68”; Mast ht. extended 94”) outside 108”; Mast ht. extended 134”) out- 
turning radius 57”: Also available side turning radius 63”. Also avoil- 
with 72” and 83” Mast. able with 63” Mast. 


WRITE TODAY ror comptete sPEciFICATION 


ON MOBILIFT LEV-R-MATIC DRIVE FORK LIFT TRUCKS. 


neaun MOBILIFT 
LerRMalec 
DRIVE CORPORATION 
835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGON 
2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO + 790 Patterson Ave., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


1113 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA + 2724 Taylor St., DALLAS 
2730 San Pablo Ave., BERKELEY 
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TENNESSEE 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
Corporation, 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


PRODUCERS OF: FUELS © METALLURGICAL 
PRODUCTS © TENSULATE BUILDING PROD- 
UCTS © AROMATIC CHEMICALS ¢ WOOD 
CHEMICALS * AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Oatof 


Tennessee timber rides into our wood distillation 
plant. Out comes charcoal — plus liquids which yield many 
things of importance. 


AND INTO THE SQUEEZE 


For instance, denaturing grade methanol-wood alcohol -- is an 
ingredient in making anti-freeze, chemicals and solvents. 

It’s produced in a continuous process plant, ready for duty. 

Then there are hardwood oils, tars, acetic acid, and other wood 
chemicals. Even the flavor of smoke is isolated, in liquid form, to be 
added to food sauces and condiments. And while charcoal itself 

is best known by the steaks it cooks, large quantities are used 

to make carbon Bisulfide, vital ingredient in rayon industry. 


Tennessee’s customers are dealing with an integrated production 
unit. Controlled sources of raw materials, and continuous 

quality control mean better service from Tennessee Products 

& Chemical Corporation . . . an industry serving all industry. 
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SPECIAL APPLICATION 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 


@ Designing each motor for the 
specific application provides 
exact mechanical and electrical 
requirements — a basic factor in 
the good performance and long 
life of Lamb Electric Motors. 


Precision manufacturing, rigid 
inspection and high quality ma- 
terials also contribute importantly 
to the long, trouble-free operation 
of Lamb Electric Motors. 


Engineering and manufacturing 
techniques which assure depend- 
ability have been developed 
throughout our 36 years of 
specialized experience in the 
motor field. 
The Lamb Electric Company 
Kent, Ohio 


THEY'RE POWERING 


america's Fynsdl rrovucts 
—_—_— 


MOTOKS 


me 
? 


Series motor parts adaptable to 
many ial opplicati 
as machine tools and portable 
electric tools. 





Face mounted pinion shaft motor 
for applications where high 
torque is required at high speed. 


Planetary inbuilt speed reducer 
Provides straight line drive, quiet 
operation and long geor life. 


Elect 


SPECIAL APPLICATION 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER MOTORS 
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e Will Anybody Freeze? 


What are the prospects for home 
and industrial fuel supply this winter. 
oy 





e President Wanted .. . 


. apply CIO. Philip Murray says 
he will resign next year. It’s an open 
field for the job. P. 30 


@ Lincoln’s Quick Switch 


How the Cleveland electrical manu- 
facturer is moving its plant in 20 days 
—with less than a 10% dip in output. 

P. 82 


@ Nobody Here... 


... but us chickens—1-billion strong. 
What’s happening in the booming 
poultry business. P. 106 


e Lost Generation 


There’s a sociological reason to ex- 
plain why people don’t go to the movies 
the way they used to. P. 116 


e Flexible Stockpile 


Natural rubber reserve is close to 
goal, or miles from it—whichever side 
you believe. It makes for a tough de- 
cision on use restrictions. P. 160 
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Business Abroad 
Business Outlook 
Book Review 
Defense Business 
Entertainment 
Expansion 

Figures of the Week 
Finance 

Food .... 
International Outlook 
Labor 

Management 
Marketing 

The Markets 

New Products 
Plastics 

Production 

Readers Report 

Real Estate 

Steel 

Transportation 

The Trend 
Washington Outlook 
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IT TAKES ONLY A FEW SECONDS to flow-coat metal beds with DULUX on 
this modern, conveyorized production line . . . but the special Du Pont 
formula gives years of protection! Practical resistance tests have proved 


that DULUX has unsurpassed resistance to damage from temperature ex] 
tremes, spilled liquids, hard knocks and other deteriorating influences toy 
which metal-furniture finishes are normally subjected. 


BED TIME STORY 
WITH A BRIGHT FINISH 


DULUX for metal beds—typical of the 
12,000 Du Pont finish formulas 
working for industry today 


With a special DULUX finish formula, developed by Du Pont 
chemists in cooperation with a leading bed manufacturer, these 
metal beds for institutions can be flow-coated in a matter of 
seconds as they move along conveyors. The finish is then bonded 
to the metal at high temperatures . . . produces a rich, durable 


gloss that spells value to dollar-wise purchasing agents for hospi- 
tals, schools and hotels. 


Du Pont finishes like this have helped hundreds of manufac- 
turers cut production time, reduce cost. Du Pont finishes make 
products look better, wear better, sell better. More than 12,000 
of them have been formulated by Du Pont chemists over the last 
twenty-five years to satisfy the varied and specialized require- 
ments of industry. Remember, whatever your finish requirements, 
you can get expert help by contacting the Du Pont sales tech- 
nician in your area. . . or by writing E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Finishes Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DEPEND ON DU PONT FOR BETTER FINISHES 


PAINTS « LACQUERS - ENAMELS + VARNISHES + THINNERS + STAINS 
AND SPECIAL-PURPOSE FINISHES FOR INDUSTRY 


DUCO and DULUX are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


REG. U.S. DAT.OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


: 
TRUCKS BECOME TRAVELING BILLBOARDS, building goodwill toward the 
organization behind them, when Du Pont DULUX Enamel goes on. Both 
bus and truck fleet operators have learned that tough, handsome DULUK 
is in a class by itself when it comes to standing up to rough treatment om 
the road. Its long-lasting good looks can mean better public relations, legs 


paint shop “down time,”’ lower maintenance costs. Z 


KEEPING 'EM DOWN ON THE “FARM”! 
Not satisfied with exacting labora- 
tory tests alone, Du Pont paint 
chemists test exterior finishes un- 
der all kinds of weather conditions 
at Du Pont “paint farms” located 
throughout the country. Here paint 
samples on test panels are exposed, 
sometimes for years, to the most 
severe outdoor exposure ... must 
measure up to highest standards. 


aS aes 


HELPING MAKE MILLIONS OF SALES! 
DUCO and DULUX Furniture Fin- 
ishes provide a rich, satin sheen that 
is the hallmark of quality furniture 
. . . have helped to sell millions of 
pieces at all price levels. Moreover, 
these outstanding Du Pont finishes 
resist discoloration, cracking, craz- 
ing and alcohol spillage for years ... 
enhance the reputation of both the 
manufacturer and the retailer, 





There’s Nothing Dead 
about the 
Dyeing Business 


LUE, you want? What shade? There are dozens 

of blues. The same with reds, pinks, greens, 
browns—all up and down the spectrum, there is a 
cascade of gay, dancing color today for every single 
hue available only a quarter-century ago. Plus fabrics 
of every pattern and texture under the sun. 

No industry, in fact, is more alive than those that 
make and use dyestuffs. Many people in the business 
are kind enough to say that the advent of stainless 
steel equipment triggered this torrent of color. Let’s 
say, at least, it was of major assistance. Because, in 
stainless steel, the dye-makers and textile-finishers 
found a metal that wasn’t attacked, produced no 
metallic off-hues, withstood wear and cleaned up so 
easily and perfectly that it permitted many more 
batches and color changes, all reliably true to shade. 

That’s the record of Allegheny Metal in dozens 
of industries and hundreds of essential applications 
—a continuing performance of helping people to 
improve their products and reduce their costs. If 
you're using stainless, let us work with you to avoid 
waste, find alternate grades, or otherwise help to 
spread the supply. On the other hand, if you want 
to cast into the future, we offer every development 


assistance. 
. * * * * 


Complete technical and fabricating data—engi- 
neering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum, the nation’s leading producer 
of stainless steel in all forms. Branch Offices are 
located in principal cities, coast to coast, and 
Warehouse Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel are 
carried by all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. plants. 
@ For any assistance, write or call Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation, Oliver Bldg., Pissburgh 22, Pa. 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 


wend 3568 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Retail sales are pulling ahead of a year ago. But don’t take these gains 
SEPT. 15, 1951 any more seriously than the declines of the last two months. 
The comparisons are distorted. July and August last year were way high 
A due to scare buying. And the July-August boom borrowed volume from the 
next three months. 
BUSINESS Thus September-October-November are almost bound to look good. 

Consumer demand may be picking up, it’s true. But make sure this is 

real before you cheer. The payoff comes in December. 
® 

Here’s another hedge clause on retail sales. Volume is measured in 
dollars, so price is a prime factor in the totals. Prices are leveling off—but 
way below last winter’s peak. 

Thus dollar volume will be measured against 1950’s booming prices. 

e 

Consumers will have a big hand in setting the future price pattern. 

Most of the drops have been in the things people are not. buying. On the 
other hand, the prices of heavy goods—and the metals that go into them— 
have been held down only by adherence to price controls. 

Thus, even in a vast and expanding arms and capital expansion program 
such as we are having, consumer spending can call the price tune. 

And, month in and month out, their buying shapes the output curve. 

6 

Last year at this time, when rearmament and capital spending were 
barely starting to rise, almost everyone looked for price inflation. 

This encouraged consumers to buy. And, as long as they kept on buying, 
the predicted inflation came along apace. 

But look at the recent record. Even with capital spending a third larger 
than a year ago and arms spending three times as high, a lot of soothsayers 
see no consumer-goods shortages and no general price rise. 

. 
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The idea that there will be plenty of everything for everyone—for the 
armed forces and for civilians alike, and at today’s prices—is the product of 
a frame of mind: People in depressed lines can see nothing ahead but over- 
production. 

They turned out too much when everyone predicted shortages. 

Now, with output down and prices cut, they figure that when they boost 
production again, they'll work themselves right back into the same mess. 

* 








For prices to stay where they are, two things would have to happen: 
(1) The output of civilian goods would have to rise, and (2) consumers 
would have to keep on saving at their unusually high rate. 


Neither is likely to be the case, on the average, for many months. 
* 





Consumers’ income is going to go on rising. More and more workers will 
be drawn into arms work. A large percentage of them will be replaced by 
labor force recruits. All will draw down good pay. 

This rising income will vie for a dwindling civilian goods supply. 

For autos and appliances, fourth quarter supply of steel will be only 
58%, copper 54%, and aluminum 46% of base-period use. 

As consumer spending is choked off on these hard items, the money 
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BUSINESS WEEK will go into the now-suffering soft goods lines—or under the mattress. 
@ 
SEPT. 15, 1951 Even if people save some of the money that might have gone for autos 





that won’t be produced, abnormal saving rates aren’t likely to last long 
except when forced by conditions of all-out war. 

Spending and saving tend to average out as fairly predictable ratios of 
consumer incomes after taxes. 

During the buying booms, people were spending 5% more of their 
incomes than usual. Recently, they have been spending 5% less. 

The return to normal is hard to time, but it will come. 

a 

If consumers go back to spending normally, the last quarter this year 
can hardly fail to set new records. 

Retail sales, now running at an annual rate of about $144-billion, would 
shoot up by $10-billion. Such a rise would be about 21% times the increase 
in retail inventories during the last year. 

+ 

€onstruction, even in the face of the substantial drop in residential 
activity, keeps riding above a year ago. 

Total spending on new construction in August was $2.8-billion—just a 
shade under last year’s peak. But the axe has fallen on nondefense work. 




















Housing outlays now are running 30% under their 1950 levels. 

Commercial construction, for the first time in two years, has fallen 
behind year-ago marks. Government curbs are beginning to take hold. 

e 

New homes started in July and August fell behind a year ago at a faster 
rate than the value of work put in place. August starts are estimated at 
85,000 units, perhaps 1,000 under July. 

The total of 171,000 for the two months compares with 286,000 last 


year, a drop of almost exactly 40%. 
ca 


Industrial building still is on the rise. New plants now are going up at 
the unprecedented annual rate of $3.4-billion. 

Not only that, but the government is putting as much money into indus- 
trial building now as private interests were a year ago; the value figure for 
August was $96-billion. 























Keep an eye on weather in the Corn Belt because it will have a good deal 
to do with what you pay for meat a year and two years hence. 

This week’s crop report dropped the prospective corn harvest by 75- 
million bu. from a month ago. Yet, at 3,130,775,000 bu., the crop would 
seem altogether adequate. 

However, more cuts are likely. Cool weather has held the crop back and 
much is likely to suffer from frost as in 1947. 

we 

Britain’s request for 800,000 tons of steel from this country isn’t very 
large when you consider it is less than half a week’s output. 

However, it is that much more from the already deficient supply. And a 
lot depends, too, on what shapes the British want; likely they need the very 

PAGE 10 things that are in shortest supply. 
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MOEN WE START WITH YOUR FINIS” 
The first thing a customer sees on your pro oo pa 
finish. Let DeVilbiss help you cut Oe id pot’ 
R a better finish. Many industries have bene’ al 
DeVilbiss services and quality casement: — 

ment, Exhaust Systems, Air Compressors 9 


We'd like to work with you, too. 


Porcelain Enamel! makes kitchen appli 
ances gleam. DeVilbiss developed a 
new method of low pressure spraying 
that conserves material and cuts costs. 
DeVilbiss Low Pressure Ceramic Spray 
Guns operate at pressures as low as 40 
lbs., save as much as 35% in material, 
improve quality, lessen rejects, and lower 
unit costs. In most cases material 
savings alone will more than pay for 
new DeVilbiss low pressure guns 


Sally Victor Hat 
Tony lorio Photo 


Even a stylish hat like this is im Guns to spray on a clear lacquer. 
proved by DeVilbiss products and This preserves and protects their Idea!—A weather-tight covering, easily 
services. After sizing and blocking, creations and is a helpful sales fea sprayed on, preserves costly equipment 


many hat makers use DeVilbiss Spray ture, too. May DeVilbiss help you? while you are on war work. Use cloth 
tapes to form a lattice-like framework; 

. . spray a webbing material between tapes; 

Product improvement through DEVILBISS services spray a sealing material over webbing; 


insert silica gel to absorb moisture 


Whatever Your Needs, civilian or 
military, DeVilbiss professional spray 
finishing equipment will help you 
save time, money and improve product 
quality. For data, phone the nearest 
DeVilbiss Branch Office or write direct 
to the factory. 


THe DeVitsiss COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
Windsor, Ontario « London, England « Santo Clara, Calif. 


Smooth Starts—Ever watch a modern Non-Skid Rugs—Long needed in the Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Diesel locomotive ease out of a sta home was a rug that wouldn’t skid. A 
tion? No jolts, no jerks — just smooth, progressive manufacturer contacted 
effortless power. Part credit for this DeVilbiss. With his knowledge of rugs 
fine performance goes to the DeVilbiss and our experience with spray equip 
air transformer. This important device ment, a simple process was developed 
assures controlled pressure and an ample that sprayed rubber on the backs of 
supply of clean, filtered air to the accel rugs to prevent slipping. The process 
eration and speed shifting mechanism. was inexpensive and sales jumped 


Spray Guns Air Compressors Spray Booths Hose and Connections Portable Spray Outfits 








RELIANCE Engineering 


IN MOTOR-DRIVES GIVES YOU 


Top Speed Production / 


For almost half a century, Reliance 
Application Engineering in the field of 
motor drives and associated controls 
and regulators has served every industry. 
Today, electric drives engi- 
neered by Reliance are provid- 
ing the fullest operating flexi- 
bility required to realize top 
speed production at lowest 
possible cost from all types of 
machines in all types of proc- 


essing and converting. In this great 
diversity of successful applications of 
drives engineered by Reliance there is 
tangible, working evidence of the wealth 
of specialized experience and 
production ‘‘know how’”’ 
which Reliance engineers are 
ready to place at your disposal. 
Just call or write the nearest 
Reliance office. Sales repre- 
sentatives in principal cities. 





RELIANCE 


1069 IVANHOE ROAD 


ELECTRIC AND e 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


CANADIAN DIVISION: WELLAND, ONTARIO 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1946 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) . ... 229.2 +230.3. 230.7.» 220.4.—«:173.1 
PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) ; 
Production of automobiles and trucks 103,711 +137,479 97,352 151,606 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $34,607 $35,725 $39,638 $44,656 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 6,795 7,146 7,070 6,029 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 6,232 6,231 5,909 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,791 1,668 1,843 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars)... ... 78 75 81 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars).......... 62 60 61 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) -14% +5% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 149 145 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Finished: steel-composite: (inet Age, Ib.).... .. 2... ska sciseesectnapeeess 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.)..... . 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................ 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..............++++- 
Wook tone (lotion Ta). 5 ooo cs. cs oe rend sso he aah oe ech eas akaeeee 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 


Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 24% 24-24% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
50,568 50,976 50,185 48,581 ++45,210 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 70,356 70,488 70,028 68,469 ++71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member. banks 19,586 19,502 19,170 14,932 +#9,221 
U.S. gov't and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 30,752 30,530 30,920 34,698 ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstan ling 24,006 24,001 24,046 19,438 23,883 


1,965 2,029 1,921 1,281 


453.0 464.9 77.1 
304.2 309.5 306.8 198.8 
344.4 356.9 359.8 274.7 
: 4.131¢ 4.131¢  3.837¢  2.686¢ 
$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $40.75 $20.27 
24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 23.210¢ 14.045¢ 
$2.36 $2.35 $2.32 $2.23 $1.97 
34.27¢ 34.25¢ 35.01¢ 40.67¢ 30.56¢ 
$2.25 $2.43 $2.60 $3.10 $1.51 


185.1 181.0 149.2 135.7 
3.49% 3.51% 3.21% 3.05% 
24-28% 14-11% 3-1% 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Month Month’ —ago——Average 
$251.6 $251.0 $222.7 $177.7 
$22.4 $20.9 $18.7 $18.9 
$11,731 $11,859 $9,288 $5,471 
$18,556 $18,720 $14,125 $9,400 
85.0 101.0 141.9 55.9 
$1,865 $1,871 $2,090 $803 
$937 $899 $727 $197 


Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 

Farm income (seasonally adjusted in billions) . 

Wholesaler’s inventories (seasonally adjusted, in » millions) 

Retailer’s inventories (seasonally adjusted, GSR rere ae July .. 
Housing starts (in thousands) August 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) August 


Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) August 

*Preliminary, week ended Sept. 8 + Revised. 
+¢Estimate (BW —Jul. 12'47, p16). 8 Date jor “Latest Week"’ on each series on request 
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To keep 


To fulfill its tremendous task of build- Design Engineers: 
ing engines and other aircraft com- ALBERT KAHN ASSOCIATES, DETROIT, MICH. plant 
ponents for defense and civilian needs, General Contractors: 

United Aircraft Corporation is in an THE WADHAMS & MAY COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


almost continuous state of expansion. Piping Contractors: e 

bie THE LUMSDEN & VAN STONE DIVISION operating 
An addition to the power house at —_ mipwest PIPING & SUPPLY COMPANY, INC., BOSTON, MASS. 

the main plant in East Hartford tiie 

(below) has recently been completed. my 

The $12,000,000 Andrew Willgoos 

Turbine Laboratory was finished and . % costs 

put in operation on jet research in the 

past year. Under construction are new 

plant facilities at the Pratt & Whitney ; Ss ea q , 

Aircraft Division in North Haven, —_— i. down to 

and the Hamilton Standard Division i tins at 

in Windsor Locks, Conn. 


When it comes to plant operation, 
United Aircraft is right down to earth. 
To make sure of lasting efficiency and 
low maintenance in fluid control, 
they chose Jenkins Valves for all of 
these new buildings. At the right is a 
typical valve station in the vast net- 
work of piping at the Willgoos 
Laboratory. 


Long a leader in the development 
and production of piston engines, 
notably the famed Wasp, the Pratt & 
Whitney Division is now a major pro- 
ducer of jet engines like the J-48 
Turbo Wasp that powers the Navy’s 
new Grumman Panther, shown above. 


On their low upkeep cost record, Jenkins Valves are being My 
specified for more and more of the new industrial plants, the ! 


modern commercial, institutional, and municipal buildings that 

are setting new standards in operating efficiency. AANA FRE: TEN OF SRORE MONS 
Despite their extra value, proved in every type of service, you since il 

pay no more for Jenkins Valves. For new installations, for all 

replacements, let the Jenkins Diamond be your guide to lasting 

valve economy. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17, 

Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 


SOLD THROUGH LEADING INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 

BUREAU 
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Robert Lovett’s elevation to Defense Chief means more push than ever 
behind present military-diplomatic policy. He has been right-hand man to 
Marshall for the past year, and came in with the understanding he would 
take over when Marshall decided to retire. Marshall specified at the time 
he took the job that he wanted to retire as soon as possible. 

Lovett will add drive to rearmament. He’s a fast mover with a reputa- 
tion for getting things done. He will push Europe to hit its arms goals. 
That’s why Foster was brought over from ECA as Deputy Defense Chief. 


Washington is on edge. It still can’t fathom Russia’s intentions, so it 
stresses the threat of early war. And not sure of the war danger, it pushes 
down civilian hard goods production now, hoping all the time it can boost 
them back before the 1952 elections if war doesn’t come. 


Look first at the international picture. Russia puzzled the experts 
at San Francisco. They expected a rough time. But it was all very polite, 
for Russia. 

But we are pushing Russia on all sides. She is being put on the spot 
deliberately. Soon she must decide whether to make all-out war on the 
West—atomic war—or make a retreat within her own borders and wait a 
better time, probably for many years. The risk, of course, is that she 
may move soon, while we are preparing. That explains Washington’s 


current war jitters. 
* 


Now, look at the domestic picture. Thus far, the East-West struggle 
hasn’t hurt much, in a political sense. Spending has jumped, to be sure. 
So have taxes. But jobs are plentiful and wages and farm prices are good. 
Key items like autos and appliances have been ample. All this has been 
good, from the political viewpoint, and has tended to obscure the high 
casualty rate in Korea. 

A few months hence, it may be different. A top level policy decision 
gives defense an over-riding priority where requirements of rearmament 
conflict with demands for civilian hard goods. The prospect now is that 
shortages may not be delayed more than another few months. 

Timing of shortages is uncertain, of course. Inventories are big and 
officials say stocks will be ample until late winter or even spring. But a 
war scare and a buying wave could deplete them earlier. 


Take a look at civilian production goals. NPA’s press releases are 
cheerful. Fourth-quarter allotments, they say, are little different from 
third quarter for such things as autos and appliances. 

What the official figures show is auto output running at 60% of the 
first half 1950 base period, and appliance output near the same level. 
This is based on the amount of steel civilian hard goods are allowed. 

Then look at the copper allotments. Steel by itself is meaningless, 
unless other metals are available to help convert it into useful goods. That’s 
why the copper allotment is revealing. 


e 
Autos make a good example. The government-set fourth-quarter goal 
is 1.1-million passenger units, only 100,000 below this quarter’s goal. 
The steel allocation is adequate—1.6-million tons. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK continued) 





WASHINGTON The hooker is in copper. The fourth-quarter allotment won’t make 
BUREAU near that many autos. The industry has told NPA that production may 
SEPT. 15, 1951 wind up at around 800,000 new cars, unless more copper is allowed. 
Other consumer durables are in a similar spot. They aren’t getting 
copper to match their steel allotments. And, what’s more, copper quotas 
given them can be pushed aside by military orders—the top priority. 


Slight tightening of the price control law now has a fair chance. 
Congress won’t repeal the Capehart (manufacturers’ ceilings) and Herlong 
(dealer mark-ups) amendments. But it may water them down somewhat. 
Business opposition to any such changes has been less than expected. 

Result will be more forced absorption of costs, somewhere between 
what price controllers originally planned and what the new. law allows. 


The tax boost won’t hit most of your 1951 personal income. The 
Senate’s bill sets the starting date as Nov. 1, the effect of which will be 
to exempt five-sixths of this year’s income. 


Corporation profits will be hit retroactively. The best to expect is 
that the new rate will only go back to Apr. 1, and thus apply to only three- 
fourths of this year’s earnings. And there is still a fair prospect that the 
boost, from a 47% to a 52% rate, will hit the whole year’s profit. Some 
companies that haven’t set aside funds to cover a retroactive rise may have 
to cut yearend dividends so they can pay the tax collectors. 


There’s fakery in the extra $5-billion for defense that brought on so 
much excitement in the press this week. 

It isn’t for a new secret weapon. Only a portion will be used for such 
projects as the “earth planet” to “conquer the atmosphere.” 

Most of the money is for aircraft—for the Navy, Marines as well as 
for the Air Force. And not that Congress is ordering an expansion in 
U.S. air might now. The legislation merely says that Truman and his 
Defense Chief may commit the money if they think more airpower is needed 
and if they can agree on what kind of air strength to build. It’s not the 
first time that Congress has “authorized” extra defense, with an election 
year coming. 

s 


Union politics are getting hot, with leadership changes coming up. 

Murray is stepping down as CIO boss. Reuther is the most talked of 
‘successor (page 30). But there’s bitterness over him in the CIO, and some 
leaders are warning that elevating him will split the big CIO apart. 

Other changes are in prospect, too, among labor’s old-time bosses. 
AFL’s Green, Tobin, and Hutcheson, and UMW’s Lewis are all in their 
seventies. 


This forecasts rough going for management and government. Jockey- 
ing has started, which means more raiding, and efforts by local union 
leaders to break the wage ceiling and thus gain support with the rank and 
file. Management may get caught in the middle. It usually does, when 
strikes grow out of jurisdictional disputes and government-set wages. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF HEATING + COOLING - AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT + ESTABLISHED 1865 


THE TRANE COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES ANO FACTORY, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN, U.S A 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street 
New York 5, New York 


Gentlemen: 





Two years ago in the development of our new 
line of reciprocating compressors we resorted to the use 
of ductile iron for the crankshaft in order to obtain a 
crankshaft with minimum initial investment for our 
development model unit. For production we had planned 
on using forgings because of previous experience with 
forged parts. 


An example 
of INCO 
Technical 
Assistance 


Our first compressor built for development 
purposes and put on endurance test operated for over 
8,000 hours at 1750 rpm, totaling over 840,000,000 revo- 
lutions, and we found the ductile iron shaft still in 
usable condition. With these results we enthusias- 
tically endorse the use of ductile iron for our crank- 
shaft henceforth. 








We look forward to broader use of ductile iron 
as rapidly as engineering and development work clears 
the way. 


We appreciate the aid your organization gave 
us in this pioneering work as we believe our compressor 
is the first application of ductile iron in refrigerat- 
ing compressors. 


Very truly yours, 
THE TRANE COMPANY 


EL Yiubrase 


Products Engineering 
Department 











More than ten years ago, INCO launched a vast 
underground mining project to assure continuous 
high output of nickel. This expansion program, 
when completed, will permit hoisting 13,000,000 
tons of ore annually. This tonnage will surpass that 
attained by any other non-ferrous base metal under- 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


ground mining operation in the world. 

At the present time the total length of under- 
ground development in these mines is more than 
283 miles. This is considerably greater than the 
combined underground mileage of the rapid transit 
systems of New York and London. 


67 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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A million trucks is an impressive 
number of trucks. It is even more 
so when you consider this fact: it 
represents more than half of the 
Internationals built in the past 44 
years. 


What proof could be stronger tes- 
timony that International Trucks 
are engineered to give you lower 
operating and maintenance costs 


over a longer truck life? 

See your nearest International 
Truck Dealer or Branch for all the 
facts—join the next million truck 
users who will have the greatest 
truck value on the road. 
is} 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY + CHICAGO 


International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm 
Equipment and Farmall Tractors... Motor Trucks... 
Industrial Power... Refrigerators and Freezers 








INTERNATIONAL “~~ TRUCKS 


“Standard of the Highway” 
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Convention listens as Dr. James Bryant Conant, president of Harvard University, outlines the 
developments in chemistry, sets keynote for American Chemical Society meeting at which . . . 


Chemists Look Into a Bright New World 


The U.S. public last week got a look 
into the world of the future that seemed 
to be straight out of Buck Rogers. In- 
stead, the men who offered these pre- 
dictions of things to come 25 to 50 
years from now were the members of 
no less sober a group than the American 
Chemical Society. What they had to 
say hit the front pages all over the 
world. 

The occasion for the look ahead was 


a week-long convention celebrating the 
society’s diamond jubilee. Attended by 
18,000 members, this was the first half 
of a World Chemical Conclave. For 
the second half, the mecting this week 
took on an international flavor, finally 
moved to Washington to join the 
chemists of 43 other nations in con- 
vention. 

¢ Plastic Crystal Ball—The keynote for 
this glimpse into the world of the fu- 


ture came from Dr. James Bryant Con- 
ant, president of Harvard University, a 
man not given to wild ideas. Here are 
some of the more startling things he 
saw “in my crystal ball—to be sure, a 
plastic one, as befits a chemical age”’: 

¢ Solar energy will be the pre- 
dominating factor in production of in- 
dustrial power 50 years from now. 

¢ Making fresh water from sea 
water will have become easy and eco- 
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PAPER ten at UR RIAD. 


+ THEY CAME 


DOW’S E. C. BRITTON was named as 
A.C.S. president for the next year. 
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from all over the world and registered, then 
checked to see who else was_there. 


nomical enough to transform many 
deserts along seacoasts into gardens. 

e Antifertility compounds added to 
the dict will solve the problem of over- 
population perhaps within 10 years. By 
then, even the religious leaders of the 
world will have changed their attitudes 
on this subject. 

e Liquid fuels and many chemi- 
cals will be coming from carbon monox- 
ide and hydrogen within a few years. 

e All this will happen because 
there will be no atomic war. The na- 
tions of the world will have realized 
that nothing but disaster for everyone 
could result from such a clash. 
¢ Almost Here—To most people such 
predictions, even from a man of Con- 
ant’s stature, might sound like pure 
opium eating. But actually, his was only 
the first of a long series of addresses and 
papers—all of which confirmed that 
many of these predictions, and more, 
will take place within our lifetimes. 

For example: Dr. C. E. Kenneth 
Mees, vice-president of Eastman Kodak 
Co., made an address similar to Con- 
ant’s, although more technical. In it 
he predicted that soon chemists may 
find the key to cancer, means of con- 
trolling virus diseases—and even ways to 


THEY VISITED 


the du Pont exhibit as they passed 
through Penn Station enroute to hotels. 


raise food crops on the oceans instead 
of on land. 


1. A Swift Climb 


If all this comes as a surprise to the 
layman, it is due to the fact that the 
development of applied chemistry has 
moved so far so fast that he has hardly 
been aware of it. The average person 
(including many a_ businessman) is 
likely to think of chemistry as a mysteri- 
ous world of evil-smelling brews and 
Einstein-like formulas, all of which add 
up to a course he couldn’t pass in col- 
lege. And it wasn’t long ago that that 
was just about all it was—at least in the 


¢ For College Only—Chemistry as it is 
known today has been in existence in 
this country only since World War I. 
Dr. Conant pointed out that at the 
turn of the century only a few people 
got PhD’s in chemistry. When they 
did, the only place for them to go was 
into teaching jobs in colleges. Neither 
the government nor industry employed 
more than a bare handful of chemists. 
That situation continued right up until 
the first World War. 

To point out how little importance 
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THEY GAWKED 


anyone attached to cheinistry at the 
time, Conant told a story that he said 
was true in essence, if apocryphal in 
fact. A week after the U.S. declared 
war on Germany in 1917, a leading pro 
fessor of chemistry called on the Secre 
tary of War. On behalf of American 
chemists, he offered the services of the 
profession to aid the war effort. The 
secretary thanked him for his patriot- 
ism, but said the help of the profession 
would be unnecessary—the War Dept. 
already had a chemist. 

¢ No. 1 Industry—By contrast to this, 
chemistry is today the No. 1 industry 
in the country, at least in a sense. There 
is scarcely a thing in our daily living 
that goes untouched by chemistry—food, 
clothing, automobiles, medicines, bub- 
ble gum, the two-way stretch. Yet it 
has achieved this importance within a 
fantastically short time—less than half 
a century. 

Today, not only the War Dept., but 
all of government and industry can’t 
get enough chemists. Some 15,000 
chemical engineers have been trained 
within the past five years, yet there still 
aren’t enough to go around. Sales have 
jumped within 50 years from a mere 
$25-million annually to $4.5-billion. 
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at the Union Carbide sign when 
they taxied through Times Square. 


THEY HEARD 


The reason for these vast changes is 
simple: Chemistry has become a key 
cog in the U.S. industrial machine. 


ll. Fruits of War 


Perhaps the true value of chemistry 
in modern civilization would have gone 
unrealized were it not for two world 
wars. In 1917, the U.S. was still almost 
wholly dependent upon European—and 
especially German—industry for its sup- 
ply of dyestuffs and other organic 
chemical materials. Almost overnight, 
the U.S. found itself deprived of vital 
chemical products which normally 
flowed in from Germany. Fortunately, 
the U.S. had enough chemists who 
knew the technical process involved so 
that it ntanaged to pull through. 

That crisis made the U.S. face up 
to the hard facts; never again did it 
underestimate the importance of the 
chemical industry. But building the in- 
dustry practically from the bottom up 
was such a vast undertaking that a 
critical period of readjustment lasted 
well into the postwar years. 
¢ Big Strides—Nevertheless, the infant 
industry made tremendous strides. By 
the time World War II was imminent, 





fellow chemists read and discuss their learned 
papers in day-long symposiums. 


~ 


KODAK’S C. E. MEES told A.C.S. his 
views of the future of chemistry. 
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the U.S. had its own well-developed 
dyestuffs industry and was beginning 
to manufacture a wide range of scien- 
tific products. At the same time, the 
war clouds of the late thirties brought 
the final compelling urge to our present 
degree of self-dependence in funda- 
mental research. 

The combination of well-rounded 
fundamental research (pure science) 
and applied chemistry were probably 
more important in winning World War 
II than anything else. Out of these 
fields came synthetic rubber, completely 
a product of chemistry, which offset an 
otherwise fatal loss of natural rubber 
to Japanese conquest. It was the key 
to other things of similar wartime im- 
portance, like high penicillin produc- 
tion, aviation gasoline, blood plasma, 
nylon for parachutes. 
¢ No Famine Threat—Our present 
high standard of living is due in large 
measure to chemistrv. Were it not 
for chemical fertilizers and insecticides 
like DDT, for example, famine would 
be a serious problem even in the U.S. 
Chemistry has contributed the brand- 
new, fast-growing, and increasingly im- 
portant world of plastics. It has given 
women nylon to sheath their legs and 
lastex to sheath their figures. 


Ill. World of the Future 


In view of all this, Dr. Conant’s pre- 
dictions seems less presumptuous. In 
fact, some of the other papers presented 
at the convention announced many big 
steps that have already been taken 
toward those goals. And only a few 
short years ago many of them would 
have been big news stories in their own 
right. Some of the developments: 

¢ Chemistry has found a way to 
increase the gasoline supply 14% with- 
out drilling a new well o1 building a 
new refinery. The secret is a method 
of condensing it from natural gas. 

¢ Sulfur can be taken from obnoxi- 
ous refining wastes. The method will 
increase America’s shert sulfur supply 
by 50,000 tons a vear ; 

¢ Chemists may have found a way 
to decontaminate radioactive water to 
make it safe for drinking after an 
A-bomb attack. It would be done by 
passing the water through a bed of 
synthetic resins. 

e Another research chemist has 
found a way to make cotton more lus- 
trous, and therefore make it more at- 
tractive to customers. 
¢ Logical Results—To a modern chem- 
ist, most of these developments are 
routine, the logical result of vears of 
patient work in the laboratory. But 
some of the less publicized papers, too 
technical to mean much to the layman, 
referred to things that will have an as 
yet undreamed-off effect on his life in 
the world of tomorrow. 
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Back to Standardization 


But it won't be anything like the grim days of World 
War Il. Washington orders now being drafted will pretty 
much line up with industry's own ideas. 


Standardization and _ simplification, 
the spooks that haunted consumer 
goods makers during World War II, 
are back again in orders now being 
drafted in Washington. But the ghosts 
are mere shades compared to their war- 
time selves. 

This time, they are just a minor part 
of the metal conservation program that 
is now being pushed through by the 
government. National Production Au- 
thority wants no part in setting specifi- 
cations. It’s already discarded the idea 
of World War II’s “victory models’’— 
like the clocks and stoves made with 
a minimum of scarce materials—as a 
waste of materials and manpower. That 
means that from the manufacturers’ 
standpoint, standardization will be 
minus most of its teeth. Products will 
still be differentiated. One man’s line 
won't have to look exactly like that of 
his competitors. 
¢ Copper Squeeze—So far, the conserva- 
tion of scarce metals hasn’t gone beyond 
bans on nonessential construction and 
on decorative trims. But the shortage 
of copper—brought to the critical point 
by the recent strike (BW —Sep.8’51, 
p26)—put new urgency into the con- 
servation program. Defense Production 
Administrator Manly Fleischmann gave 
the signal last week: Besides stopping 
nonessential uses of scarce metal, there 
will be savings at the fabricating and 
processing stages through substitution, 
standardization, and simplification. 

What moved Fleishmann was the 
prospect of an unforeseen squeeze on 
consumer goods production. DPA had 
already made up fourth quarter allot- 
ments of steel, copper, and aluminum 
before the strike broke. Nobody is sure 
vet just how much copper the strike 
cost, but one thing is sure: Fourth 
quarter supply will be less than DPA 
estimated. 

NPA’s first step to conserve copper 
will be to dust off its old M-12 order, 
which would have banned use of the 
metal in 20 finished products (BW — 
Dec.30'50,p34). The revived order 
won’t be so drastic, however. Small 
users probably will get exemptions on 
the basis that the savings would be 
trifling. 

e Ways and Means—But, even though 
conservation is being planned, DPA and 
NPA officials are treading cautiously. 
They don’t want to drive manufacturers 
into substituting one scarce material for 
a scarcer one. And while the controllers 
don’t want to set specifications, they’re 


mulling over ways and means of get- 
ting around the problem. 

Here are some of the plans they have 
in mind: 

Substitution: Regulations as to the 
content of synthetic rubber in tires are 
already on the books. A proposal to 
lower the grade of some ferro-alloys for 
some general uses is in the works; but 
changes won’t go further than the steel- 
makers want them to. The industry 
long has known that it could save sub- 
stantial quantities of scarce alloying ma- 
terials without seriously affecting the 
end product of its customers. 

Officials would like to see more sub- 
stitution of aluminum for copper in 
electrical apparatus, but it would have 
to be on a voluntary basis. 

NPA has construction experts work- 
ing on recommended substitutes for 
structural steel, which is in about as bad 
supply as copper. 

Standardization: Several limitations 
already are in force—the single line of 
tires for passenger cars, and the cut in 
types and sizes of glass containers. Effec- 
tive Oct. 1 will be an order prohibiting 
production of 80 models and sizes of 
lifting jacks. An order to cut down 
types of storage batteries by classes and 
ampere-hour ratings is in the works. 

Appliance makers have their own 
plans for limiting their assortment of 
1952 models. One manufacturer has 
cut his electric stove models from eight 
to three; most refrigerators will have 
plastic instead of metal ice trays; and 
several manufacturers have stopped 
turning out electric ranges with double 
ovens. 

One NPA official says these changes 
may be ordered by the government if 
enough of the industry wants to adopt 
them. It wouldn’t be fair, he contends, 
to penalize the manufacturer who tries 
to save scarce materials in favor of a 
competitor who won't. 

So far, auto makers are keeping mum 
on their plans. But NPA is readying an 
order to prevent the disappearance of 
the low-priced lines. It will work 
through CMP allotments, like those dis- 
tributed to truck manufacturers: Pro- 
duction goals are set for various sizes 
and types of trucks, then metal is al- 
lotted to produce those sizes and 
models. If a manufacturer tried to 
divert metal from one model to another 
he'd fail to make his production sched- 
ule—and then find himself in hot water 
when he applied for his next metal al- 
lotment. 
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SHORT PREMIER YOSHIDA and tall Secretary Acheson shake hands on treaty, but .. . 


Japan’s Still Under Our Wing 


The scratching of pens last week in 
San Francisco turned Japan from an 
enemy to an ally. It was a big diplo- 
matic victory for the United States— 
at a price. It was a gamble, too. 
¢ The Price—The price paid is our 
economic and military backing of 
Japan. But the ante under the peace 
treaty and the U.-S.-Japan security pact 
is no greater than it has been. We 
guarantee to underwrite the Japanese 
economy—either by helping it become 
self-sustaining, if that is possible, or 
by handing out direct doles. From 
1945 to mid-1951 we had already. laid 
out $2-billion in doles. 
¢ The Risk—As for the gamble: We're 
taking the chance that Russia might 
use the peace settlement as an excuse 
to open an all-out war in the Far East. 
That possibility has been worrying our 
diplomats since Gromyko raged at San 
Francisco that the U.S. would be re- 
sponsible if war spread in Asia. 

In this respect, the Japanese peace 
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treaty is no different from the upcom- 
ing settlement with West Germany. 
As we button up our defenses in both 
Asia and Europe, we’re bound to be 
threatened by violent Russian counter- 
measures. But we are operating on 
the belief that there’s less real danger 
of war if we push ahead with our de- 
fenses than if we remain weak. 

¢ New Trade Orbit—Japan’s economic 
problem will be in completely reori- 
enting its trade. Its natural trading 
pastner is China. Now Red China is 
to be ostracized; new markets must be 
found. 

The Yoshida government is ready 
to play ball with us in cutting China 
trade to a mere trickle—Japanese_bi- 
cycles, sewing machines, and _ textiles 
for Chinese tung oil and a few other 
items. 

There will probably be some small- 
scale smuggling, and Yoshida is likels 
to wink at it. The theory is that it’s a 
good way to keep in touch with the 


anti-Communist Chinese underground. 

But how does Japan make good the 
loss of trade with China? In the 30’s, 
Japan got 12.5% of its imports from 
China and Manchuria, including 37% 
of the iron ore and all the coking coal 
it imported. About 22% of Japan’s ex- 
ports went to China in exchange. By 
contrast, postwar trade with Red China 
has involved less than 2% of Japan’s 
exports and 4% of its imports. 
¢ Buying in U.S.—So far, Japan has 
been buving heavily in the U.S. Coal 
and iron ore cost about three times as 
much, delivered in Japan, as_ they 
would have cost from neighboring 
China. Japanese steel producers are 
already talking about government sub- 
sidies to make up the difference. It is 
clear that even if Japan had plenty of 
dollars it would probably want to find 
sources of supply nearer than the 
United States. 
¢ Southeast Asia Plan—That brings 
up a big, ambitious U.S. plan for the 
development of Southeast Asia, espe- 
cially as a source of such materials as 
iron ore, coking coal, and manganese. 
Projects roughed out for Thailand alone 
would require $40-million in capital 
equipment. 

The plan is to have Japan supply the 
mining and transport equipment in re- 
turn for the raw materials. Financing 
would be worked out by loans from 
the Export-Import Bank and the World 
Bank, or by long-term Japanese trade 
credits. 

All this fits in, too, with Japan’s 
commitment to pay reparations in kind 
to Southeast Asia countries it occupied 
during the war. Japan will process free 
of cost a part of the raw materials sent 
by claimant nations. 

In Washington, the Pentagon, ECA, 
and State Dept. are working on this 
“economic mobilization” of Southeast 
Asia. Work is being coordinated by an 
interdepartmental committee in the De- 
fense Mobilization Administration. 
¢ Japan’s Dollars—Getting more raw 
materials out of Southeast Asia will take 
time, though. Meanwhile, Japan stands 
to lose some of its current dollar income 
—and its ability to buy in the U.S. 
Present income is about $250-million 
from dollar exports, $300-million from 
U.S. forces based in Japan, $350-mil- 
lon from supplying U.N. forces in 
Korea. { 

{f the Korean war stopped right now, 
Japan would be pinched for dollars. It 
would have to (1) shift some of its buy- 
ing away from the U.S., and (2) in- 
crease its exports to dollar markets. 

The idea of more Japanese exports to 
the United States gives some branches 
of American industry the willies. Japa- 
nese competition already is hitting 
producers of glass and china, toys and 
novelties, as well as the West Coast 
tuna fishermen. 
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You're “Small Bus 
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Venetion Blinds 
Photoengraving 
Animal Oils 

| Cigar Boxes 
Beehive Coke 
Saddles, Harness 
Sheet-Metal Work 

| Book Printing 
Auto Trailers 
Frozen Foods 
Neckties 
Nails and Spikes 
Corsets 


Men’s Suits 
Cork Products 


Welding Apparatus 
Newspapers 
Gray-liron Foundries 


Explosives 
Reclaimed Rubber 


Inorganic Chemicals 
Lead Pencils 


Suger Cane 
Primary Aluminum 
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Combustion Engines 


Ball Bearings 


Cigarettes 

Motor Vehicles 
Computing Machines 
Synthetic Fibers 

Tires and Tubes 
Steel Works — 
Aircraft 

Locomotives 
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DRUSINESS WEEK 


WHAT'S SMALL in one industry is big in another if proposed scale is used. 


Defined—But Leaderless 


Small business agency, packed with powers, still lacks 


administrator as Truman delays. 


Politics are factor, but there's 


also fear of giving authority that will cut across Wilson's lines. 


Boosters of small business have the 
stage set in Washington for their big- 
gest extravaganza yet. Under the De 
fense Production Act, they have au 
thority for a superduper agency—a body 
with sweeping powers and enough mus- 
cle to get the little man more orders 
and more materials. They have a new 
freewhecling definition of what small 
business is (chart), one that stakes out 
a broader empire than any one had 
dreamed. 

But they don’t have 
the show 
¢ Truman Delays—The Small Defense 
Plants Administration was authorized 
in the new defense act signed bv Presi 
dent Truman on July 31. Ever since 
then, the small business lobby has been 
pressing Truman to appoint an admin- 
istrator. 

Truman has been backing and filling 
on this appointment, despite almost 


anvone to run 
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daily bulletins that he’s at the point of 
naming his man. His delay can be 
traced to two causes: 

e It’s a hot political potato—too 
many aspirants, with too many_back- 
crs to be satisfied. 

e There’s powerful opposition be- 
hind the scenes from mobilizers, who 
feel small business is getting a fair 
shake anvhow and needs no special 
agency of its own. 
¢ Must Make Showing—Meanwhile, 
time is running out. If the show doesn’t 
get started soon, it might as well close 
before it opens. Authority for the 
agency expires next June; unless it can 
show results before then, it mav not be 
renewed. 

Whoever the new administrator is, 
he'll have time-consuming steps ahead 
of him before he can get into real ac- 
tion. First he’ll have to win Senate 
confirmation. Then he'll have to 


wheedle the money out of Congress to 
run his office. After that, he'll have 
to get a staff together. 

By then it may be time to go back 
to Congress for a new vear’s appropria- 
tion. . 
¢ Plenty of Power—The job will carry 
a lot of prestige and power, though. 
The administration is authorized to: 

¢ Recommend up to $100-million 
in loans from RFC. 

e Take military contracts and, in 
turn, let subcontracts. 

¢ Claim scarce material allotments 
for small business. 

¢ Work with the procurement 
agencies to get contracts for small com- 
panies “‘in the interest of mobilizing the 
nation’s full productive capacity.” 

¢ Perform a hatful of other duties, 
such as making an inventory of the ca- 
pacity of small companies, recommend- 
ing changes in controls laws, providing 
technical and managerial help—and de- 
termining who is “small business.” 
¢ Who’s Small?—That last power is 
no mean thing. The new administra- 
tion has at hand one proposed system 
for classifying manufacturers on a slid- 
ing scale, as shown by the chart. It 
works out to such findings as that a 
2,495-man aircraft plant falls in the 
small business category while a 52-em- 
plovee millinery shop is big business. 

As developed by Commerce Dept.’s 
Office of Small Business, the system all 
depends on the relation of a given com- 
pany’s size to others in the industry. 
Aircraft plants run large, millinery 
shops run small. 
¢ Wilson Objects—The sweeping na- 
ture of such definitions is supposed to 
be one reason why chief mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson is against the idea 
of SDPA. Wilson vehemently opposes 
(1) giving small business men_ their 
own mobilization agency, and (2) giv 
ing that agency authority that cuts 
across his whole chain of command. 

But if the agency is to function at 

all, that’s the way it would operate— 
across Wilson’s lines. 
e Lightning Rods Up—The $17,000 
a vear job of administrator is not go- 
ing begging for lack of candidates. Ac- 
cording to Washington gossip, former 
Sen. Scott Lucas has the inside track, : 
but will probably prefer to stick to his 
job as Washington lawyer representing 
clients before Congress and government 
agencies. Lucas has instead been push- 
ing Larry Arnold, former official of the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. 

Also in the running are Maurv Mav- 
erick, who held a similar job in World 
War II; John Carroll of Colorado, now 
a White House assistant; Telford Tav- 
lor, backed by the liberal wing of the 
small business bloc; and John Horn, 
assistant to Sen. John Sparkman, chair- 
man of the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee. 
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Fuel Outlook: Warm Homes, Busy Plants 


@ Oil situation seems fairly easy, despite Iran. Price 
differential hampers deliveries in Northeast. 


@ Coal hinges on transportation, with car shortages the 
difficulty. Exports increase the pinch on railroad facilities. 


@ Natural gas pipelines can't keep up with new de- 
mand. But government acts to prevent extension of home 


and industrial service. 


Mobilization will strain the nation’s 
fucl supplies this winter. But homes 
will be warm and industry will keep 
running—barring extremely cold weather 
or unexpected transportation difficulties. 

Fuel shortages, if any occur, will be 
spotty. ‘Transportation will be the cause, 
not inadequate supply. 

Nothing short of total war seems to 
threaten the comfort of homes. An- 
thracite coal will be in ample supply. 
Fuel oil is moving well, except in the 
Northeast where deliveries are hit by 
a bad price differential. Natural gas wiil 
be available when pipelines are laid, 
and the government is discouraging gas 
heating installations in areas where the 
pipelines won't be ready before winter 
sets in. 

Industry, too, should have plenty of 
fuel. But it will have to keep an eve 
on developing bottlenecks, be ready to 
use standby equipment, especially in 
the case of natural gas. 


|. Mild Troubles in Oil 


Supplies of oil promise to be ade- 
quate, though tightnesses may develop 
in a few areas. Principal threats to the 
situation are: 

¢ The U.S. will have to help 
take up some of the slack if the shut- 
down of Iran’s 650,000-bbl.-a-day pro- 
duction continues for any prolonged 
period. Bat the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for Defense figures that we could 
pour up to 460,000 bbl. a day into the 
breach without jeopardizing our own 
supplies this fall or winter. 

¢ Price regulations might create a 
home fuel oil shortage in the Nertheast. 
The Office of Price Stabilization has 
set a price of 9¢ per gal. in New York 
for No. 2 oil used in homes. For several 
wecks, it has been unprofitable to buy 
No. 2 oil on the Gulf of Mexico (at 8¢ 
to 84¢) and ship it to New York. Trans- 
portation now costs about 1¢ a gal., and 
is rising. 

¢ Pipeline expansion is lagging. 
Plans this year call for 16,000 mi. of 
new pipelines. But construction will 
be nearer to 1,600 mi. Oil pipelines— 
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unlike those for natural gas—are used 
to link the wells and the refineries. 
Pipeline lags mean that refinery capacity 
lies idle. PAD is even thinking of con- 
verting the famous Inch lines back from 
gas to oil—but only if the war spreads. 

In detail, the petroleum situation 
looks like this: 

Gasoline will be plentiful. Aviation 
gas facilities are being expanded, and 
the 18,000-bbl.-a-day loss from Aba- 
dan’s refinery is not major. Automobile 
gasoline will be ample in quantity, 
though octane ratings may fall. A short- 
age of lead is forcing them down. PAD 
officials absolve avgas demands from 
part of the blame for the octane short- 
age. They say that the relatively low 
price of lead has hurt production. 

Kerosene supplies are rated good. And 
there’s no transportation problem lurk- 
ing on the horizon of the next few 
months. 

Distillates, including diesel oil and 
home oil fuel, will be adequate except 
possibly for areas where unprofitable 
price spreads cut down on stocks. 

Bunker fuel is the most critical pe- 
troleum product; the supply may be- 
come tight on the North Atlantic sea- 
board. PAD has an eye on the situa- 
tion, but no really major trouble is 
expected. 

One factor working to ease the 
bunker fuel situation is the rise in oil 
prices sanctioned by OPS in June. The 
altered cost differential caused many 
industrial plants to convert to coal. 


ll. Coal Depends on Cars 


The number of hoppers and gondola 
cars moving on the railroads is the de- 
termining factor in the coal supply. 
A foul-up in the car situation could 
cause spot shortages, if not more serious 
trouble. 

But the American Assn. of Railroads 
sees no shortage of coal for homes. 
There’s about 70-million tons of coal 
above ground now; it will be moved to 
distribution areas before winter. 

For industrial users, there’s plenty 
of coal, an adequate number of miners— 


and John L. Lewis does not have an- 
other contract expiring until next 
spring. The national stockpile averages 
70 days’ supply; electric utilities have a 
four-month supply. 

This appearance of plenty does not 
guarantee that coal will be where and 
when it is needed. Mines are already 
reporting a grdwing shortage of cars. 
Government and railroads don’t agree 
on how many new cars are needed, but 
they agree that there’s a lack. 
¢ Hampton Roads—Tremendously in- 
creased coal exports have had an effect. 
In the first half of 1950 the U.S. ex- 
ported 239,000 tons; this vear the figure 
was 10.6-million tons. By the end of 
the year the rate will be 3-million tons 
a month. Nearly 90% of this tonnage 
is passing through the single port of 
Hampton Roads, Va. That has lead to 
a great pileup of cars there. And it 
menaces New England’s coal supplies, 
much of which normally passes through 
the port. 

Homeowners muffed a chance to ease 
the car situation. They passed up the 
chance to fill their bins during the 
summer slack, and are now caught in 
the usual autumn rush. 

One unpredictable factor: If oil or 
gas supplies get into trouble, coal will 
have to make up most of the losses. 


Ill. Flow of Natural Gas 


All summer long, natural gas people 
have been worrying about deliveries this 
winter. The pipeline companies have 
been rushing construction within the 
limits of available materials. But the 
demand for gas has been outrunning the 
laving of pipe. 

PAD has already moved to restrict 
extension of service to industries and 
homes in 15 states and the District of 
Columbia. 

If real shortages hit, industrial use 
will be the first to be curtailed. Gen- 
erally, industries buy gas on an inter- 
ruptable basis, have coal or oil stand- 
bys. But in some areas there’s a ques- 
tion whether standbys would be able to 
cope with a prolonged natural gas short- 
age. 
¢ PAD on Guard—Trouble could easily 
develop in any of the areas covered by 
the PAD restricting order. That in- 
cludes, generally, the states east of the 
Ohio River and down through Virginia. 
Ohio, Wisconsin, and parts of Kentucky 
are also included. 

PAD is also keeping a close check on 
other potential trouble spots. These 
sensitive states include Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Minnesota, Missouri, Neb- 
raska, South Dakota, and Tennessee. 
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Tool Invasion... 


. . « ruffles Cleveland 
machine-tool builders. Ped- 
dling of foreign equipment is 
undercutting U. S. prices. 


Almost nothing raises the blood pres- 
sure quicker than to be undersold in 
your home territory. That’s what’s hap- 
pening in Cleveland, world center of 
the machine tool industry. 

Allen F. Price, a used machinery 
dealer, couldn’t get supplies from local 
suppliers, so he teamed up with Harold 
H. Gonnard—formerly a new and used 
machine dealer in Germany. Last week 
they started peddling foreign-made 
machines around Cleveland—at prices 
20% and more under domestic ma- 
chines of comparable make. 
¢ Threat to Backlog—Local kingpins 
were fit to be tied. This cut-rate selling 
in their own back yard put them in 
a very embarrassing position Since 
foreign machines carry no_ priority, 
Cleveland tool builders might wake up 
some day to find that Price had chewed 
a substantial hunk out of their nice fat 
backlog of orders. And once customers 
got used to foreign-made jobs, it would 
take a lot of selling to convert them 
back to costlier domestic machines. 
¢ No Help—In spite of their wails, they 
probably won’t get much help from 
Washington. The Defense Production 
Administration-National Production 
Authority team has been dickering with 
British and French makers to step up 
exports, even trying to figure out a way 
to get the Germans back into business 
without violating German occupation 
tules. There’s nothing on the books 
now that prevents foreign tool makers 
from exporting tools to this country on 
any scale whatever. 
¢ Good Buys—In the meantime, Price 
is doing a land-office business. Here 
are his bargain offers 

e A German-made Meuser & Co. 
precision engine lathe with accessories 
for $6,000, complete with a 30-day de- 
livery guarantee. This compares with 
a comparable domestic machine that 
costs from $9,000 to $10,500, with de- 
livery date indefinite. 

eA Hercules precision crank 
shaper, made in Holland, for $2,600 
(the domestic counterpart costs 
$3,500). The import job has a speed 
selector head. 

eA Hercules milling machine, 
made in Denmark, for $7,300—as com- 
pared with the $8,500 domestic model. 

All machines are precision tools for 
metal workers, and according to one 
local machine builder, compare favor- 
ably with domestic-made ones. Prices 
on these imports are governed by OPS. 
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... Delivers Them Cleaned 4 


Now you can get your clothes cleaned 
and pressed almost automatically— 
thanks to a vending machine called the 
Valeteria. 

You bring your clothes to the ma- 
chine, which takes your order by phone, 
receives money, gives change, and opens 
its doors—all without manual aid. A 
truck picks up the clothes from the 
locker and brings them back 4 to 7 hrs. 
later, cleaned and pressed. 


Hrs. Later 


Designed by Lippincott & Margulies, 
Inc., industrial designers, and the Elec- 
trical Supervising Company of Chicago, 
the Valeteria will get its first test run 
next week in Cleveland’s Bulkley Build- 
ing arcade. D. O. Summers Co. local 
franchise operator, plans to put Vale- 
terias in terminals, supermarkets, apart- 
ment houses, etc. The one big advan- 
tage to the cleaner: inexpensive opera- 
tion. 
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Working Day and Night 
to Serve You 


Here at Ryerson we’re making an all-out effort to So for any kind of steel—any time—contact your 

ease your steel-buying probiems as much as possible. nearby Ryerson plant. You can be sure we’ll do 
No, we can’t deliver all the steels you may need. our level best to take care of you. 

Critical shortages growing out of the international 

situation prevent that. But what we can do—what 

we are doing is working shoulder-to-shoulder to see PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 

that you get every available item required as quickly CARBON STEEL BARS—Hot rolled | ALLOYS—Hot rolled, cold finished, 

as we can get it to you. and cold finished heat treated 


STRUCTURALS — Channels, angles, STAINLESS— Allegheny bors, plates, 


i we sti i beams, etc. sheets, tubes, etc. 
In spite of unbalanced stocks, 7 till have fairly PLATES— Many types including Inland REINFORCING—Bars oad acces- 


good overall tonnage on hand. And the services of 4-Way Safety Plate sories, spirals, ‘wire mesh 

° ° 40 . ecETS— TT i 
our experienced specialists may prove highly valu- ae ee 
able in determining alternates, when the steels you TUBING—Seamless and welded, MACHINERY & TOOLS—For metal 


mechanical and boiler tubes fabrication 
need aren’t readily available. 


RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS: NEW YORK ° BOSTON ® PHILADELPHIA * 
CLEVELAND © PITTSBURGH «* BUFFALO © CHICAGO ¢ MILWAUKEE © ST.LOUIS © LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO 





How to avoid tite Mourn 


First, be sure your gifts to business friends make a hit. 
Give Zippo... the Windproof Lighter that 

always lights with a zip—even in wind 

or rain. Second,make sure’ you get 

your Zippo gifts in time. Order 

Zippo Lighters and do it early. 

Then nobody will be mournful 

on Christmas morn. 


ZiP7O 


the one-zip Windproof Lighter 


ACT NOW! GET FREE BROCHURE! See how you can 
have your company trade-mark or other message 
reproduced in color on Zippo Lighters, at low cost. 
Engraved lighters should be ordered by October 1st for 
Christmas delivery. Send the coupon today! 


© ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY Dept. BW1-4 © 
© Bradford, Pa. 2 
Send your FREE brochure on Zippo gilt ideas 
showing models with prices and discounts. 


: Company 


FREE SERVICE! No one has ever paid a cent to repair a Zippo! 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Auto prices: Chrysler and Ford were 
the first to take advantage of eased-up 
OPS ceilings +(BW-—Sep.8’51,p28). 
Their new prices went into effect Sept. 
15, a 6.5% jump for Chrysler, a 2.5% 
to 4.31% rise for Ford, Mercury, and 
Lincoln. 
® 

Auto materials: NPA set limits on pro- 
duction of cars with automatic trans- 
missions. The ceilings: 35% of total 
output of models costing $1,800 or less, 
65% of those between $1,800 and 
$2,500. The orders, effective Oct. 1, 
are aimed at conserving aluminum and 
scarce alloy steels. 


. 
A $180-million expansion—$1 30-million 


- of it for New York City—was an- 


nounced by New York Telephone Co. 
On the docket: seven new buildings, 31 
new central offices, two new long-dis- 
tance offices, additions to 43 central 
offices, and 14-million mi. of wire. 

e 


Pacific Northwest power users are pray- 
ing for rain. Unless there’s a lot of 
it in the next two weeks, Defense 
Electric Power Administration — will 
have to cut off power to nine plants 
that make half the nation’s aluminum. 
After the driest spring and summer in 
20 years, power dams have barely 
enough water to keep generators going. 
e 


Montgomery Ward has lost another 
vice-president—Charles A. Maxey, a 23- 
year man. He clashed with Sewell 
Avery, chairman of the board, over his 
duties. Maxey became an officer in 
1949 after 12 officers and six directors 
had resigned en masse. 
e 


Magazine ad rates went up in a second- 
round of hikes. Life announced a 6% 
rise effective Mar. 3, 1952, on top of 
its 8% boost as of Sept. 10, 1951. 
Newsweek gave notice of a 5% to 6% 
increase on July 7, 1952, over and 
above its 9.8% boost of Sept. 3, 1951. 


Boeing filed a countersuit for $7.2-mil- 
lion against Northwest Airlines. North- 
west has already asked $24.8-million 
from Boeing for alleged late delivery 
of Stratocruisers. The Boeing suit. is 
for damage to business and reputation 
and alleged failure of the airline to 
cooperate in the contract. 
e 


Tin concentrates are flowing again from 
Bolivia under a 30-day contract with 
RFC. Price is $1.12 a tb. RFC stopped 
buying last May 31 to hold the price 
down. © Negotiations~ ‘continue for- a 
long-term contract. 
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They did 


The way this steel mill operator* licked his production problem spells out an 9 
answer for every executive who is trying to produce more. His problem was 
acute because he needed more production from the basic physical facilities © 4] 
he already had. Yet he could ill afford lengthy shutdown time. 


what 


So he asked Westinghouse engineers for help on a complete tandem mill 7 
drive ... not just a quotation on devices. His staff and ours worked out an > 
application of many devices—motors, controls, motor generators—to let’ 
him produce more with what he had. Result: production of this tandem mill 
was doubled, and the complete change-over made in 66 hours! 


you can do 


This case history carries a clear meaning for every industry, every manu-® | 
facturing process. It says you solve capacity problems by applying capacity © H 
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thinking. We want to do this kind of thinking with you and your engineer. | 
5 
Hi 





to produce more 


You can choose the actual devices later. It’s how you put them together that 
counts — whether meters, relays, generators, switchgear or welders. Many 
manufacturers make good electrical devices. Westinghouse, in fact, makes a 
broader line than anyone else. But the priceless ingredient Westinghouse offers 
you, in addition, is the skill of broadly experienced engineers in putting to- 
gether the right combination of good devices to let you produce more with 
what you have. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


*name on request 





you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 





MURRAY will head CIO in ’52. If he quits then, bidders will be . . . 


HAYWOOD, organizing head. BUT a darkhorse may be picked. 


Who Will Boss ClO After 1952? 


a week this year’s CIO 
convention promised to be a_ tame 
affair—important mainly as a sounding 
board for CIO’s views on national and 
international Except for some 
jurisdictional conflicts, the once badly 
split CIO faced no real internal prob- 
lems 

Philip Murray changed all that with 
his blunt warning that he wants to quit 
soon as CIO president. Now, when 
convention sessions open in New York 
early in November, bloc politics and 
deal-making will threaten CIO’s new 
unity. While a new president isn’t to be 
chosen this year, jockeying for the job 
will be in full swing. Power blocs will 
be lining up for and against the three 
top candidates—Walter Reuther, James 
B. Carey, and Allan Haywood 
¢ Broad Implications—CIO isn’t the 
only group that will be watching the 
maneuvering for power. For manage- 
ment as well as for CIO, Murray’s resig- 
nation proposal last week has ominous 
implications. It added another uncer- 
tainty to the labor outlook 

The creation of blocs inevitably leads 


Until 


ago, 


issues. 


30 


to confusion and uncertainty—to spec- 
tacular bids for leadership, to internal 
union bickering. Thus, the prospect is 
for more decentralized direction in CIO 
for the next year. 

From past experience, management 
knows that its bargaining and day-by- 
day relations with unions suffer when- 
ever top union people get preoccupied 
with internal problems. Regional and 
local laborites aren’t so likely to follow 
set patterns, or to take so responsible a 
position in dealing with employers. 

It may also have a strong bearing on 
the prospect of AFL and CIO merging. 
Despite AFL’s break with the United 
Labor Policy Committee (BW—Aug.25 
’51,p30), unity is still a live objective for 
both federations. If a leadership tussle 
develops in CIO, a swing toward AFL 
might develop. 
¢ Not Unexpected—Murrav’s warning 
to his vice-presidents that they must 
start thinking of a successor wasn’t en- 
tirely unexpected. Murray, 65-vear-old 
former Scotch coal miner, has wanted 
to step out of his CIO job for some 
time. 


Mostly, it’s a matter of his health. 
Murray hasn’t been well for more than 
a year. His responsibilities as president 
of both CIO and the United Steel 
workers of America—which pays his full 
$25,000-a-vear salary—are arduous. He 
has been told that he should ease up by 
devoting his energy just to the lighter 
job as steel-union chief. 

Murray would never go along with 
that advice if he thought CIO needed 
his guidance. However, he now feels 
that his work in the union federation 
has been completed in the main. 
Troublesome pro-Communists — have 
been kicked out, and CIO has survived. 
It is now strong, claiming 6-million 
members, and is pretty well unified. 

With future programs—and the pos. 
sible someday merger with AFL-—to 
plan for, Murray feels that CIO should 
now turn to new and younger top 
leadership. So he’s ready to retire. 
¢ Who'll Succeed Him?—Murray dis- 
cussed resigning when CIO vice presi- 
dents assembled recently to plan the 
federation’s 1951 convention agenda. 
They told him flatly that a successor ac- 
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LOCATION IN THE NATION 


YES—THE BIG NEWS IN CHEMICALS TODAY is the Cleveland- 
Northeast Ohio area’s “chemical shore,” where more than 
$150,000,000 has been committed for new chemical expansion 
since V-J Day! 

THE PHENOMENAL GROWTH OF THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, 
like the growth of a large number of other industries in this 
area, reflects the superior combination of long-term economic 
advantages here. 

Foremost among these advantages are ready, cheap access to 
fresh water, vital chemical materials and transportation — p/us 
81,000,000 ultimate consumers within overnight haul. 

CHOOSE THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION for chemical 
expansion . . . use our free, confidentiai Location Engineering 
Service now. In the long run, the short haul pays! 


Phone, or write, Development Department 


Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area, the best location in the nation, 


offers industry this superior combination of long-term advantages: 


© At the Market Center of America Complete business and industrial 
with 81,000,000 people within services. 
500 miles. - Favorable tax structure (no state 
* Superlative trausportation by land, income tax). 
water and air. Di d \ 
° Electric power at low ‘ iversif.ed industries to supply 
b ate and be suppiied. 
© Productive workers. 


* Many producers of parts, materials 
and supplies. Desirable plants and plant sites. 


Unlimited fresh-water supply. 


Basic materials right at hand. Excellent living and cultural 
Ample financial services. environment. 








JOIN THE MARCH OF 
THESE MAJOR CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
TO LAKE ERIE’S CHEMICAL SHORE 
in the Best Location in the Nation 


_ - 





ie 
A partial list of companies which have committed 
more than $150,000,000 for new chemical expan- 
sion in Cleveland-Northeast Ohio since V-J Day: 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
Calcium Carbide - Acetylene - Liquid Oxygen 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Sodium - Sodium Peroxide - Chlorine 


HOOKER-DETREX COMPANY 
Trichlorethylene - Perchlorethylene 
INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 

Rayon 
U. S. RUBBER COMPANY 
Vinyl Resins 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
Soda Ash - Caustic Soda - Chlorine - Chromates 
Portland Cement - Industrial Chemicals 


B. F. GOODRICH CHEMICAL COMPANY 
, Vinyl Resins - Plasticizers - General Chemicals 


Write today for special report 
covering your specific plant lo- 
cation problems. Furnished free 
on request. 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


77 PUBLIC SQUARE ° CHerry 1-4200 


CLEVELAND 1,OHIO 





Here are just two of the many kinds of cloth tapes and 

paper masking tapes made by Mystik. They meet the toughest 
specifications demanded by the government—but they go 
beyond that. 'They’re built to meet your needs . . . on the 
production line and for protective shipping. MystTIK is proved 
under toughest conditions . .. Mystik Cloth Tapes supplied 
65% of the total needs of industry and the armed forces during 
World War II. Write for full information and samples. 

Mystik Adhesive Products, 2636 N. Kildare, Chicago 39. 


Mystik Cloth Tapes ° Mystik Paper Masking Tapes ° Mystik Protecto-Mask 


Mystik Dri-Pipe . Mystik Spra-Mask ° Mystik Sand-bilast 








ceptable to everyone couldn’t possibly 
be picked in the short time before the 
convention. If Murray should quit this 
year, they said, his successful job of 
unifying CIO might be undone in a 
scramble for the presidency. Murray 
agreed to stay on for at least another 
year. 

There already are some strong candi- 
dates, and have been—on an_ if-and- 
when basis—for several years. 

Allan S. Haywood, CIO’s organizing 
director and a vice-president, is one 
of them. Secretary-Treasurer James B. 
Carey, who also heads the International 
Union of Electrical Workers, is an- 
other. And, of course, the United Auto 
Workers’ Walter Reuther is a third. 
e All Are Opposed—Each of the big 
three has strong opposition, other lead- 
ers ready to gang up against him should 
his candidacy take serious lines. 

Haywood, genial right-hand man for 
Murray since CIO’s early davs, has a 
lot of friends in CIO’s international 
unions. It’s doubtful, though, that he 
can count on their support for the top 
union office, which requires more pres- 
tige than Haywood now has. Besides, 
Haywood is 63, just two vears younger 
than Murray, and he, too, has been in 
ill health this year. 

Carey isn’t taken very seriously as a 
candidate for the presidency—although 
the fiery young leader has been an al- 
most automatic choice for secretary- 
treasurer at every election. Heads of 
CIO’s key internationals can’t see Carey 
in the important top role in CIO. 
That’s particularly true of Reuther, who 
has a running feud going on with Carey 
over jurisdiction. 

As a matter of fact, Carey mav have 
other things on his mind. Other high 
leaders feel that a CIO secretary-treas- 
urer should devote his full time to the 
job—not double as head of an interna- 
tional, Carey may have to choose be- 
tween quitting his [UE job, or shifting 
from CIO secretary-treasurer to a vice 
presidency. 

Reuther has probably the strongest 
support and the most active opposition 
of the three men. Other leaders may 
oppose Haywood or Carey for weakness 
or a lack of stature; they oppose Reuther 
for the reverse reason. ‘They consider 
him too strong, and too much pointed 
in his own economic and political di- 
rections. 

If a president had to be chosen for 
CIO this year, it very likely would be 
Reuther. But factionalism would surely 
be reborn with the choice. 

As it is, the decision has been post- 
poned, so there is time for selecting, 
building up, and backing a darkhorse 
candidate. 
¢ Watch the Convention—There’s some 
mention about Emil Rieve, of the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America; Jacob 
Potofsky, of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers; or Joseph Curran, of the 
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Sn ee, 


ge eat 
Lets wait ahd see 
NR ec ae 


~ BUT ~- WHILE YouRE WAITING 
/ CALL ON THE BtO TO HELP You 
STUDY THE LOCATION OF “OUR NEW PLANT 


by awn hited 


SI 


pes CHANCES are this ad won’t catch you on 
the very day you decide to go ahead with 
that new plant. At best, there’s always a lot of 
“‘wait-and-see”’ in planning for a new plant. 

But there’s at least one thing you can do to push 
the project along while you’re sweating it out: 


B&O Bird Dogs at Your Beck 


You can get some bird dogs from the Industrial 
Development Staff of the B&O to work, hunting 
out a honey of a location for your new plant— 
when and if. 

This won’t cost you a cent, and it won’t 
obligate you one iota. And if your dreams never 
materialize, no damage done. 

For, among other things, the B&O Industrial 
Development men will treat your dreams 
confidentially. 

They can help you formulate your plans; 
things decided now may have a direct bearing on 
architects’ drawings, financial arrangements, etc. 


Out of Town, in a One-Floor Plant? 


You may have thought of getting out on a 
farm with your new plant—out where you can 
really spread. (Naturally, somewhere along B&O 
lines, I hope.) The most modern factories today 
are ‘“‘in the sticks.” 

You may or may not have considered the econ- 
omies of a 1-story vs. a multi-story plant. 

Let me refresh your mind on some of the 
economies of the 1l-story plant vs. the multi- 
story plant: 

First, of course, there’s the cost of the land. 
You can perhaps buy an entire farm for the cost 
of a portion of a city block. (And it may be smart 
for you to buy 10 times as much land as you 
need at first.) 

Then, according to U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
figures, here are some other comparisons: 


@ building costs of 1-story plants frequently 


are 30% less per square foot than for multi- 

story 

usable area building cost of 1-story is often 

40% less than multi-story 

net usable area of 1-story is 96% against 82% 

warehousing costin 1-story is 2.2 %against 3.4% 

allowable floor load in 1-story is 1,000 lbs. 

per square foot against 250-300 lbs. 

These figures only begin to show the saving in 
a l-story plant, especially considering greatly 
increased labor costs! 


Vital Considerations 


So...while you are “‘waiting’’ . . . consider 
dreaming in terms of a 1-story plant, and let the 
B&O help you find just the right spot for it. 


The B&O will help you appraise the following 
factors of plant location, and others you may 
suggest: LABOR * POWER * WATER °¢ FUEL ¢ SITES 
* MARKETS * WEATHER * RAW MATERIALS * TRANS- 
PORTATION * TAXES * VARIABLE FACTORS 


The B&O says ‘‘Ask our man!” I suggest: ask 
him now. The B&O has Industrial Development 
representatives at: 

New York 4. Phone Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1. Phone LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22. Phone COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2. Phone DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7. Phone WAbash 2-2211 


Write or phone one of these offices today. 


Pn tae 


eR OE il a ae tego PIN! 


The heart of America’s markets and the treasure land 
of the “‘lion’s share” of American industrial resources. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things —better ! 
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The name to watch in chemicals 
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UNSEEN!. ORONITE CHEMICALS 
| MAKE BETTER PRODUCTS POSSIBLE 


a 


. 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


28 SANSOME STREET, SAM FRANCISCO 4 CALIF STANDARD Oil BLOG, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, MEW YORK 20 WY 600 S MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILL 
MERCANTILE SECURITIES BLDG . DALLAS, TEXAS 


National Maritime Union, as compro- 
mise candidates. None now appears a 
strong possibility. 

Then who? The best place to get a 
line on that will be CIO’s convention 
proceedings. More than ever before, 
committee appointments, gavel assign- 
ments, and floor speeches will be megn- 
ingful. They'll tip off the build-up %f 
candidates and possible alignments for 
and against those out for the CIO 
presidency—when it’s to be had. 
¢A Murray Draft?—Meanwhile, the 
possibility of Murray retiring in 1952 
will make him stronger than ever at 
this convention. No other labor leader 
—not even venerable William Green of 
AFL or dramatic John L. Lewis of 
UMW is esteemed by rank-and-filers as 
much as Murray is. Thev look on him 
as a personification of CIO itself. They 
fear that his going will mean the end of 
CIO. 

That brings up this very real possi- 
bility: Unless there are sure signs a 
Murray successor can be found without 
a free-for-all—one able to command the 
respect and cooperation of all unions— 
there may be a groundswell demand for 
Murray to delegate more responsibilities 
and stay in office indefinitely. At most, 
a reluctant promise from Murray would 
only postpone the showdown. 


Experts Will Help WSB 
Stabilize Commissions 


Salesmen’s commissions, like salaries, 
are supposed to be stabilized. The 
Wage Stabilization Board is grappling 
with that problem now—and its not as 
easy as it sounds. To help decide just 
how to go about it, WSB last week 
turned to a panel of experts. 

This isn’t the first time WSB has 
looked to a special group of experts for 
guidance. The Board went outside for 
advice when it tried to stabilize salaries 
for baseball players and entertainers. It 
found then that there’s more to con- 
trolling wages and salaries than just 
setting a simple cost-of-living formula, 
and administering it. 
¢ Panel—This is the group that is look- 
ing into the important question of 
stabilizing commissions: 

Public members: Herbert Unter- 
berger, labor economist in Washington 
and Philadelphia, and Benjamin C. 
Roberts, New York iabor arbitrator. 

Industry members: George Faunce 
of Continental Baking Co, New York, 
and James Worthey of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., Chicago. Alternate is Paul 
Potter of Paul Potter Associates, Chi- 
cago. 

Labor members: Fred Piper of CIO’s 
Insurance Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee and Ray McCall of the AFL 
Teamsters. 
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Key to better research 


GETTING MORE OUT OF ENGINES AND FUELS is a basic aim of GM research. 
80 years ago experiments to eliminate “knock’’ led to tetraethyl lead. Continuing 
explorations brought higher compression ratios—greater efficiency, fuel economy. With 
related work by fuel companies—two gallons of gasoline now do as much work in ’51 
GM cars as three in ’26 models. Continuing research will bring even higher economy. 


How fwo gattons came to do the work of ¢hree 


bie Fee advances in automobile perform- 
ance do not often come about overnight. Most 
result from years of patient research. 


Typical is the long-continued engine-fuel effi- 
ciency study that now enables current General 
Motors cars to get as much as 50% more work out 
of a gallon of gasoline than their predecessors of 
twenty-five years ago. 


For the basic assignment of GM research is to 
be dissatisfied with things as they are—to keep 
applying the latest knowledge of physics and 


chemistry — to keep examining metals, plastics, 
finishes, every material and method of possible 
ruture use in cars. 

These research discoveries are the beginnings of 
better engineering and of better manufacturing. 
Out of their combined efforts come the steady 
year-by-year advances that add up to pacemaking 
improvements in quality, performance and value 
in all General Motors cars—and to something more. 


For these advances also help GM to do a better 
job supplying America’s needs in times of crisis. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC 
BODY 8Y FISHER + GMC TRUCK & COACH 


Key to better engineering 


THE FIFTH WHEEL-—one of many devices 
used in 25,000-mile test drives at the GM 
Proving Ground. Practically frictionless, it 
enables engineers to gauge speed with ex- 
treme accuracy—helps measure fuel consump- 
tion. Typical of double-checks on every detail 
in engineering GM products. 


YOUR KEY TO 
GREATER VALUE 
the Key toa 
Generai Motors 


Car 


J THIS PUSH-BUTTON GIANT typifies countless 
tools developed in GM’s search for ways to build 
better, fuel-thriftier engines. It swiftly shaves 
cylinder heads exactly—replacing a dozen slow 
milling machines. Such tools enable GM to do a 
precision job on a mass scale in GM cars and 
military vehicles. 
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GETS QUICK FACTS ON 


BUSINESS TRENDS 


That special board meeting meant that 
we had to get the facts about local busi- 
ness trends in New York State... and get 


them fast! Thank goodness... 


«+. we were able to get the information 
we needed from our bank — Marine 
Midland. They quickly supplied us with 
up-to-the-minute information that saved 
us hours of trouble.” 


You can have reliable, on-the-spot 
business reporters in 49 New York 
State communities when your com- 
pany banks with The Marine Mid- 
land Trust Company of New York. 

There are 102 Marine Midland 
banking offices in New York State. 
They’re staffed by local people... 
in constant touch with local business 
and industry. Let us show you how 
their intimate knowledge can bene- 
fit your business. 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 





120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 





New Hirings Pose Poll Problem 


Wagner Iron case before NLRB may clear up question 
of whether representation polls should be delayed if sharp 
increase in work force is scheduled in plant. 


The National Labor Relations 
Board’s decision in the Wagner Iron 
Works case may be the final say-so on a 
problem that has long bedeviled em- 
ployers: When should a union repre- 
sentation election be held in a plant 
where there’s to be a big jump in labor 
force? 
¢ Old Policy—Under the Wagner act, 
NLRB held that, on union petition, a 
new election could be ordered in a 
plant after six months if the number of 
employees more than doubled during 
that time. But that policy went out 
the window when the Taft-Hartley act 
came in. T-H barred holding a second 
election within one vear of the certifica- 
tion of a bargaining agent. 

Once before, in 1948, NLRB 
bumped into an election case under 
T-H involving a work force that was 
slated to expand sharply—from +437 to 
1,800 in a year. The board had a peti- 
tion for a bargaining election before 
it. The company, Western Electric, 
opposed it as premature. But NLRB 
ordered the election. 

It did it on four grounds: 

(})~Fhe number of workers involved, 
437, was substantial; (2) they were a 
representative group—a cross-section of 
the eventual plant force; (3) Western 
Electric couldn’t say definitely when 
more workers would be hired: and (4) 
since the expansion depended on de- 
fense orders, the company couldn’t con- 
trol the exnansion date. 
¢ Precedent—NLRB has operated, since 
then, pretty much on that policy. It 
followed it, for instance, in setting a 
bargaining election for Douglas Air- 
craft’s Tulsa plant—where 700 are now 
employed, and 12,000 are expected to 
be working within a year. CIO’s United 
Auto Workers swamped AFL’s Inter- 
national Assn. of Machinists to win bar- 
gaining rights there. 
¢ Deviation—The Wagner Iron case, 
however, may change things. 

AFL’s Bridge, Structural & Omna- 
mental Iron Workers now holds bar- 
gaining rights for Wagner’s 250 Mil- 
waukee employees. UAW claims it now 
represents a majority, and wants an 
election. One was scheduled by NLRB 
but the board canceled it when the 
company withdrew its consent. 

At that time, Wagner complained 
about “threats of violence” against em- 
ployees by UAW. It also told NLRB 
that new defense orders would cause a 
big-jump in the number of.workers em- 
ployed this fall. 


UAW struck the plant when the 
election was canceled, and half of Wag- 
ner employees were off the job. Wag- 
ner fired 71 for violating the company’s 
unexpired contract with AFL—which in- 
cluded a no-strike clause. UAW filed 
unfair-labor-practice charges with the 
NLRB, petitioned again for an election. 
¢ Some Differences—Aside from the 
fact that an unfair-labor-practice charge 
complicates the Wagner case, there are 
a few differences between it and the 
precedent Western Electric case. 

For instance, Wagner says its hiring 
will be well under way by a definite 
date: Oct. 1, when, it savs, a “repre- 
sentative” work force will be in the 
plant. Western Electric was indefinite. 

In view of that, NLRB must decide 
whether the present work force is really 
“substantial” and “representative’’—en- 
titled to an immediate election—or 
whether the election should be deferred. 
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For World Peace 





A statement bj the New York State CIO 














Where CIO Stands 


Communist propagandists constantly ham- 
mer away on one theme: American foreign 
policy is by and for Wall Street. Last 
week, CIO’s big New York state council 
took out a $3,960 ad in The New York 
Times to say it isn’t so. The government's 
foreign policy, as CIO sees it, is the work- 
ers’ policy, too. American labor is “un- 
equivocally for the principles being enunci- 
ated by our government.” The union 
made sure that world diplomats gathered 
in San Francisco for ratification of the 
Japanese peace treaty got copies of the ad. 
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Three of many outstanding features that account for the Modine quality reputation 


Discharge air temperatures of 110° to Versatile control of air delivery is pro- Big Modine Vertical Units for big de- 
120° F. are correctly related to air-veloci- vided by Cone-Jet, Truncone or Louvre fense plants eliminate expensive duct- 
ties — assure perfect heating comfort deflectors. You can choose the right one work, retain the flexibility necessary for 
plus lower fuel costs. for your job at no extra cost. subsequent changes in plant layout. 


--it all adds up to this .. Modine 
is tops in unit heater values 


Advanced Ar: compe su styl- 
ing . gist ade in. and 
Tiksbendie quality hallmarks 
of Modine Unit tae They're one 
a: of at performance at 
its best — hi, eee 

of trouble fae service. Bull 6 toad. 
ard of excellence — Modine is ay 


pe Fo nn 


So wi you need Vertical Delivery 
models (illesteated), Horizontals or 
Power-Throws — compare first! 
Modine Mfg. Co., 1508 Dekoven Ave., 
Racine, Wis. 


Vertical delivery model ata Write for Bulletin 149-A, 
shown here. Also a “Modine Unit Heating.” 
available in Horizontal hat Or contact your Modine repre- 
and Power-Throw types. . sentative listed in the classified 
‘ section of your phone book. 


Engineers rate Modine 


the standard of excellence WA, f, 2 





FROM RESEARCH- 
TO PRODUCTION- 
TO CUSTOMER... 


One Monday, a harried manu- 
facturer came to Rogers and said that bis 
regular supplier had failed — that unless 
he had gaskets in one week his company’s 
vast assembly lines would shut down. 


IN THREE DAYS, we converted a laboratory 
DUROID into a production material. 
On Saturday we delivered the new 
DUROID, an asbestos-neoprene ma- 
terial, to our Fabricating Department, 
which, in the meantime, had built 
dies. On Monday, we flew the parts 
to the customer's plant. 


THIS NEW DUROID is a Rogers FIBERLOY, one 
of many special formulations produced 
by us to meet special requirements. 
You may be looking for a unique ma- 
terial. Contact us if you are. We are 
specialists in special formulations. You 
name it — we'll make it and fabricate 
it, too. 





W she Bele, 2 
Qs Here's Rogers and 
> 


as Its Fiberloys” will 
help you decide if 
our materials have 
a place in your 
operations. Please 
write for it to 
Dept. B, Rogers 
Corporation, Man- 
chester, Conn, 


Qaick-Reading Booklet 











ROGERS CORPORATION 


Established in 1832 
38 





| New Labor Laws Coming Up 


Long session gives Congress chance to tackle labor prob- 
lems. Taft-Humphrey bill, easing union-shop restrictions, is 
likely to pass. Two others have only a slim chance this year. 


A couple of months ago, it looked as 
though the current session of Congress 
wasn't going to provide any labor legis- 
lation. But now the chances are better 
than even that one, and possibly three, 
labor laws will pass before Congressmen 
knock off and go home. 

The unexpected length of the ses- 

sion is the main reason that labor laws 
have moved into line for passage. 
House and Senate are having to wait on 
“must” legislation that probabl will 
hold them in Washington until well 
into October. They have unexpected 
time to take up labor matters. 
e One Urgent Bill—Onlv one of the 
three pending labor bills (S. 1959) 
really rates as urgent on Capitol Hill. It 
has been passed by the Senate and sent 
to the House, which will probably ap- 
prove it. The bill is one of two meas- 
ures sponsored jointly by Republican 
Sen. Robert A. Taft and Democratic 
Sen. Hubert H. Humphrev, frequently 
opponents in the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee. 

The Taft-Humphrey bill would re- 
move the uncertamtv over union-shop 
elections caused by a U.S. Supreme 
Court decision. The court, in effect, 


invalidated 5,000 union-shop elections 


4 els 
o OCAL $69 aw 


held before top AFL and CIO officers 
signed Taft-Hartley non-Communist af- 
fidavits (BW —Jul.21°51,p32) 

The bill would give retroactive 
legality to union-shop agreements left 
up in the air by the court decision, and 
(2) eliminate the union-shop election 
requirements from T-H. Unions would 
be allowed to bargain for contracts 
without an authorizing vote by a ma- 
jority of plant employees. 

e Others Less Certain—The two other 
labor actions are much less certain of 
adoption. One concerns the construc- 
tion industry. Among its provisions is 
one waiving representation elections 
and union-shop polls in the construc- 
tion industry. Passage of S. 1959, of 
course, would make the union-s}0p por- 
tion meaningless. The other bill would 
make it harder for Communists and 
party-liners to function in labor unions. 

The construction industrv bill (S. 
1973) is sponsored by Sen. Taft, Sen. 
Humphrev, and Republican Senators 
Harrv P. Cain and Richard M. Nixon. 

Right now, the bill is before a Sen- 
ate labor-management relations subcom- 
mittee, which plans hearings to find out 
what contractors think of it. Drafted in 
collaboration with the AFL’s strong 


The aides ay No Favorites 


The recent Ford Motor Co. layoffs hit 
women workers the hardest. In return, the 
ladies promptly picketed their own local 
600 of the United Auto Workers (CIO). 
Their protest was that they had been dis- 
criminated against—to keep men at work 
in the Rouge. They charged that union 


officers had failed to stick up for women 
members’ job rights, and were “unfair to 
female help.” Local 600 officers took the 
picketing in stride. They countercharged 
that internal politics in the highly factional 
local, rather than job rights, were behind 
the picketing. 
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UNIT ZIPSETS 


i 


WHEN 
ONE ZIPSET writine 


DOES IT! 


UNIT ZIPSETS cut paperwork cost... 
designed for you by Standard Register Systems Men 


Do you want to save hours of need- 
less paperwork—eliminate repeated 
forms writing—operate your busi- 
ness with more efficient record sys- 
tems? Don't overlook the chance! 
Let a Standard Register Representa- 
tive apply 39 years of systems and 
methods know-how to your prob- 
lems—develop the simplest and fast- 
est way to make records you need. 
Take Standard’s UNIT ZIPSETS, 
for instance. In a Brooklyn service 
organization, 4 girls now handle not 
merely the same volume of business 
as 7 did, but 71% more. That’s 
Paperwork Simplification:* 


Eliminate re-writing! Combine 
separate forms (even different sizes, 
different paper stocks) into one 
UNIT ZIPSET for ONE writing of 
common information. One “zip” 
separates forms for distribution. 


The Standard Register Company 

709-A Campbell Street, Dayton 1, Ohio 

Send without obligation, your Z1p-PacKAGE of aids to 
“Paperwork Simplication.” 


Write anywhere! By machine or 
by hand: on counter, desk, truck, 
sales floor, route wagon, shipping 
platform. Handy Slip-Pak portable 
holder available. 


Write any time! Copies and car- 
bons pre-assembled. Ideal for forms 
that require later entries to com- 
plete. Hold entire set, or parts of it, 
intact. 

*Here’s Paperwork Simplification! 
SEE what it means. Read the plain, 
factual system-stories—in which 
business men describe their solutions 
to the common “paperwork” prob- 
lem. Actual forms. Ideas you can 
use. Get it all in the Zip-Package 
of “Business Aids,” sample UNIT 
ZIPSETS and other exclusive infor- 
mation. Free; call the Standard Reg- 
ister office (in your telephone direc- 
tory) or mail coupon. 





Standard Register | — 


Company - 





LJ, KANT-SLIP CONTINUOUS FORMS 


ra Zone. State. 
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Look at the world’s manufactured 
wealth and that is the stamp you 
will see. 

Why? Because America’s cease- 
less quest has been the turning of 
raw materials into a better way of 
life, faster and cheaper. 

And that has always meant the 


most effective application of horse- 


power in more effective machines. 

In these machines of great preci- 
sion usually you will find Twin 
Disc Clutches. 

For the list of manufacturers who 
turn to Twin Disc for the RIGHT 
harness for their horsepower reads 
like the bluebook of the machine 
tool industry. 


--.and TWIN DISC Applies the Production Power 


Gai 


CLUTCHES AND 
By, 


DRAULIC DRIVES 
VY 


Building & Construction Trades Dept., 
the bill would: 

e Waive the necessity of a union- 
shop poll by NLRB before a contractor 
could sign and enforce a union-shop 
contract. 

e Permit a contractor to sign a 
union-shop contract with a union even 
before work starts on a project and be- 
fore there are workers to vote on their 
choice of a union. (In this respect, the 
bill is even more favorable to unions 
than the Wagner act, T-H’s predeces- 
sor.) 

¢ Permit a union-shop contract to 
require workers to join the union within 
seven days after going on the payroll. 
Under T-H, thev can’t be forced into 
a union in less than 30 days. 

¢ Unions Split—Most AFL unions 
are giving at least lip-service support to 
the bill. The big exception is the In- 
ternational Assn. of Machinists, a fre- 
quent rival of the campaign at first. But 
after labor unity ctacked—when AFL 
broke with the United Labor Policy 
Committee—CIO took a stand against 
the construction-elections bill. 

CIO says it won’t back the measure 
unless (1) the bill is amended to permit 
unicn hiring halls in the maritime in- 
dustry, and (2) protection is given in 
the bill to production-worker unions 
representing construction workers em- 
ployed full time in plants. 

It’s hardly likely that the changes will 
be made. The split in labor probably 
will kill the bill for this session. 
¢ No Anti-Communist Bill—The third 
bill before Congress, introduced bv 
Democratic Sen. McCarran, is based 
on charges that Communist agents and 
sympathizers have infiltrated vital de- 
fense industries. Its aim, savs McCar- 
ran, is to help unions and emplovers 
get rid of potential subversives. ‘The 
McCarran bill would: 

¢ Make it illegal for a member of 
a “Communist organization”’—including 
any Communist-front or Communist- 
action organization—to serv an ofh- 
cer or representative of a labor union. 

¢ Void NLRB certifications of 
any union having a Communist officer 
or representative. 

¢ Permit employers to discharge, 
without penalty, any employee who is 
on record as a member of an organiza- 
tion listed as subversive by the Attorney 
General; who has concealed member- 
ship in such an organization; or who 
has refused to tell a legislative commit- 
tee whether he is now or “knowingly” 
has been a member of such an organiza- 
tion. 


This is a Twin Disc Machine Tool Clutch, one of the sfand- 
ardized products for specialized demands, which helps 
American machine tools perform in split second cycles over 
long periods of time. 


The McCarran bill is before the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, which feels 
that the measure should get a lot of 
careful consideration; it’s too important, 
the committee says, for fast handling. 
TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin Neither CIO nor AFL support a 


+ DALLAS © DETROIT © LOS ANGELES © NEWARK © NEW ORLEANS © SEATTLE © TULSA bill. 


* HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford, lilinois 





BRANCHES: CLEVELAND 
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FROM THE WORLD’S FIRST—TO THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
OUTDOOR STEAM ELECTRIC STATION 


Back in 1936, in Utah, Esasco built the world’s 
first outdoor steam electric station. Today 
Esasco is building the world’s largest—in 


record time. The four huge generating units of 


this giant installation on the Ohio River near 
Joppa, Illinois, will produce 650,000 kilowatts 
—36 times the output of the 1936 station—to 
power a new Atomic Energy Commission plant. 


Electric Energy, Inc.*—a group of five major 
investor-owned utility companies which will 
operate the new station—engaged Esasco to 
plan, engineer, design and construct the entire 
project. Within a few weeks after authoriza- 


tion, Epasco had chosen the site, purchased 
all major equipment and started construction. 


When completed, this plant wili be another 
outstanding example of Epasco engineering 
and construction. During the past half century 
Esasco has completed more than one billion 
dollars worth of new plants for business and 
industry throughout the world. 


We shall be glad to send you a copy of our 
brochure upon request. Address: Ebasco 
Services Incorporated, Dept. C, Two Rector 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


*Electric Energy, Inc. is comprised of these utility companies: 


CenTrRat ILuinois Pustic Service Company ¢* Itirnois Power Company * Kentucky Utiuities Company 


Mippte Soutn Urtiuities, Inc. * 


Union Etectric Company or Missovunt 
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a EBASco 


%, 
2 » 
Fee conse™* 


Appraisal 
Budget 
Business Studies 
Consulting Engineering 
Design & Construction 
Financial 
Industrial Relations 
Inspection & Expediting 
Insurance, Pensions 

& Safety 
Office Modernization 
Purchasing 
Rates & Pricing 
Research 
Sales & Marketing 
Systems & Methods 
Taxes 
Traffic 
Washington Office 


EBASCO TEAMWORK GETS THINGS DONE ANYWHERE IN THE wortD EBASCO SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








The second step that leads to sales... 


They saw your ad and liked what it said. They’re sold 
on your product and want to buy. Now they’re ready 
for the second step... to find out WHERE to buy it. 


9 out of 10 shoppers refer to the ‘yellow pages’ of the 
telephone directory for buying information. You make 
buying easy for them if you provide a list of your dealers 
to choose from. And you do just that when you use 
Trade Mark Service...display your trade-mark or brand 
name over a list of your dealers in the ‘yellow pages.’ 


Isn’t it a good idea to help your prospects take the 
steps that lead right to your dealers? 


2 


“MEpicas BuvInG GUIDE etaiiadaed YEARS 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, 


CALL YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE OR SEE 


THE LATEST ISSUE OF STANDARD RATE AND DATA 





Free Hams, Too? 


Packinghouse workers local 
asks for a minimum annual 
wage of $3,000—with free 
and cut-rate meat thrown in. 


If a United Packinghouse Workers 
(CIO) local wins a current bargaining 
demand, every John Morrell & Co. em- 
ployee will have a 15-lb. ham on his 
dinner table at Christmas and Easter— 
free from Morrell. 

At other times, he will be able to 
buy choice meats at wholesale prices. 
This, says the local, is “the only way 
packinghouse workers feel they can get 
meat at present prices and at their 
present wage levels.” 
¢ Serious Demand—The contract de- 
mand for free and cheap meat by UPW 
Local 1 at Ottumwa, Iowa, is a serious 
one—although the local’s negotiators 
hint they might trade it off for a cents- 
per-hour raise from Morrell. 

“Many firms give samples of their 
products to employees at Christmas 
time, and many sell their products to 
employees at a big discount or at whole- 
sale,” Walter Van Tassell, local presi- 
dent, explains. ““We’re only asking that 
Morrell do what others are doing.” 

The meat demand is just one of 27 
drafted by national and local officers 
and submitted to Morrell. Local 1 also 
wants a $3,000-a-vear assured minimum 
annual wage, a cost-of-living bonus ta 
be paid monthly on the basis of BLS’ 
c-of-] index, and an employer-financed 
social service fund (BW-—Jul.28’51, 
p30). UPW considers the $3,000 an- 
nual wage the most important. 
¢ Free Lunches, Too—I‘ree meat isn’t 
the only novel demand Local 1 tossed 
at Morrell when bargaining started in 
August under a wage reopening. It also 
asked: 

e¢ Free lunches daily for each 
worker, or a $l-a-day payment in lieu 
of the free lunch. 

¢ Regular pay for the daily 30-min- 
ute lunch period. 

¢ Two hours travel time daily, at 
regular pay, for each employee—one 
hour each way to and from work. 

eA birthday holiday for every 
worker, with eight hours’ straight wages. 

¢ Seats for every employee able to 
do his job while sitting down. 
¢ No Cost Estimate—Some of the side 
demands are on the table principally as 
trading material. UPW @ local officers 
admit they don’t expect to get them all. 

But except for the national demands, 
they expect to hold out longest on the 
free-meat demands (choice cuts, they 
say, not “chopped, cooked, or offal 
products”) and the supplementary bar- 
gain-meat demand. 
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What Are Standard Practices? 


It's important to know under WSB's new policy of 
allowing fringe raises up to prevailing levels. Cleveland's em- 
ployers are ready: Their annual ‘‘bible" gives them the facts. 


Statistical data on industry and area 
wage practices gained new :mportance 
last week when the Wage Stabilization 
Board announced it would approve in- 
creases in fringe benefits that “do not 
exceed the prevailing industry or area 
practice either as to amount or type” 
(BW—Jul.28"51,p38). 

Many employers have only the vagu- 
est idea of what prevailing patterns may 
be. However, there are exceptions. One 
of the most striking is a group of com- 
panies in Cleveland that has access to 
an unusual research volume. It is a 
100-page handbook of applied personnel 
practices in the Cleveland area. For em- 
ployers, it has become an invaluable tool 
in negotiating on fringes or in taking 
fringe cases to WSB. 

The 1951 edition of the handbook— 
published by the Associated Industries 
of Cleveland since 1948—is based on 
personnel practices of 302 top Cleve- 
land companies. It shows just about 
everything that goes to make up the 


union contracts in the Cleveland area. 
¢ What It’s For—AIC started running 
up its report with three goals in mind. 
It wanted to: (1) Provide ammunition 
tor employers in contract negotiations; 
(2) assist them in their day-to-day rela- 
tions with workers and unions, and (3) 
help them gauge bargaining trends and 
future union demands with close-toler- 
ance accuracy. 

AIC members say the report has 
done all this and more. It has helped 
keep union demands in line by making 
area standards a matter of record. And 
it has kept unions from playing one 
employer against another. 

The report covers about every angle 
that could come up in negotiations. 
It shows the employer just how his 
working conditions stack up. 

e Average Employee—The “average” 
Cleveland industrial employee, accord- 
ing to AIC’s analysis, now enjoys six 
paid holidays a year. He gets a one- 
week vacation after one year, two weeks 


HOW TO LIFT can be shown best by a model, foreign sa‘ety expe 


“Mechanical Man” Works for Safety 


It’s better to use models to demonstrate 
safe work methods, Ted Darger (center 
above) told members of a 12-man foreign 
industrial-safety team during a visit to San 
Francisco recently. His “safety assistant” — 
a plywood mechanical man—underscored 
the advice. 

Produced by the California Dept. of In- 
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dustrial Safety, the mechanical man is 
operated by a handle. Through it, workers 
can feel the dangerous strain from improper 
lifting, and the strain-free ease of proper 
methods. Wrong lifting 2nd falls are among 
the top causes of industrial .njaries. The 
foreign safety team has been touring plants 
since June studying American methods. 





MATERIALS HANDLING 
BRIEFS 


min : ee | 
See the or? He’s looking out the 
window of the bucket leg on this Wellman 
Hulett-type Ore Unloader. Operator is in 
good position to direct the huge machine 
as it scoops up ore, feeds it continuously 
to stockpile. 


a 


ethod of trans-ship- 
ping big apparatus to new power plant 
down the river was to erect this Wellman 
Crane, and a duplicate at power plant con- 
struction site. Cranes lift equipment weigh- 
ing up to 187 tons, keep it moving to speed 
construction. 


Big muscles for getting materials out of a 
mine are provided by this Wellman Mine 
Hoist. It lifts a 15-ton load up the shaft 
1000 feet a minute. Whether the need is 
for machinery to handle heavy bulk ma- 
teri: ls, or specialized steel mill equipment, 
Wellman will build it . . . better. The 
Wellman Engineering Company, 7000 
Central Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Wellman will build it! 
WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING. COMPANY: CLEVELAND 
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Now You Can SEE 
Where You Can't LOOK 


WiTH THE 


IAMOND 





TIRED TELEVISION) 


ft try, research, commerce, science, etc., 
| smany operations and conditions that need to be 
seen cannot be looked at because it is too difficult 
of too dangerous. 

The “Utiliscope” (wired television) enables you 
to see where you can’t look. Its camera eye can be 
placed in dangerous, remote or inaccessible spots 
and it will bring an exact image right to the operator 
Moreover, several cameras can observe various 
parts of an operation or several related operations. 
Images of these directly in front of the operator 
enable him to accurately control the whole... 


TYPICAL 


On“Utiliscope” receiver, operator “sees” distant 
or dangerous operation in comfort and safety. 


concentrating responsibility and avoiding mistakes 
through erroneous information. 

e “Utiliscope” saves manpower, improves 
product quality, increases production and prevents 
accidents. 

The Diamond “‘Utiliscope” is surprisingly simple 
and low in cost. No special skill is needed for 
installation and operation. Its stability and relia- 
bility are exceptional. Ask for Bulletia 1025 which 
shows a wide variety of 


cost-cutting applications. Winayy \' 
f) 


USES—Studying destructive tests of engines * Watching flow of molten 


sieel * Checking remote gauge readings * Observing conditions inside furnaces * View- 
ing nuclear research * Coordinating materials flow on conveyors. 


The “Utiliscope” (Reg. U.S. Pat. Office) 


DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION 
LANCASTER, OHIO « OFFICES IN 39 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ited. Windsor, Ontario 
Quality pag nssey For Industy 


Diamond Specialty t 
Since 1903, Diamond 


WRITE FOR 
BULLETIN 1025 


after five years. He's paid once a week, 
on Friday, and by check. 

There's a 50-50 chance that he is 
covered by some type of group life in- 
surance. It’s almost certain that he is 
covered by hospitalization insurance. 
And if he works for a large company 
(500 employees and over) the odds are 
better than even that he benefits from 
a company-sponsored retirement plan 

He customarily starts his job at 
either 7 a.m. or 7:30 a.m. and ends it at 
3:30 p.m. or + p.m. But since the start 
of the Korean war the possibility of his 
working a swing shift or late shift is five 
times as great. 

It’s better than three to one that he 
is a union man, or works in a shop 
where there is a union contract. 
¢ Few Changes—The 1951] AIC analy- 
sis shows a few changes over previous 
years—indicating current bargaining 
trends. For instance: 

¢ Management acceptance of the 
standard six paid holidays a year is now 
almost uniform in companies with 100 
or more employees. But resistance to 
union pressure for more than six has 
been stiff. 

¢ Eligibility requirements for paid 
vacations have been relaxed a little. 
Employees with less than a year’s serv- 
ice—but at least six months—are now 
given three or four days off with pay. 

¢ l’ew pension plans were put into 
effect in 1950 through collective bar- 
gaining. And of 93 pension plans op- 
erating in the area, a big majority were 
introduced by management. In most 
cases, management foots the whole bill. 

e The movement by small com- 
panies in the direction of at least some 
form of employee insurance program 
has been marked in recent years. Some 
have put into effect group insurance, 
most settled just for hospitalization. 

e Few Cleveland contracts show 
“escalator” and improvement-raise 
clauses. 

¢ Most employers have eased rules 
governing compulsory _ retirement; 
skilled workers about to retire are fre- 
quently asked to stay on the job until 
the present emergency ends. 

¢ The housewife is reappearing in 
the plant; women workers made up 
14% of the employed work force at 
the time of AIC’s last checkup, now 
they are 17% of the total. 

e For Employers Only—AIC’s annual 
report is intended for management 
only. AIC doesn’t make copies of the 
report available to unions, except 
through the Cleveland Public Library. 

Ww hen the first AIC reports came 
out, unions questioned the validity of 
the data presented. They now accept 
the statistics as essentially correct—and 
fortify their own bargaining positions 
with citations from the library copy, 
generally well worn by the end of the 





vear. 
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When the Sturtevant Air Handling Division of Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
planned a new warehouse at Hyde Park, Mass., they found 

they could save substantially on framing by using this strong yet light 
aluminum roofing. Weight is only 56 Ibs. per square— 

see specifications for load-carrying capacity. 

Ease of application further lowered initial cost. And the 
company looks forward to years of minimum maintenance with the 
rustproof, corrosion-resistant metal that needs no painting. 

Workers will also find summer temperatures cooler under heat-reflecting 
aluminum...and lighting will be better under this bright ceiling. In your 
next building these two advantages may be even more important. In any 
building the rustproof permanence of aluminum must save you money. 


For literature, technical assistance and application details, call on Reynolds. 


@ Offices in principal cities. Check your classified phone book 
for our listing under “Building Materials,” or write: 
Reynolds Metals Company, Building Products Division, 

2005 South Ninth St., Louisville 1, Ky. 


Aluminum is required for planes and other military needs. Reynolds 
Lifetime Aluminum Industrial Corrugated is still produced, but the total 
supply is necessarily reduced, DO-rated orders receive priority handling. 


Specifications for Reynolds Lifetime 
Aluminum Industrial Corrugeted: 
Thickness .032” 
Corrugations 7/8” deep, 2-2/3” crown to 
crown 
Uniform load support (roof) 80 p.s.f. on 4 
purlin spacing 
Uniform wind load capacity (siding) 20 
p.s.f. on girt spacings up to 79” 
Roofing width 35”, coverage 32” 
Siding width 33-3/4”, coverage 32” 
Lengths 5’, 6’, 7’, 8’, 9’, 10’, 11’, 12’ 


REYNOLDS (én: / ALUMINUM 
_ INDUSTRIAL CORRUGATED 





Could you stay in business 7 


1 IF YOUR OWN RECORDS WENT UP IN SMOKE, What would you do? 
43 out of 100 businesses whose records are lost by fire just don’t reopen. 


2 BUT YOUR BUILDING is 
*‘fireproof’? Better know, 
now, that this simply means 
that a fire which starts in 
our office will be walled-in 
and intensified. 


Mosler “A” Label 
with built-in money chest for com- 
bined protection against fire and 


burglary 


World's largest builders of safes and vaults . . 


Record Safe 


3 AND YOU'RE ALREADY put- 
ting records in a safe-or 
metal container? Fine—un- 
til ternperatures get above 
350° F. Then, an old, heavy- 
walled ineffective safe acts 
as an incinerator, 


4 YOU'RE COVERED by fire 
insurance? Read your pol- 
icy. You'll find you have to 
prepare a proof-of-loss state- 
ment to collect fully. How 
could you—with records in 
ashes? 


THINK what you'd be up against without your Accounts 
Receivable Ledgers, your Tax and Inventory Records 
and other vital business papers! 


Don’t gamble another day... 


or night. Protect your 


records and the future of your business with a modern 
MOSLER “A” LABEL RECORD SAFE. The “A” Label is your 
assurance that this safe has passed the independent 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. severest test for fire, im- 
pact and explosion. Look for this label on your safe. 


Every business needs this protection. Get it today. 


*# Mosler Safe “ 
“ Mosler eo" 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


- Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults 


at Ft. Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


The Mosler Safe Company 


Consult classified tele- 


Department BW -9, Hamilton, Ohio 


Please send me free booklet—giving the latest authentic information on | 
how to protect the vital records on which my business depends. | 





BRIEFS 


New public member of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, Thomas F. Coman, 
is a labor writer, formerly with the 
Associated Press, more recently with 
the Bureau of National Affairs, a com- 
mercial service. On WSB, he succeeds 
Dr. George W. Taylor, who resigned 
to resume teaching (BW—Aug.18’51, 
p32). 

e 
No sugar strike is in prospect for 
Hawaii, now that plantations and the 
International Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union have signed a new 
three-vear contract. The pact provides 
for an 1l¢ raise, plus an additional 
14¢ boost for each $2-a-ton rise above 
$116 a ton in the New York price of 
Taw sugar. 

° 
Federal time-off, frequently criticized 
as more than private emplovers provide, 
has been cut by Congress from 26 to 
20 days a vear. The reduction is part 
of a general economy drive. 

* 
Return to work agreement between the 
Mallory division of the John B. Stetson 
Co. and AFL’s hatters’ union ended a 
50-day strike last week. Sirikers ac- 
cepted a 5¢ hourly raise, retroactive to 
June 1. The contract can be reopened 
if BLS’ c-of-l index for Dec. 15 shows 
a rise over the June figure. 

e 
An inquiry into UE, aimed at sifting 
charges that the union is under strong 
Communist influence, is being con- 
sidered by a Senate internal security 
subcommittee. 
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7* That’s proof that Western Pacific can...and does...deliver the goods on time! 





Just released by W.P....“Destination America’, a fascinating new rail- 
road movie. Write for descriptive booklet and for information about free 
showings. Dept. BW, Western Pacific, 526 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


ROUTE OF THE VISTA-DOME CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR 








We Cut Training 

Time 20%-Reduced 

Cost Per Trainee 
with the 


Ampro 


16mm Sound Projector 


You, too, will realize substantial sav- 
ings in time and money by training 
new men with the Ampro Stylist! 
Thousands of businesses countrywide 
have proved sound movie projection 
unequalled for job training efficiency. 
And never before has one projector 
offered so much to industry: 29 Ib. 
pertability (complete with 8” speaker 
and carrying case) ... easiest to set-up 
and thread... full hour reel runs, Solve 
your training problem at $ 00 
low cost during the pres- 375 
ent world emergency... CompPLETE 
mail coupon below! 


Light and 
Compact! 
oo 29 Ibs! 


AMPRO CORPORATION BW-9-51 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 


Rush me FREE illustrated literature on the 
amazing Ampro Stylist Projector for business 
use ... also folder on Ampro Model 690 
Power Speaker. 





PRODUCTION 


Here’s how the U.S. M46 (Patton) tank 
compares with the Russian T34 


M46 
Weight : 48 Tons 
Engine 
70 Miles 
810 


Cruising Range 
Horsepower 
Speed 
Transmission Automatic 
Cooling Air 
Simplicity 


COBUSINESS WEEK 


12-Cylinder Gasoline 


Above 35 mph. 


Complex but efficient 


734 
35 Tons 
12-Cylinder Diesel 
150 Miles 
500 
30-35 mph. 
Manual 
Water 


Bare essentials, in 
many cases below 
acceptable standards 


U.S. Armor: The Champ 


Although it had a bad start, the 
American tank is top dog in Korea 
today. And U.S. ordnance officers 
think it will stay that way unless the 
Communists come up with something 
revolutionary. In tank-against-tank com- 
bat, the Patton M-46 has knocked out 
Russian-built T-34’s in a ratio of 18 
to 1. 


On that record, the Pentagon is con- 
vinced that U.S. methods of designing, 
procuring, producing, and testing tanks 
are the best in the world. As for the 
Patton, it has proved itself on the bat- 
tlefield; future models will stick closely 
to the original. 

The experts say that experience has 
upheld its designers’ emphasis on fire-, 
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D&C Black & White, the aristocrat 
of superfine glossy cocteds, is the 
paper to use for absolute fic elity 
of reproduction and for the finest 
possible effects in one or many 
colors. Mead makes a complete line 
of coated papers for every need; 
Always specify Mead Papers. 


MEAD THE MEAD CORPORATION “rarer MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


| papers | Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Company, 118 W. First St., Dayton 2» New York « Chicago Boston: Philadelphia 


Est. 16466 








PENSIONS 
an impartial approach 


Our brochure “Planning a Success- 
ful Retirement Program for Your 
Company’’ explains how we can as- 
Se A ESET sist you in designing or revising a 
: pension program. We operate as actu- 
‘Retirement: ram arial consultants on a fee basis and 

i our service is built upon years of 
can coun COMET experience working with all types of 
plans, self-administered, trusteed, 
insured, profit sharing, and combina- 
tions of these. Write for a copy on 
your business letterhead. 





Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE BROKERS e CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland Buffalo 








Washington Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 
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LORAIN C2 POWER rors 


One man at the controls of 
ee a ' a Lorain is worth 20 to 30 
strong backs in handling all 
kinds of heavy materials... 
and efficiency will never vary 
at any hour, nor in any season. 


HANDLE ANY MATERIAL 


Use a magnet—or any of 16 
or more other attachments 
to handle material of any 
type...and it’s a one man 
job in most cases, not the job 
of a whole crew. 


et aliens 


UNION MALLEABLE MANUFACTURING CO., CERWES 445 GUER WS VAD 
Ashland, Ohio, unloads scrap and pig iron You are not chained to tracks 
daily, using a Lorain crane with a 36” magnet. with a Lorain. Use a crawler 
In addition, the Lorain handles annealing mounting, or a Lorain on rub- 
pots, unloads and places machinery, struc- ber tires for fast moves on many 
tural steel, etc. jobs around your plant. Ask 

the Thew- Lorain distributor 

near your factory for details. 


oe oe ee) Yi 
THE THEW SHOVEL CO., LORAIN, OHIO 


> ay y: | | AW World's Largest Builders of 


Commercial Size Cranes and Shovels 





power first, and mobility second. 
¢ Unfair Start—Early in the Korean 
war, reports coming back to the U.S. 
claimed that the Communists’ T-34 
was outgunning and outrunning the 
best of our armor, Actually, the com- 
parisons were unfair. In the early days 
of shortage, the Army was forced to 
match the light M-22—the General 
Chaffee—against the tougher ‘T-34, 
whose armor and 86mm. gun outclassed 
it. 

As the supply situation improved, 
more and more mediums, like the M-46 
and the Pershing M-26 went into serv- 
ice, finally taking over completely. Both 
of these models have the 90mm. gun; 
crews in Korea say it’s “a first class 
killer, and will knock a T-34 colder 
than the Yalu in December.” 

Ordnance experts give a lot of the 
credit for this success to the rugged 
tests through which the tanks are put 
before they go into mass production or 
into active service. One observer savs 
that about 90% of original deficiencies 
are eliminated at the Army Ordnance 
Dept.’s_ Aberdeen (Md.) Proving 
Ground. That means that few flaws 
will develop, and have to be corrected, 
at the fighting front. 
¢ Welded Seams—One very successful 
development has been the welded seams 
that hold the armor plate together. 
Very few failures have been noted. Even 
the undersides, which take the full 
shock of a mine blast, nearly always 
hold up. Mines have occasionally 
twisted the armor so that the plates 
had to be replaced. But the welded 
seams have never ruptured. The 
smoothed, rounded joints of a welded 
plate also give better protection against 
direct hits from shells. 
¢ Firepower—Most tank crews agree 
that the firepower of their mediums is 
more than adequate. Some even say 


opportunity to use it most of the time 
in Korea. The mountainous country 
chops up the battle ground and only 
part of a tank’s armament can be fired 
at any one time. 

Korean-style fighting has put tank 
armament to more versatile uses, too. 
Tanks are used increasingly as a sub- 
stitute for artillery, firing over ridges 
in hilly terrain. If there is any improve- 
ment to be made in weapons, tank 
crews in Korea think it might be to 
give the mediums two .50 cal. machine 
guns with a full circle traverse—to deal 
with infiltrating infantry. 
¢ Air-Cooled—On the whole, engines 
and transmissions stood up well, al- 
though the Korean mountains and cold 
weather caused some trouble. The big 
favorite with maintenance personnel is 
the Patton with its air-cooled engine 
and automatic transmission. Aircooling 
eliminates the need for antifreezes, 
lessens the load on supply lines. With 
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Stops Insects DEAD 


Shell Tox, a product of Shell Oil Company, makes the 
most of modern design. It’s pressure packed to s-p-r-a-y 
from SPRA-TAINER, origina! and leading lightweight 
propulsion can. “No Side Seam — No Top Seam.” 
SPRA-TAINER is an example of Crown leadership in 
the creation and manufacture of fine cans for all uses. 


One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers Crown OM 


Division of 
CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


PLANTS AT PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, ORLANDO + BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, PITTSBURGH, ST. LOUIS 





how many man-hours 





in a cannon-ball? 


Many a courthouse lawn still displays those iron balls, once supreme as 
heavy ammunition. Carefully molded and cast, they took a lot of human 
labor. Today’s war machine uses precision projectiles that explode for 
maximum effect. These modern cannon-balls are mass produced utilizing 
press methods, so man-hour requirements are gratifyingly low. 

If you make things of metal in large quantities, here’s another object 
lesson. Whether your product is for defense or for civilian needs, Clearing 
engineers can show you the advantages and economies of press methods of 


manufacture. Get in touch with us. 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


6499 West 65th Street @ Chicago 38, Illinois 


This Clearing press 
forged projectiles for 
World War Ii. 


ala 


— « BUBAWING PRESSES 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 





the automatic transmission, the Patton 
steers with much less effort and fatigue. 
The simpler steering system also short- 
ens the training time for green per- 
sonnel, lightens the burden of trained 
crews in combat. 

Ihe Pershing M-26, is more difficult 
to operate and maintain than the Pat 
ton, which is gradually replacing it. In 
cold weather, M-26 crews have had to 
un the liquid-cooled engines for about 
ten minutes every hour to keep them 
from freezing up. And sometimes when 
the supply lines were stretched, anti- 
freeze was scarce. Also, the steering of 
the Pershing isn’t so modern as that of 
the Patton; it takes a driver with some 
beef to handle it. 
¢ Climbing—Both the Patton and the 
Pershing have had to strain a little on 
the steep grades of the Korean Hills. 
The climbing power of their engines 
was worked out for more level country. 
However, drivers say the Patton 1s ex- 
cellent for getting out of tight spots 
on the level. And on the newer 
models, climbing power could easilv be 
boosted by slight modification of the 
transmission gears. 

Tracks are one of the trickiest and 
most vulnerable parts of a tank. From 
the start in Korea, a large number of 
our tanks have had trouble throwing 
their tracks. The problem arose from 
tvpes of soil peculiar to Korea; the 
Aberdeen tests hadn’t been able to 
reveal the flaws. Now sprockets and 
guides have been redesigned to cure 
them. 
¢ Comfort—When it comes to personal 
comfort, most crews are pretty cynical 
about their tanks. “You burn up in 
summer; you freeze to death in winter,” 
is the way one enlisted tank commander 
puts it. But tank designers are cautious 
when considering crew comfort. ‘Too 
much comfort boosts the cost of a 
tank; too little brings on fatigue, makes 
the crew feel that it has been neglected. 
The designers must compromise. It 
takes some fancy engineering to make 
things livable for crew members inside 
a tank. 

Life in the Patton, and the Sherman, 
has been bearable, but not much more, 
in hot or wet weather in Korea. The 
cooling systems in both are designed so 
that air is pulled through the crew com- 
yartment before it gets to the engine. 
And when the tanks are maneuvering 
through lowland or river areas, bilge 
pumps keep the crew compartments 
drv. 

But in winter, the heating svstems 
haven’t been big enough to prevent the 
formation of ice on the inner side of 
the armor plate. 
¢ Fumes—Air evacuators and smokeless 
powder still haven’t licked the fumes 
that collect inside the tank. On the 
Patton, rapid fire of the 90-mm. gun 
for 35 to +0 rounds overloads the air 
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Chemistry makes it yours! 


A whole new world of better products is being created to serve you! 


The great progress made in American chemistry has been 
in the past 30 years... within the lifetime of most of us. 
Versatile plastics—health-giving wonder drugs—fine man- 
made fabrics .. . thev’re only a few of the modern chemical 
achievements which have opened up a whole new world of 


better living for all of us. 


Vision—75 Years Ago 
Though the greatest advances have been made within 
three decades, the foundation for this progress was laid by 
the pioneering American chemists who 75 years ago had 
the vision to form the American Chemical Society. Their 
society has grown from a handful of members to well over 
60,000—the world’s largest professional scientific organiza- 


tion. The people of Union Carbide are giad to pay tribute 





SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS + 
NATIONAL Carbons « 


Prest-O-LitE Acetylene + LINDE Oxygen + PYROFAX Gas 


Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 


PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes « 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries ° 


to the American Chemical Society on its Diamond Jubilee, 


and on the occasion of the World Chemical Conclave. 


Union Carbide Grows With Science 
Chemistry and the related fields of physics and metal- 
lurgy have long been major interests of Union Carbide. The 
application of these sciences to producing new and better 

materials has been the backbone of UCC’s growth. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things vou use every day. W rite for 
the 1951 edition of the booklet “Products and Processes” which tells hou 
science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, GASES, and 
PLASTICS made by L nion Carbide. Ask for free booklet L. 


I INron CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET [I] NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 





BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics 
ACHESON Electrodes 


ELectROMET Alloys and Metals + HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
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SHARON HIGH CARBON STRIP STEEL GOES INTO 
20 MM. SHELL LINK 


The link represents one of those from coils, is being used regularly 
tough little problems of engi- on this job. For this application 
neering. The part is needed in a heat treatable spring steel 

millions. The tolerances in manu- with exceptionally good forming 
facture are so exacting as to qualities is used. The use of strip 
make it a precision production ole FMM alle] aly ol-1-Yo Ml olgele [Uli lola Mam =i fe] 
job. Sharon coils reduce down time 
Sharon High Carbon Strip, fed too. 
*Specialists in STAINLESS, ALLOY, COLD ROLLED and COATED Strip Steels. 


a 


A 3.0 as ea MR eye. 
SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
Sharow, Penniyloania 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILL., CINCINNATI, O., CLEVELAND, O., DAYTON SHARONSTEEL 
DETROIT, MICH., INDIANAPOLIS, IND., MILWAUKEE, WIS. NEW YORK, N. Y 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. ROCHESTER, N. Y., LOS ANGELES, CALIF., SAN FRANCISCO Aye 
CALIF., MONTREAL, QUE., TORONTO, ONT 


For intormation on Titenium Devel ents contact Mellory-Sh Titanium Corp., Indienapolis 6 





evacuator, leaves enough fumes to make 
it uncomfortable for the crew. The 
capacity of the evacuator will probably 
be increased in later models. 

¢ Parts—F'or some tanks, the shortage 
of spare parts has held back their main- 
tenance more than anything else. When 
the Pershing M-26, another left-over 
of the last war, went into Korea, it 
wasn’t backed up by an adequate stock- 
pile. More than once, a tank was out 
of service for the lack of a part that 
was worth only a dollar or less. 

Then front-line machinists worked 
around the clock to turn out a replace- 
ment part. But now that the Pershing 
is marking time, waiting for more mod- 
ern tanks to take over, its replacement 
parts are only a temporary problem. 

In new tank models such as the Pat- 
ton, ordnance engineers are keeping 
pace with the parts situation. Field 
experience from Korea or a_ proving 
ground tells them which parts should 
be modified or completely redesigned. 
A part might wear out quickly under 
normal conditions. So it is replaced 
with another that wears longer. If 
that isn’t possible, the part is modified 
to make it more accessible for mainte- 
nance work. That reduces time during 
which a tank is kept out of action. 
¢ Lesson Learned—Now that the Pat- 
ton has proved itself in the field, its 
emphasis on firepower and mobility is 
being incorporated into the Walker 
Bulldog T-41, the latest U.S. medium 
tank that started coming off the pro- 
duction line in March. The T-41 car- 
ries a 76-mm gun with high muzzle 
velocity, and uses a shell with a hard 
tungsten-steel core. The combination 
of the two can penetrate any armor 
that’s known to exist. The Walker 
Bulldog is lighter, has more driving 
power, and carries about the same pro- 
tection as the Patton. 
¢ Heavies—Current emphasis on the 
medium tank, indicates that the heavy- 
weights are out for a while, despite the 
demands of the armchair experts for 
heavier tanks. Ordnance people at the 
Pentagon give the impression that the 
decision to put the heavy tank on 
the shelf is based on experience in 
Korea. But if conditions call for them 
in the future, a few heavyweights will 
probably be built for use on relatively 
level terrain. 

In discussing medium and_ heavy 
tanks, the ordnance designer points out 
that no tank can be made completely 
foolproof. A medium—between 25 and 
50 tons—can be built for fast, armored 
warfare; or a heavy can be designed to 
outslug another heavy. Either way, the 
best tank is still a vulnerable target. A 
handgrenade dropped into an open 
hatch, or a crowbar jammed into the 
tracks can easily transform a_success- 
ful weapon into a heap of useless scrap 
metal. 
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Will the Lights fade 


No. Even though electricity for 
lights is generated from the Diesel 
locomotive . . . the voltage stays 
constant at varying speeds. 

In working out the problem of 
more economical voltage regula- 
tion, Ward Leonard engineers 
helped cut costs of assembly and 
reduced the space needed. 

Substituting two multi-tapped 


Ward Leonard 
was first in 
Locomotive 

Light Dimming 


One light that does dim on a train is 
the headlight—when approaching 
another train or a station. 

Ward Leonard made the earliest ap- 
plication of resistors on incandescent 


the speed 
slackens? 


channel resistors in the voltage reg- 
ulator for the original 16 multi- 
tapped resistor tubes . . . simplified 
mounting to save 25% in over-all 
costs. 

So you don’t have to buy a 
cheaper resistor to make a saving. 
A better way is to let Ward 
Leonard do the job for less cost, 
with a quality product and an 


engineering idea. 


locomotive headlamps, in the year 1900. 
Today, Ward Leonard resistors—and 
other electric controls—are used not 
only on modern streamlined trains but 
also in all types of electric systems. 


WARD LEONARD etectric COMPANY 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 


BRealC- Engineered Coriteals Since 
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this might work 


for laundries... 


BUT there’s an easier 
way to get BUSINESS 
in the NEW- 
CONSTRUCTION FIELD 


Dodge Reports give you prospects who 
are not only ready to buy but who are 
going to be sold soon by someone. Is that 
someone you? 


Dodge Reports tell you who is building 
what, where and when. Manufacturers, 
contractors and suppliers depend on this 
long-established business service for reli- 


able sales 
leads. Dodge .) ro) b) re} E 
REPORTS 


Reports are 
the product 
of the daily 
Investiga- 
tions of more tell you 
than 900 
trained news 
gatherers, 
who get new 
building facts 
straight from owners, architects, engi- 
neers, contractors and many other sources, 


who to sell — 
when fo sell 


Dodge Reports are carefully screened to 
meet your own needs. You select the 
specific trading areas, large or small, in 
which you are interested anywhere east of 
the Rockies. You also specify the jobs you 
want reported by type of construction, 
minimum valuation and by stage of de- 
velopment. You will then receive com- 
prehensive information on every job thus 
selected and reported daily to you. 


Find out how Dodge Reports help you 
land new business. Mail coupon for details 


or call the F. W. Dodge office near you. 


I would like to see some Dodge Reports on 
business within my area. I do business East 
of the Rockies. 
ci ccnniaines 
Firm__ 
Address 


DODGE REPORTS jai | 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS DIVISION 
F. W. DODGE CORPORATION Sassousnct 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18,N.Y. gw-95: 
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STEEL PLATE 


STEEL BEAM 


To Double Floor Loading 


When Riverside Metal Co. recently 
got a $2-million defense contract for 
artillery fuse parts, it got a big problem 
along with it—how to beef uy an old 
multi-story plant to carry heavier ma 
chine tools than it was designed for. 
Riverside’s solution—building a bridge 
over the floor to support the load— 
points up an easy out for other manu- 
tacturers in the same fix. 
¢The Problem—Riverside’s _ biggest 
worry was how to move four 15-ton 
automatic screw machines and a 15-ton 
horizontal broaching machine onto the 
fourth floor of its 43-year-old Keystone 
Watch Case Division, in Riverside, 


N. J. The new equipment would ex- 
ert a force of about 250 Ib. per sq. ft.— 
more than twice the safe floor loading 
of 120 Ib. per sq. ft. 

Production requirements called for 
placement of the machines in a long, 
narrow bay. The 6-in. reinforced con- 
crete slab floor was too weak. But the 
area adjacent to the 18-in. diameter 
reinforced concrete columns could sup- 
port many times the new machine 
load. 
¢ Solved—When consulting engineer 
Frank Kneas discovered this, the an- 
swer was simple. Why not completely 
by-pass the floor and build a bridge 
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CONCRETE PADS form piers for steel bridge, easily carry the 170,000-Ib. machine load. 


Capac 


between these strong support points 
that could carry the load? 

That’s just what Riverside did. The 
company built a low-slung bridge con- 
sisting of a grid of structural steel 
H-beams abont 2 in. above the floor 
(pictures, above). Twenty-two concrete 
pads were placed along both sides of 
the 16-ft. bay to receive the load. The 
machines themselves rest on §-in. thick 
steel plates placed over the steel beams. 

As a result, instead of weighting 
down the cement floor the load is now 
carried through the steel beams to the 
pads, which are strong enough to stand 
the strain. 
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ity: Build a Bridge 


Reinforcing the floor was only part 
of the job. There were no openings in 
the building large enough to admit the 
machines. And the freight elyvators 
weren't husky enough to lift them. 

So the moving job turned into a case 
of breaking and entering. A hole was 
cut in the outer wall and the five ma- 
chines were pulled through it, after 
they had been hoisted 51 ft. from the 
ground. The machinery had to be 
rolled from the fall opening to the re- 
inforced area. Temporary timber shores 
on the floor below carried the load 
from the unsupported floor section up 
to the steel bridge. 


Since 1909, the job of The Electric 
Products Company has been to 
create and develop special electrical 
rotating equipment . . . motors 

and generators to do existing jobs 
better or to reach into new fields 
to do jobs that couldn’t be done 
before. The natural “by-product” 
of our more than 40 years of 
specialization is that you get 
equipment designed and built to 
the exact requirements of your 
application .. . equipment that has 
greater dependability, longer life 
and that requires less maintenance. 


Send in the coupon below for 
detailed information about our 
Custom-Engineered synchronous 
motors and generators .. . d-c 
motors and generators... induction 
motors ... battery chargers .. . 
frequency changers. 


A nation-wide sales engineering 
and service organization stands 
ready to meet all User requirements. 


THE ELECTRIC 
-PRODUCTS COMPANY. 


1725A CLARKSTONE ROAD 
CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 


Attach coupon to your 
letterhead for your copy 
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fire equipmerit 


for every hazard 


It’s a good idea to check up regularly on your fire protection. 
And a good man to help you is your Pyrene* jobber. He’s 
sure to recommend the right extinguishers for your hazards 
—because Pyrene makes extinguishers for every hazard! 

*T.M. Reg. U.S, Pat. Off; 


VAPORIZING LIQUID 


World’s best all-purpose 
extinguishers. Safe on elec- 
trical fires, effective on flam- 
mable liquid fires. 1 qt., 1% 
qt. (at left) pump types; 2 
qt., 1 gal. pressure types. 
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AIR FOAM 


Couple playpipe to 
hose line. 19 gals. of 
water and 1 gal. -of 
Pyrene Foam Com- 
pound yield 200 gals. 
of foam. For flam- 
mable liquid fires 
and ordinary com- 
bustibles. Also air 
foam systems. 


CHEMICAL FOAM 


2% gal. size produces 
about 22 gals. of fast- 
acting foam. Ideal for 
flammable liquid or 
Superstrong, and hand- | ih «ordinary combustible 
some, too! New stainless hazards. Also 10 gal. 
steel shell—new low price. and 40 gal. (illus- 
No annual recharging; no trated) wheeled units, 
dangerous acid to fuss with. and systems. 
Standard protection against 
wood, paper, textile hazards. 
2% gal. size. 


CARTRIDGE -OPERATED 





There’s a PYRENE for every fire hazard 


fia PY RENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


577 Belmont Ave. Newark 8, New Jersey 
Affiliated with C-0-Two Fire Equipment Co. 








PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





A portable gas turbine, developed by 
Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, Calif., 
is going into production to fill contracts 
for the Air Force and Navy. The +5-hp. 
power plant will operate shipboard fire 
pumps and airborne electric generators. 


@ 
Chrysler has broken ground for the J-48 
jet engine plant near Detroit that it is 
building for the Navy. When it’s fin- 
ished in 1953, the $30-million plant will 
make the J-48’s for Grumman’s Pan- 
ther fighter and Lockheed’s F-94 all- 
weather interceptor. 

6 
Tie plates made from plastic and glass 
fiber by Dynakon Corp., Cleveland, are 
getting a tryout on the tracks of the 
Erie R. R. as a replacement for steel. 
They hold a track to its tie, have a high 
corrosion resistance to weather and to 
salt drippings from refrigerator cars. 

@ 
Plastics are heat-treated like metals to 
rearrange their crystalline structure at 
General Electric’s research laboratory. 
Dr. F. P. Price, who is in charge of the 
project, thinks that the tensile strength 
of plastics can be varied this way. 

6 


To get more oil from vast but marginal 
reserves, Drilling Research, Inc., has 
Battelle Memorial Institute studying 
ways to cut the cost of drilling. Dr. 
J. V. Pennington, technical director of 
Drilling Research says that the company 
has asked Battelle “to disregard all 
known drilling techniques and delve 
into the realm of the unconventional 
and ‘the impossible.’ ” 

® 
On-the-spot testing of developments in 
railway engineering will be conducted at 
a new laboratory being built by Na- 
tional Malleable & Steel Castings Co. 
The lab has about 1,400 ft. of track on 
which specially equipped railroad cars 
will try out car couplers, journal boxes, 
and power equipment. 

“ 
The first heat was tapped last week from 
a newly completed electric furnace at 
Electro Metallurgical Co.’s Marietta 
(Ohio) plant. Nine more furnaces are 
still under construction, part of a $135- 
million expansion to be finished by 
1953. 

cy 
Bureau of Mines has a backer for its 
process that removes manganese from 
basic open-hearth slags. S$. W. Richard- 
son, a millionaire oilman from Ft. 
Worth, Tex., will finance the construc- 
tion and operation of a pilot plant for 
a test period of three or four months. 
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NEW nares 


mean Bigger Values for Everyone... 
MORE WORDS FOR YOUR MONEY ! 


Here’s what revised Western : WES TE 
NIONY 

















Union rates offer you now! Read 
what business and personal 

users can get from liberal new word 
allowances. 








Businessman: Naturally, I use telegrams 
often. More efficient and 
generally cost less than other forms of 
rapid communication. The new word 


W allowances now give me greater latitude 
LF ive TO and bigger savings. 
INSTEAD OF TWENT' AN THE OLD 
T LESS THAN 


CASE A 
START WITH—IN iat FOR FIFTY WORDS. 


Secretary: Since the new, big wor: 
allowances, my firm plans on using Night 
Letters more than ever to get quick 

action overnight instead of in days. We 
find written-record telegrams invaluable 
—minimize errors— provide permanent 
reference. Now cost us less, too! 


Housewife: I find telegrams a great 
convenience for invitations, greetings, 
to “keep in touch” while traveling, and for 
all social purposes. It’s good to know 
T can now use as many “extra” words as ! 


old and new rates in the chart below. Note that want for just pennies more. 


in most cases, Telegrams now actuall+: cost 


less than before, fyr the same number‘ of words. 
Mileage Zones [15 Word Full Rate Message} 50 Word Night Letter 
From To Old Rote | NewRate | Old Rate | New Rate 


2 a : 2 : a : s : = the orderly, attention-getting, written-record 
126225 70 70 60 50 Telegram with other forms of rapid communications. 
226 425 85 85 75 65 Now because they are a bigger value than ever... 
426-750 1.05 7.00 90 75 
7511125 1.25 1.15 1.05 85 : 

1126 1550 1.45 1.30 | 1.20 95 Always use Telegrams 


| [15512100 1.70 1.45 | 1.35 1.05 
= 2101 __ 3000 1.95 1.60! 1.55 1.20 
ez. )} Ask your nearby Western Union office for this 
Ke revised rate schedule folder. Check with them 
= f new rates INTRASTATE. 
























































——— for effective date « 





"Good bye 


contraptions” 


“Good buy 
VARIORIVES’ 


4a 


— 


7 


PPPPPrPee | 


The miracle motor with thou- 
sands of speeds. Occupies 
little more space than ordi- 
nary motor. Big dividend 
earner. Increases production. 


VY to 50 h.p. 2 to 10,000 rpm. 


} U. S. Electrical Motors, Inc. 8W-9 
200 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
or Milford, Conn. 
Send your Varidrive Motor Bulletin 9 
Other Bulletins: Uniclosed Motors () 
Synecrogear Motors () 


Name. 
Ci 


Addrece 


City Zone State 














60 
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ONE-MAN COMPANY, J. G. Vandergrift (atop his truck), makes a nice living because ... 


Acid Puts Life in Tired Old Gas Wells 


’ Treatment clears clogged geological pores. It's a boon 
to West Virginia fields, where production is staging comeback. 


Production of West Virginia’s gas 
wells has been falling off alarmingly in 
recent years. Not at all the wells, 
though. Some of them have had re- 
juvenation treatments by James G. 
Vandergrift and are doing fine. 

Vandergrift is an example of a one- 
man company in a booming business. 
He uses an old principle that is get- 
ting really popular now: acidizing wells 
to step up production. 
¢ Clogged Pores—Here’s how Vander- 
grift works: 

Like your skin, the shaft of a gas or 
oil well has pores. If these pores -the 
porosity of the rock, which permits the 
gas or oil to flow into the shaft—get 
clogged, the flow is hampered and the 
vield of the well falls off. 

When acid is dumped in the shaft, 
it eats through the plugs that have been 
preventing inflow. Also, by eating 
through other rock, it releases hitherto 
untapped pools of gas or oil. It works 
only in limestone, not in sandstone, 
Vandergrift says. 

Vandergrift travels from well to well 
in a 17-ton truck; he has no helper. 
Che job generally takes him about 20 
min.—for which he’s paid $400. And 
he’s doing 100 jobs a vear, with de- 
mand still rising. 
¢ Oil First-—When Vandergrift arrives, 
he finds the plungers already removed 
from the well. First he dumps in some 
barrels of oil. By controlling the amount 
and the way he pours it in, he gets a 
protective coating over the parts of the 


well that are not to be acidized. Next, 
down the shaft goes about 1,500 gal. 
of muriatic acid specially treated so 
that it won’t corrode equipment, but 
just gnaw rock. On top of that goes 
30 more bbl. of oil to tamp down the 
charge. 

After the acid has soaked into the 
rock, the well operator puts his equip- 
ment back and opens up. 

It’s as simple as that—and sometimes 
production is boosted by 1,000%. Van- 
dergrift has lifted many West Virginia 
gas wells back into the profitable class 
after their depleted flow had dropped 
below it. One Logan Country well had 
a flow of 940,000 cu. ft. per day when it 
was opened in 1928. By 1936 this had 
sagged to 134,000 cu. ft.; it was acidized, 
and a 24-hr. test showed flow had risen 
to 1.7-million cu. ft. 
¢ Storage—Even with acid, West Vir- 
ginia gas production is lagging behind 
demand. To close the gap, both Texas 
and West Virginia gas are being stored 
underground in the off season. Here 
Vandergrift’s acid does a reverse switch; 
it converts old wells into storage tanks. 
For United Fuel Gas Co., Vandergrift 
increased daily intake of one storage 
well from 450,000 cu. ft. to 20-million 
cu. ft. 

Germany first experimented with 
acid to stimulate oil well production 
back in 1896. Dow Chemical Co. put 
it into commercial use in this country 
in 1932, just a few weeks before Vander- 
grift started his business. 
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1 
GLOBE-WERNICKE 
TECHNIPLAN 


OFFICE 


Techniplan, the original fully-developed modular 
system of office equipment, accomplishes two 
highly desirable results: 
1. Reduces floor space by 18%° per worker 
without reducing work surface areas. 


2. Provides for greater ease and speed in 
worker output. 


TECHNIPLAN uses interlocking, interchangeable 
units, offering hundreds of variations in arrange- 
ment—space utilization. Any desired combina- 
tion of work facilities. Wasted out-of-reach areas 
are avoided. 


TECHNIPLAN equipment is simple and tasteful in 
design for distinguished appearance. It can be 
installed a few units at a time, or the complete 
office. Rearrangement of the equipment is always 
easily and quickly made, to suit changing needs. 


Get Techniplan information from your Globe- 
Wernicke dealer—listed in your classified phone 
directory under “Office Equipment- Furniture” 
—today! 





Office Equipment, Systems, 
and Visible Records 


HIGH EFFICIENCY IN 


y oonee 
OFFICE 18%* LESS FLOOR SPACE 





Basic ““L’’ unit—desk with ped- 
estal and center drawer — auxiliary 
top with end supports. 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


*Applies to Techniplan 
a0 ry joc as co P aA 
with traditional arrange- 
ment. Other savings up 





“L" Unit with horizontal section 
under auxiliary top. Various ar- 
rangements possible for letter files, 
map and drawing files and card 
index files. 





Partitions for privacy—noise bar- 
riers — in full (66”) or medium 
(48”") height —in all-wood or 
combination wood and glass. 
<— Work station for two per- 
sons by the addition of desk unit 
gives economy of space and in- 
creased work efficiency. 





Two Techniplan bays give semi-private 
work stations for two persons. Ideal for 
executive offices. Full height, all-wood 
partitions. 














‘Multiply your manpower with 
these new steel muscles 


Thousands. of plants are discovering how to lick manpower 


sproblems with new Osborn Brushing techniques. Let’s find out how 
they can help you! 


Machine-powered Osborn brushes are removing burrs from threads 
and other parts 3 to 10 times faster than former hand methods. They are 
doing product cleaning, finishing and many other operations in a matter 
of seconds. They release skilled manpower for other work and cut 
rejects to the minimum. 


Whether your product is metal, rubber, plastic or fabric, it will pay 
you to call in the Osborn Brushing Analyst to study your cleaning, 
deburring and finishing operations. He will recommend improvements 
with the latest Osborn power brushing techniques. Call or write The 
Osborn Manufacturing Co., Dept. 522, 5401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland 14, O. 








LOOK FOR THE NAME OSBORN ... RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE FOR 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 





NEW PRODUCTS 


Automatic, Safe Feeder 


Safety is the keynote of the Lodac 
Feeder made by Magnaflux Corp. The 
Lodac automatically feeds rough parts 
into a punch press, then withdraws 
them to finish the operation. Your 
hands never get close to the punch 
press. 

You place the unfinished part on a 
flat trav well away from the press. Me- 
chanical fingers pick up the part and 
put it on the die in the press. At the 
same time another set of fingers picks 
up the part just stamped, and drops it 
on the other side of the machine. 
When the new part is on the die, you 
can trip the press. Magnaflux says that 
Lodac handles up to 1,200 parts per 
hour. 

Lodac avoids foul-ups, too: If one 
part is not removed from the die, the 
machine stops automatically. But if 
vou run out of parts, the machine will 
feed “empties” until new parts are 
brought up. 

The Lodac is supposed to handle 
many different shapes of parts, because 
the fingers are interchangeable. 
¢ Source: Magnaflux Corp., 
Northwest Highway, Chicago, III. 


Movable Traffic Light 


Portable traffic lights may be the solu- 
tion to easing traffic tie-ups. And they 
cost much less than permanent traffic 
signals, says Henderize, Inc., maker of 
the Mechanical Cop. 

The chief advantages of the Me- 
chanical Cop, says Henderize, are its 
portability and the ease with which you 
can change the time cycles of the light. 
If traffic is heavy at an intersection dur- 
ing rush-hours, the signal can be rolled 
up to handle the situation. It should 
be especially useful at school zones, 
industrial plants, and auditoriums. 

The light, which has a_ built-in 
charger, will operate either on 110 v. 
or on a battery built into the base. Two 


5900 
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How to 
step up 
production 




















Ti your problem is production (and whose 
isn’t!), our story should interest you. 


We can show you dozens of examples of how 
Jones & Lamson equipment has increased 
production — and improved quality. These 
are examples that speak for themselves! 


Now, more than ever, the most efficient 
machines and methods are needed. 

Jones & Lamson can help you get 

maximum results from your turning, threading 
and inspection operations. 


Get in touch with us now —and see 
for yourself! 


Jones & / al 


Lamson ~v. 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 
Turret Lathes - Fay Automatic Lathes - Thread 
Grinders - Optical Comparators - Threading Dies 
Machine Tool Craftsmen Since 1835 























AFTER MORE THAN 40 YEARS 


» nf 


UY The O uyinadl 71, U0 


SOCKET J N 
Knurled Flat Head 


Self-Locking 
Knurled 

Socket Head Socket Cap 

Cap Screw Screw 


ARE STILL SI S CUSTOMERS 


Precision- 
Ground 
Dowel Pin 


Socket Head Fully-Formed 
Shoulder Screw Pressure Plug 


Point Socket 
Set Screw 


PRESSED 


STANDARD STEEL 





PROBLEMS 
SOLVED 


with 


VIKING 
Rotary Pumps 


Eight of —-s Viking KK100 Bronze fitted pumps in the pump- 
house of the W. P. Fuller & Co. South San Francisco paint plant 


The problem of moving hazardous solvents and similar liquids from 24 tanks 

through 50,000 feet of piping was solved for the Fuller paint plant. Twenty- 

four Viking pumps, all with explosion-proof motors, were installed to handle 

each of these hazardous materials. They have proved very satisfactory. 

Fifteen other Vikings pump white lead, paint, varnish and other finishes. 
Standard and specialized Vikings are solving pumping 
problems all over the world. For information write for 
bulletin series 51. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


Cedar Falls, lowa 
THE ORIGINAL “GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR" ROTARY PUMP 





rubber casters mounted under the frame 
make it easy to roll it into position. You 
can get a special trailer to haul Mechani- 
cal Cop wherever it is needed. 

e Source: Henderize Inc., 5667 Free- 
port Blvd., Sacramento, Calif. 

e Price: $695. 


PADS a 


More Pull for Tractors 


A farm tractor reportedly has more 
than twice as much traction in mud if 
it’s equipped with a lug attachment 
from Retractable Power Set Lug Co. 
The traction-lugs do the same thing for 
a tractor that cleats do for football 
shoes. And they're supposed to work 
more efficiently than tire chains, tire 
fluid, weights, and separate lugs. 

The attachment is a round metal disc 
with teeth that hugs the inside of the 
tire and wheel. From the driver’s seat, 
vou set a lever that pushes the lugs out 
over the tire tread or retracts them. 
Each wheel attachment operates inde- 
pendently, so you can run one wheel 
on soft ground with the lugs extended, 
while the other wheel is on pavement 
with the lugs retracted. You don’t have 
to oil or grease the lugs, and they have 
no constantly moving parts. 

The attachment fits any farm tractor, 
and large earth-moving equipment. 

e Source: Retractable Power Set Lug 
Co., P. O. Box 983, Kilgore, Tex. 
e Price: $330-$375. 


Sleep—and Vibrate 


If your nerves are tense and muscles 
taut, what you need is a gyrating mat- 
tress, Serta Associates, Inc., says. To 
prove there are such things, Serta 
markets one called a Theralator. 

You lie down on what looks like a 
regular mattress, and set the automatic 
timer. ‘The mattress has an electric 
gyrating unit connected to the inner- 
spring construction. It transmits the 
gyration impulses to the body, at a 
startling rate of 3,600 gyrations a 
minute. That stimulates your circula- 
tion, gives you a rhythmic, soothing fcel- 
ing, says Serta. 

The gyrating unit takes an 18-w. 
electrical output, uses ordinary house 
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CHEVROLET TRUCKS— 


take hard work in stride—around the clock 


With its rugged, channel-type frame and sturdy, 
weight-balancing springs, your Chevrolet truck 
has what it takes to stick on the job... from before 
dawn to the end of day. Start out and feel the 
surge of power from Chevrolet’s valve-in-head 
engine... built to do more work for less money. 
Step on the brakes with the truck fully loaded and 
learn how Chevrolet’s se/f-energizing brakes stop 
you quickly and safely . . . using the truck’s own 
momentum to reduce pedal effort. Keep ’er on the 


go, month after month, and discover the greater 
brawn that is engineered in . from extra- 
durable one-piece rear axle to rigidly braced front 
bumper. The many jobs Chevrolet trucks handle, 
and the way they keep working around the clock, 
make them the hardest workers on any job! That’s 
why there are more Chevrolet trucks in use than 
any other make. See these great Chevrolet trucks 
at your Chevrolet dealer’s. Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


(Continuation of standard equipment and trim illustrated is dependent on availability of material.) 


CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 4 


CHEVROLET 





Would 
these properties 
benefit your products ? 


ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE. Diclec- 
tric strength up to 600 volts per mil and 
power factor (one million cycles) of 
2.2%: used as insulating coatings on 
TV and radio capacitors, resistors, 
coils, etc 


HEAT RESISTANCE. Up to 450°F. con- 
tinuous and 700°F. intermittent with 
no carbonization Resins are the 
standard bonding agent in automo- 
tive brake linings and brake blocks. 


They’re available in DUREZ RESINS 
... widely used in industry 


These characteristics help to explain why Durez phenolic resins are serv- 
ing useful purposes in an expanding diversity of products. Whether you 
work with rubber, wood, metal, or other materials, investigation may dis- 
close that one property of Durez resins or a combination of them can be 
used profitably in your products or processes. 


® MECHANICAL STRENGTH. Trans- 


® CHEMICAL RESISTANCE. Insoluble 


verse (flexural) 11,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 
Impact (Izod) 0.22 to 0.25 ft. Ibs. per sq. 
in. Tensile, 5,000 - 6,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
Durez-resin bonding permits higher 
grinding wheel speeds. 


WATER RESISTANCE. The resins are 
impervious to hot and cold water. In 
boats and other outdoor applications 
they form completely water-resistant 
glue lines. 


current. The mattress comes in twin 
or double bed sizes. 

e Source: Serta Associates, Inc., 666 
N. Lake Shore, Chicago. 

e Price: $149.50. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Wallpapering is easy, says Mirak] Wall- 
paper Hanger Co., Jersey Citv, N.J. 
With its “Mir-A-KL,” you simply feed 
the paper through a roller that auto- 
matically puts on the paste. Brush the 
paper on the wall, cut it at the bottom, 
and move the machine on for the next 
strip. 
8 
A heater-light combination is installed 
in the ceiling so that you can’t bump 
into it and burn yourself. Called Heat- 
A-Lite, it is made by NuTone, Inc, 
Cincinnati. NuTone says it’s as easy 
to install as an electric light fixture. 
8 

A “soft” hammer that doesn’t chip, 
spark, or mushroom is manufactured 
by Charles Budd Corp., New Rochelle, 
N. Y. The Custanite Spring-Flo Safety 
Hammer is made of a special. alloy, has 
a hardened high-carbon ribbon. steel 
spring inside each end of the head. The 
spring cushions the hammer blows. 


in acids, mild alkalies, and all organ- 
ic solvents. Widely used to bond acid- 
proof brick in steel, chemical, food 








processing, and other plants, 





EXAMPLE: 


4-way economy 
in FOUNDRIES 





Foundrymen are able to reduce metal waste, machining, finishing, and re- 
jects by using resin-and-sand molds made by the “C” process. The shell- 
thin molds take only a tenth of the sand normally used, and have turned out 
satisfactory castings weighing 50 pounds in ferrous and non-ferrous metals, 
Castings accurate to within a few thousandths of an inch can be produced. 


WE'LL GLADLY WORK WITH YOU in investigating the possible advantages of using phe- 
nolic resins in your business. Let us send you literature on the industrial uses of these 
materials. Write Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 4009 Walck Rd., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


PHENOLIC RESINS 


PHENOLIC 


INDUSTRIAL RESINS 


PROTECTIVE € 


RESINS 


THAT FIT THE JOB 





Flasher With Longevity 


You don’t have to worry about this signal 
flasher burning out. Instead of using a 
filament, it works on a cold-cathode prin- 
ciple. It’s three 90-v. batteries last longer 
because the flasher uses the voltage, and 
not the current, of the batteries. A knob 
on the outside of the rainproof case sets 
the interval for the flashes, which are visible 
for about a mile. Manufacturer: Haledy 
Electronics Co., 57 William St., N.Y.C. 
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“BROOKLYN 


Cicero. tee 


Now there are 


+++. Serving the leaders 
in a hundred industries 
for a thousand end uses 


® Somewhere in your business, adhesives are 
required—in the making: your pramert-or i Se 
labeling, packaging and shipping. 
Somewhere nage your business thine 19 a8 Arabol plant | ATLANTA 
or warehouse ready to serve you. iz - 





65 years of pioneering experience are yours to command 
—65 years of steady growth. 10,000 adhesives 
formulas have been developed in Arabol laboratories. 


The cost of having your adhesives “made-to-order”— 
for each of your requirements—is so low you can’t 
possibly afford any but the best. 





We invite the opportunity to submit samples for you 
to test in your own plant—under your particular 
working conditions—for your specific requirements. 
Experience shows that is the one kind of testing 

that assures you of satisfactory results. 


Your inquiry to Dept. 26 will bring a prompt response. 


Write for special Bulletin +45 on Military Specifications. 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + BOSTON « ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA « PORTLAND, ORE. + PHILADELPHIA «+ LONDON, ENGLAND 


Alhisives . mae. | 


65 YEARS OF PIONEERING 





@ In the metal working industries, to 
know just when, where, and how to 
use cold roll forming, may have far 
reaching effects on costs, profits and 
success in general. Often, when pro- 
duction of a new part or product is 
being planned, the demand is too 
small or uncertain to warrant the 
adoption of cold roll forming; and 
by the time this condition has 
changed, no one gives the subject a 
second thought. 


One operator and a helper with a 
Yoder Cold Roll Forming machine 
will produce upwards of 20,000 or 
30,000 feet per day of mouldings; 
structurals; siding; roofing; cabinet 
shell and panel sections; tubular and 
other shapes. Conversion cost is so 
low that a machine may be profitable 
operating only a few days per month. 
Other advantages are often reduced 
weight, with big savings in material 
cost; greater accuracy and uniformity; 
fine finish, etc. 

These and other subjects are discussed 
in the new Yoder 88-page Book on 
Coid Roll Forming. Write for free 
copy. Recommendations and esti- 
mates for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Avenue * Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Cold-Roll 
FORMING 
MACHINES 


MANAGEMENT 


The New 


The Ol 


W. C. NEWBERG, 40, 
Dodge pres. 


K. T. KELLER, 65, 


Board chairman. 


GEORGE W. TROOST, 49, corpozation 
v.-p. and controller. 


The Young 


Ever since Chrysler Corp.’s top man- 
agement turned 60, Detroit automen 
have been asking each other: Who's 
going to run Chrysler when the old 
hands retire? 

Nobody outside the corporation man- 
agement seemed to know. There were 
even scattered doubts in the industry 
that anyone inside the management 
knew, either. About the only thing 
everybody was sure of was that the com- 
pany would have to tap some of its 
younger men on the shoulder for top 
jobs—and fairly soon. 
¢ Question Answered—Last week the 
Chrysler management picture began 
coming into sharp focus. A batch of 
promotions was announced that went 


B. E. HUTCHINSON, 62, finance com- 
mittee chief. 
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CARL J. SNYDER, 55, operating manager. 


Men Who Will Run Chrysler | 


a long way toward answering Detroit's 
questions. 

Actually, shifts in top management 
personnel of the corporation and_ its 
divisions have been going on for the 
past vear. But, except for L. L. (Tex) 
Colbert’s promotion to the presidency, 
there weren't enough of them to make 
an impression. Now the lineup of the 
men who will run Chrysler scems fairly 
clear. 

Colbert, who is 46, will be the boss, 
of course. Around him will be a group 
of men who have already advanced to 
top-grade operating jobs and who are 
probably slated for the top staff posi- 
tions a few vears hence. Among them: 


W. C. Newberg, who won’t be 41 until 


HERMAN L. WECKLER, 63, corporation 
general manager. 
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E. C. QUINN, 47, gen. manager, Chrysler. 


December; E. C. Quinn, 47; Carl J. 
Snyder, 55; George W. ‘Troost, 49; 
John P. Mansfield, 47; and James C. 
Zeder, 51. 

¢ Run by Oldsters—A look at Chrysler’s 
present hierarchy gives you the reason 
for Detroit’s questioning. 

Most of the top executives are old 
timers. Thev have been there since 
the late twenties and carly thirties when 
Walter P. Chrvsler created flfe com- 
pany. Today most of them are near- 
ing retirement age. 

K. T. Keller passed the 65-year-old 
milestone almost a year ago. He moved 
up to board chairman when Colbert suc- 
ceeded him (BW —Nov.11’50,p26). 

Behind him in the inner circle are 


A. VANDERZEE, 58, sales vice-president 
of the corporation. 





MOVE OVER.-- 
you PROBLEM- 
RIDDEN BIG CITIES 


Make way for those 
Yd avok tom ialeltktaate) Mathai a= 
is still ahead! 


Industry, moving west- 


“kee : 

= ward toward growing 

= markets and lower dis- 
=== tribution costs, is find- 


ing new opportunities in the smog- 
free, water-blessed Sacramento 
Heartland. Here are communities 
with room to grow, free of the 
blighting problems that beset so 
many metropolitan centers. Here 
living is § ... Suburban homes 
and gardens surround industrial 
plants .. . Famed Sierra trout 
streams and sunny beaches are 
close at hand. 


Here labor, business and govern- 
ment are development-minded, 
Labor sets high-production rec- 
ords because it has a stake in the 
community. (76.9% of the families 
are home owners.) Industry is find- 
ing new opportunities to sell to 
nearly 11,000,000 people . . . with 
nearly 17 billions of disposable in- 
come, who live within an overnight 
haul! Here’s an area whose indus- 
trial future is still ahead. Will you 
share it? 


May We Help You? 


This new booklet gives you 
valuable basic information 
about the Sacramento area. 
For your copy write in 
confidence to the Sacra- 
mento Chamber of Com- 
merce or to our Indus- 
trial Dept., Room 302. 

‘ 


SACRAMENTO MUNICIPAL 
UTHITY DISTRICT 
> — 2ist and K Sts., Sacramento 


J SACRAMENTO 
HEARTLAND 7)//or.q 











REVOLUTIONIZES BLAST CLEANING! 


Vacuum pick-up eliminates flying 
Must and dirt. Users report that 
Vacu-Blaster soon pays for itself 


“The savings of one year’s clean- 
ing of retorts will alone repay us 
the amount we have invested in 
your equipment.” 

Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc. 


“Paid for itself in a relatively 
short period of time.” 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. 


Here’s the revolutionary new way 
to blast-clean metal, wood, concrete, 
brick. Exclusive vacuum pick-up elim- 
inates flying dust and dirt, reclaims 
and re-uses abrasive. No mess to clean 
up. Important savings in time and 
labor. Portable—can be moved to 
any job by truck, crane or elevator. 


Vacu-Blaster cleans tanks and tank 
cars, inside and out; removes rust and 
paint from ships and vehicles; edge- 
cleans sheets prior to welding; cleans 
floors, walls and ceilings of food pro- 
cessing and other plants. No dust or 
dirt to contaminate product or dam- 
age machinery. 

Hundreds of satisfied users. Mail 
coupon for details about the only 
blast cleaner with a vacuum pick-up. 


VACU-BLAST CO. Inc. 


265 Peninsular Ave + San Mateo, Calif. 
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Demonstration 
Can Be 


Vacu-Blast Co., Inc., 265 Peninsular Ave., San Mateo, Calif. 


We would like your free Vacu-Blaster catalogue. 
arrange for demonstration 


. Wish to 
Our problem is 
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Position 





Arranged! 
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Address 








JOHN P. MANSFIELD, 47, vice-president 
of Plymouth division. 


other oldsters. B. E. Hutchinson, No. 
2 man under Keller, is 62. Sales chief 
A. vanderZee is 58. General manager 
Herman Weckler is 63. 

At the operating level, D. A. Wal- 
lace, head of the Chrysler division, is 
63. Dan Eddins, boss of Plymouth, is 
64. C. E. Bleicher, DeSoto’s chief, is 
61. 
¢ Leadership Lost—Age usually breeds 
conservatism. That showed up in 
Chrysler as its management’s average 
age climbed steadily. The first Chry- 
sler cars were considered radical in 
design, both engine and body. Each 
years new models were often surprise 
packages. Everyone in the industry 
wondered what Walter Chrysler and his 
crew were going to come up with next. 

But the period right after World 
War II told a different—and conserva- 
tive—story. Like other automakers’, the 
company’s first post-war models were al- 
most exact duplicates of the last prewar 
jobs off the assembly line. But Chrys- 
ler didn’t follow suit in the next couple 
of years when other manufacturers 
made sharp changes. Chryler cars sold, 
of course, because the market was hun- 
gry and old Chrysler customers knew 
the product was a good one. 

Nevertheless, a new display of for- 
ward styling and engineering advances 
was looked for each year. The first 
signs of it began to show up this past 
year when Chrysler came out with a 
new, powerful engine in its Chrysler 
line. The company also made the first 
move into hydraulic steering. 
¢ And Regained?—These advances were 
timed perfectly with the first signal 
that the company was starting to put 
the accent on youth. The signal: The 
announcement of Colbert’s promotion 
to the presidency. 

Since then, he and Keller have been 
working together, lining up younger 
men behind the present management. 

Here’s a rundown of odds-on favorites 
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to become Chrysler’s management team 
of the future under Colbert: 

e W. C. Newberg, named presi- 
dent of Dodge last week. That’s a post 
Colbert held until now. Newberg went 
to work for the company in 1933, han- 
dling engineering and executive assign- 
ments. As chief engineer of the Dodge 
B-29 engine plant, he came under Col- 
bert’s eve during World War II. Now 
he’s head of Chrysler's biggest division. 

e E. C. Quinn, general manager of 
the Chrysler division since last week. 
He moved up from sales manager of 
Dodge. Detroit figures that when a 
man in the auto industry jumps like 
that from one division to another he’s 
picked for big things. Quinn probably 
will replace Wallace as head of the 
Chrysler division, may wind up some 
day as top sales head of the corporation. 

¢ Carl J. Snyder. He’s the oldest 
of the new crop of top executives. He 
was promoted to operating manager of 
the corporation last April. Working 
directly under general manager Weck- 
ler, Snyder is considered a good bet to 
succeed him. His talent: manufacturing. 

¢ George W. Troost, corporation 
comptroller. A Chryslerite since 1936, 
he’s the one financial man among the 
younger faces. As such, he can be con- 
sidered a likely successor to Hutchinson 
some day. 

¢ John P. Mansfield became vice- 
president of Plymouth early this vear. 
He'll likely be tapped to head the divi- 
sion some day. 

¢ James C. Zeder, director of engi- 
neering and research since the middle of 
last year. He already is in a top spot on 
Chrysler's general staff. He is among 
the five or six men who really run the 
company now, has a lot of vears ahead 
of him. 
¢ In Reserve—Besides these men, there 
are a raft of others who are management 
standouts. And there are still plenty of 
places for new faces to show up. For 
instance, as far as is known, no one 
has vet been singled out to understudy 
Bleicher in the DeSoto division. The 
reshuffling has opened new job oppor- 
tunities up and down the line. 

Some of the ones you hear most 
about around Chrysler as management 
backstops are John E. Brennan, 39, an 
engineer who heads the jet engine plant; 
R. S. Bright, 36, manager of the New 
Orleans tank plant; C. E. Buchholzer, 
43, president of Chrvysler’s Airtemp 
Division; Robert W. Conder, 48, in 
dustrial relations director; K. C. Deacon, 
45, operating manager of Dodge truck; 
Emest C. Dock, 38, Dodge sales man- 
ager; Robert T. Keller, 38, son of K. T 
and general manager of the Delaware 
tank plant; Nicholas Kelley, Jr., 
secretary of the corporation; John D. 
Leary, 40, Labor relations director; L. I. 
Woolson, 47, DeSoto manufacturing 
head. 
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The Man of Decisions 


the Treasurer 


The treasurer’s chief concern is obviously with money— 
getting it and holding on to some of it for the inevitable 
rainy days’’ that occur in every business cycle. 

When abnormal expenditures are contemplated for such 
things as new plants, building expansions, or new equip- 
ment, the treasurer must decide how much of the cash on 
hand can be spared for the project. If it is insufficient, he 
must arrange to borrow the needed extra funds on the best 
terms and conditions that his experience and good judgment 
can obtain. 

And at regular intervals, when “‘all the returns are in”; 
that is, when such items as taxes, interest, and payments on 
maturing loans are recognized on the books, and Uncle Sam 
has taken his “cut”, then can the treasurer report the com- 
pany’s status to the Board of Directors and decide whether 
or not his company is in a position to pay dividends to its 
owners, the stockholders. This is the final test of a com- 
pany’s operation. 

With modest pride Wolverine can say it produces and 
sells quality products in such volume that it can make a 
satisfactory return on the capital invested in it. 

Since many of the stockholders are Wolverine employees 
and customers, they have a duai interest in Wolverine opera- 
tion and thus share advantages two ways. 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION—Calumet & Hecla 
Consolidated Copper Company, Inc., producers of quality 
controlled tube for refrigeration, processing industries, plumb- 
ing, heating and air-conditioning, automotive and aviation— 
1469 Central Ave., Detroit, Mich.— Plants in Detroit, Mich. 
and Decatur, Ala. 


There IS a difference in Tubing 
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SPRINKLERS 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


10,000 LIVES LOST IN FIRES 


Every 24 hours, an average of 
27 victims comprise a tragic, 
nationwide loss because certain 
buildings fail to provide safety 
from FIRE. The corrective? In- 
stall GLOBE Automatic Sprink- 
lers to discover and stop FIRE. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











Cincinnati is famous for 


Its Magnificently Modern 
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DIFFERENCES 


In this sample test, the trick is to identify which picture does 
not belong. In top row, second drawing is the maverick. 
































Q 
Thomas Emery's Sons Inc. 3 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
V 1200 rooms, all outside 
Vv 7 restaurants famous for fine foods 
V Inside garage 
V Unexcelled convention facilities 
Vv GOURMET RESTAURANT 


Internationally famous 


John G. Horsman, General Mgr. 
































PRECISION 


This sample test shows applicant’s ability to see details. Which pic- 
ture exactly matches the one at left in each row? In top row it’s No. 2. 


Aptitude Tests by the Bundle 


For years now, many big companies 
have hired psychologists to find out just 
what combination of aptitude tests will 
help most in getting the right people 
into the right jobs. Small companies, 
though, have pretty much had to pass 
by the test technique. Psychologists’ 
fees come high. 

Last week Industrial Psychology, Inc., 
Chicago, brought out a series of apti- 
tude-test packages aimed specifically at 
the employer who can’t afford to keep 
an expert in residence. The packages, 
which cover the whole field of 
job classifications—clerical, mechanical, 


sales, technical, supervisory—are in- 
tended mainly for the company with 
200 to 500 workers. 
¢ Three Years’ Work—To make up the 
tests, Dr. Joseph E. King, executive di- 
rector of IPI, headed a three-year study 
of 300,000 workers in thousands of 
different jobs. The research boiled 
down 40,029 different industrial jobs 
into 24 basic job areas—common de- 
nominators for both business and indus- 
trv. 

In the clerical field, for example, 
there are six job areas: junior clerk, 
numbers clerk, office machine operator, 
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Progress in Steel-— 
Pittsburgh Steel Acquires 
Thomas Steel Company 





For the first time in its fifty-year history, Pittsburgh Steel 
Company is now a producer of flat rolled steel products. This 
has been made possible by the acquisition of Thomas Steel 
Company—a move that is a part of Pittsburgh Steel’s Program 
of Progress. 

For twenty-five years the organization that is now the 
Thomas Strip Division of Pittsburgh Steel has led the field in 
the production of quality steel strip. This group also has pio- 
neered in the pre-coating of strip electrolytically with zinc, 
copper, brass, nickel and chromium—as well as hot dip tin, lead 
alloy and lacquer coatings. They. bring to Pittsburgh Steel an 
intimate working knowledge of specialty flat rolled steel pro- 
duction. 

By joining forces with Pittsburgh Steel, the Thomas Division 
is now part of a fully integrated operation. This acquisition 
brings to customers of Pittsburgh Steel a new product—cold- 
rolled strip steel. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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@ Colorado's gold-rush days of the 1850's are gone. 

But the 1950's are bringing a new rush...a sound expansion of the 
fabric of this strategic industrial state. From 1939 to 1947* 
Colorado industrial employment gained 91%. Colorado is prepared 
for American industry...a sound location for present 
operations with room for you to grow as markets of the West, 

the Nation and the World expand. 


Address your inquiry 
to: 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Colorado Dept. of 
Development 

707 Capitol Building 
Denver 2, Colorado 


Location— The Rocky Mountains, joining the East 
Coast and the West Coast, provide an ideal geograph- 
ical location in Colorado for key operation. Colorado 
offers a wide choice of industrial areas for the com- 
plete range of manufacturing and processing require- 
ments. 


Utilities — Electric power, natural gas and coal pro- 
vide energy adequate to supply all industrial needs 
now and for the forseeable future at rates favorable 
to economical operations. 


Labor — Labor in Colorado is 29.6% more produc- 
tive than the national average. Colorado possesses 
ideal climate, a wide variety of recreational facilities 
for workers and their families, together with superior 
school, Church and social advantages. People enjoy 
living —and working—in Colorado. 


Natural Resources—From nonferrous minerals, 
through the non-metallic minerals...from giant stands 
of pine and spruce, through choice ceramic clays, 
Colorado's resources are prodigal. Where water is 
vital, Colorado not only has adequate supply, but 
water chemically adapted to a wide range of manu- 
facture and processing. 


Distribution— Whatever your distribution pattern, 
your source of raw materials and sub-assemblies, 
Colorado's rail, highway and air services are com- 
pletely adequate. Seven Class I railroads, six major 
airlines, and primary East-West and North-South 
highways provide service to every compass point. 


*Latest U. S. Census Report. 


Write for INDUSTRIAL COLORADO. This 
is a careful and complete analysis of the 
resources and possibilities in Colorado for 
industrial location and expansion. 


COLORADO CLIMATE.. 
«e+ THE MAGIC INGREDIENT 





senior clerk, contact clerk, and secretary. 

For each of the 24 basic job areas. 

Dr. King and his associates devised 
combinations of aptitude tests, with 
proper weighting. Using results of tests 
with 300,000 workers, they were able 
to determine how the average employee 
in each job category should score on the 
tests. Then they made up packages of 
tests, varving in type and number, for 
each job area. 
e Using the Tests—This is the sort of 
thing a package contains, using the 
junior clerk’s kit as an example: On 
top are instructions for giving, scoring, 
and weighting the tests. Then come 
the tests themselves—a series of three, 
for office terms, numbers, and percep- 
tion. There also is a qualification grid 
for determining an applicant’s abilities, 
and a handbook for interpreting the re- 
sults. 

Each of the three aptitude tests takes 
five minutes. Raw scores are noted on 
the qualification grid, arriving at the 
weighted score. Next step is to consult 
the job-tests handbook. It tells the 
interviewer that 6 to 11 as a weighted 
score means the applicant has minimum 
qualifications. It grades other scores ac- 
cordingly. 
¢ Too Well Qualified?—But the hand- 
book doesn’t stop there. It points out 
how a high raw score may show an 
applicant is overqualified for a job. A 
person taking honors in the office terms 
test, for instance, may be better quali- 
fied as senior clerk or secretary than as 
junior clerk. If the score on the num- 
bers test is high, the applicant may be 
better qualified for a job as numbers 
clerk. In such cases, further testing is 
suggested in the other job areas. 

“Overqualification,” the manual says, 
“refers to the fact that the applicant 
has too much potential for the job in 
question. The job challenges him only 
for a certain length of time. Then it 
becomes routine, boring, lacking in 
stimulation. End result: The over- 
qualified employee becomes inefficient, 
and even more dissatisfied and annoying 
than the underqualified employee.” 
¢ Matter of Judgment—The handbook 
also has a table showing the approxi- 
mate weight that should be given to job 
skills and experience as compared with 
aptitude. 

In job areas such as junior clerk, un- 
skilled worker, or inspector, aptitude 
tests should count for 90%, with 10% 
for job skills. For such jobs as numbers 
clerk, secretary, salesman, the weighting 
is 75% on aptitude, 25% on job skills. 
For machine operators, skilled workers, 
engineers, and key personnel, the apti- 
tude test battery should be considered 
about equally with job skills. 

A package sells for $1.00 to $1.20, 
depending on the number of individual 
tests it contains. One package is needed 
for each applicant. 
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Hear about 


the revolution 
in 


Cleveland? 


Rolling out of Cleveland these days is 
a revolution in armored warfare. 

It's the T-41 “Walker Bulldog”—the 
first U.S. tank to be built around a gun 
instead of an engine. 

But the T-41 is involved in a produc- 
tion revolution, too! Though assembled 
in Cleveland, its actual parts and mate- 





rials come from two thousand factories 
...in nearly every state! 

This “production team” system is pro- 
ducing miracles. But it produces new tim 
ing problems, too. How do you bring in 
two thousand units... at the right time? 

These production experts know the 
answer. When they want parts and mate- 
rials fast, they use the service that gets 
there first. They use Air Express! 

Whatever your business, Air Express 
speed can make your deadlines, increase 
your profits. Here’s why! 


IT’S FASTEST — Air Express gives the 
fastest, most complete door-to-door pick- 
up and delivery service in all cities and 
principal towns, at no extra cost. 

IT’S MORE CONVENIENT —One call to 
Air Express Division of the Railway 
Express Agency arranges everything. 


SR A MAE AO ES. 


IT’S DEPENDABLE — Air Express pro- 
vides one-carrier responsibility all the way 
and gets a receipt upon delivery. 


IT’S PROFITABLE—Air Express expands 
profit-making opportunities in distribu- 
tion and merchandising. 

For more facts call Air Express Division 
of Railway Express Agency. 


-9AIR EXPRESS 


GETS THERE FIRST 
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The Hayssen wraps most anything autos 
matically... at low unit-cost, with high 
production, electric eye registration of 
printed wraps...and consummates more 
than 40 years of experience, Investigate 
Hayssen advantages today, — without 
obligation. 1+, ySSEN MFG. COMPANY, 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 
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It’s TOUGH! 
It’s FAST! 
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REPAIR CONCRETE with 
Instant-Setting PATCH! 


No need to tie up plant traffic while broken con 
crete floors are being repaired. Use durable 
INSTANT-USE—a tough plastic materio! which takes 
traffic immediately. Ideal for repairing cracks, holes, 
ruts. Bonds tight to old concrete . . . right up to a 
feather edge. 


NO WAITING! JUST TAMP! TRUCK OVER! 


Simply shovel INSTANT-USE into hole or 

Pe rut—tamp—and your floor is restored to 
4} solid smoothness—ready for traffic. Spe- 

cial Plasticizer makes INSTANT-USE easy 


to scoop out of container - easy to 
level . . . easy to tamp. Used indoors 
or out. Immediate shipment. 


FLEXROCK CO. Offices in Principal Cities 
3660 Cuthbert St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Please send complete INSTANT-USE informa- 
tion details of TRIAL ORDER PLAN, and 
HANDBOOK OF BUILDING MAINTENANCE— 
no obligation. (Clip and attach coupon to 
Company letterhead). 


Company 
Address 














All the Way Into the Kitchen 


American-Standard buys Acme line of kitchen cabi- 
nets, goes after home modernization business. One move is 
to glamorize retail plumbing shops. 


For vears American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp. has had _ its 
foot in the kitchen door. It has been 
making kitchen sinks since the day 
thev were invented. 

Now American-Standard has wig 
gled all the wav into the kitchen. Its 
purchase a few weeks ago of Acme 
Metal Products Corp. of Blue Island, 
lll., gives it a line of kitchen cabinets 
to go with its sinks. Acme has: been 
making cabinets for 21 years. 
eGo Hand-in-Hand—The reasons for 
American-Standard’s move are pretty 
obvious. Sinks and cabinets used to be 
two different products. ‘Today they 
are being sold more and more as a 
package, and American-Standard 
needed a package. 

Although housing isn’t so chipper as 
it was a year ago, American-Standard 
figures this is a good time to pick up a 
new line. While housing is held down 
by government restrictions, the com- 


pany will plug home modernization; 
and when government controls come 
off, it will be ready to make the most 
of a new building boom. 

Iheodore FE. Mueller (cover), presi- 
dent of American-Standard, is confi- 
dent that the relatively small kitchen 
equipment end of his business will 
grow up in a hurry. In time it may 
rank alongside the heating and plumb- 
ing equipment that have been Ameri- 
can-Standard’s mainstays. 

Mueller thinks, in fact, that the de- 
cision to buy Acme will boost his 
kitchen business from three to 10 times 
—steel supply permitting. The cabinet 
trade alone is pretty fat. In 1950 it 
amounted to $70-million. And it can 
go much higher when more steel is 
available. 
¢ More Kitchen Sale—The Acme pur- 
chase gives American-Standard a_bet- 
ter foothold in a high-cost room of the 
average home. Pre-Acme, Mueller could 
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compete for this share of furnishing 
a new five-room house: 
e¢ $150 to $600 in warm air heat- 
ing, or 

¢ $300 to $609 in steam or hot 
water heating system. 

¢ $150 to $500 in bathroom fix- 
tures and furnishings. 

¢ $35 to $160 for the kitchen sink. 

Now, with the Acme cabinets to sell, 
Mueller can boost that last figure to 
as much as $700 per kitchen. 
¢ Fast Growth—The decision to buy 
Acme is no more than_ stockholders 
have come to expect of Mueller since 
he became president in 1946. Few in- 
dustrialists have made better use of the 
postwar boom than he has. Sales vol- 
ume rose from $120-million in 1945 to 
$284-million in 1950. And in the first 
half of 1951, sales were running two 
and two-thirds times the 1945 volume. 

Behind that fast growth, of course, 
was a 15-year unfilled demand dating 
from depression and war years. Ameri- 
can-Standard expanded right along with 
the postwar housing boom. 

The company added new potteries 
at Torrance, Calif., and New Orleans, a 
new brass plant at Richmond, Calif. 
New warehouses were built at many of 
the company’s 27 domestic plants (it’s 
29 with Acme) and 17 plants abroad. 
On top of this, a new research center 
at Louisville will open this fall. The 
company spent $8.8-million in 1949, 
$6.4-million in 1950, on plant replace- 
ment and improvement. 
¢ Merger in ’29~American-Standard is 
a marriage of two corporations—Ameri- 
can Radiator Co. and Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co.—both dating from 1899. The 
merger came about through a new 
corporation in 1929. Today the com- 
pany has six consolidated and 13 non- 
consolidated subsidiaries in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, and Europe. 

The payroll in 1950 listed 22,117 
employees. 
e¢ From Trainee to Big Boss—A lot of 
water has gone down the drain since 
Mueller (pronounced Miller) joined 
Standard Sanitary as a patternmaker’s 
apprentice +7 years ago. As the com- 
pany grew, so did Mueller’s professional 
stature. He climbed steadily—drafts- 
man, engineer, plant manager, manu- 
facturing vice-president, president. 

His biggest step probably was from 
managing the Louisville plant, the com- 
pany’s largest, to holding the top vice- 
presidential post., It moved his head- 
quarters from Louisville to Pittsburgh. 
But he kept his home in the Blue Grass 
country. It meant long-range com- 
muting—close to 400 miles each way. 
The most soot-encrusted commuter 
would shudder at such a routine, but 
Mueller’s been thriving on it for 23 
years since he closed his desk in Louis- 
ville. 

Each Sunday evening he leaves the 
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suburban Louisville stock farm, where 
he breeds thoroughbred horses and cat- 
tle, on the trip to his Pittsburgh office. 
On Thursday night, it’s home to Ken- 
tucky, and at least twice a month he 
takes a side trip to New York or to 
American-Standard properties in other 
parts of the U.S. 

e Broad Ideas—As a result, he sees a lot 
of country—and a lot of markets. 

Today Mueller is driving ahead on 
two lines: plant expansion and sales 
promotion, 

In plant expansion he is not neglect- 
ing American-Standard’s traditional line 
—plumbing and heating—in which it is 
the largest in the world. But he is also 
trying to diversify, as in the Acme deal. 
He isn’t inclined to reject any new 
field that’s at all logical, however unre- 
lated it may seem to the plumbing and 
heating business. 
¢ Water Pistols?—A lot will depend on 
what the big new Louisville research 
laboratory turns up. The experience of 
Church Mfg. Co., a consolidated sub- 
sidiary, is one example of what may lie 
ahead when the research lab gets perk- 
ing. Church moved into the molding 
of plastics as a new way of making an 
old product—toilet seats. Research had 
pointed the way. Now, savs Mueller: 

“The day may come when Church 

will be making plastic water pistols—or 
any other molded plastics—if it looks 
like a sound move.” 
e Sales Pitch—Mueller and his asso- 
ciates have a sales promotion program 
that’s aggressive and flexible. American- 
Standard is known as a sales-minded 
company. But some of Muceller’s new 
tricks outdo anything American-Stand- 
ard has done in the past. 

Early this year the housing boom 
showed signs of vaporizing in the heat 
of shortages and regulations. Mueller 
and his lieutenants were ready with a 
$750,000 program (BW—Mar.10’51,- 
p94) to hit the replacement market. 

The United States has 23-million 
houses more than 30 vears old. Mueller 
saw a big chance to turn the country’s 
65,000 plumbers into retailers for the 
long-neglected job of modernizing these 
homes. He also saw the need for get- 
ting plumbing and heating sellers out 
of the back allevs and onto the avenues. 
Only that wav could furnaces, bath- 
room fixtures, and sinks be sold in com- 
petition with TV sets and living room 
suites. 
eGlamor for Plumbers — American- 
Standard ran an advertising campaign 
urging homeowners to: modernize. It 
also underwrote much of the stocking 
of plumbing and heating shops with 
merchandise to catch the eve of the 
advertising-conscious consumer. The 
program is now beginning to pay off 
in modern retail outlets that match the 
glamor of interior-decorating and other 
home-furnishings shops. 





When the massive hook for this 
huge hoist was made it contained a 
flaw—an imperfection that could 
have caused disaster if not discov- 
ered in time—a tiny crack, too 
minute for human eyes to see. 

Inspection with Magnaflux found 
it—and the faulty hook was re- 
paired before it had a chance to fail. 

Magnafiux shows up defects in a 
wide variety of materials—the 
modern, scientific way. It instantly 
exposes cracks and defects in metals 
—even when hidden beneath the 
surface! Magnaflux is low in cost 
—non-destructive—and so fast that 
it detects defects at production line 
speeds! 

What Magnafiux is, and how it 
saves money and lives, is described 
in booklet, sent on request without 
obligation. Write for your copy. 


MAGNAFLUX 


Oere’ 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
5906 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31, Illinois 
New York * Dalles * Detroit * Cleveland « Los Angeles 
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puttin's a breeze... Do They Love Us? 
Survey of what suppliers 


| ¢ j 
his mind's at ease really think of Pillsbury wil 


chart course for company's 


Yes sir, here’s a chap that can really | future purchasing policies. 
concentrate on a putt! He knows 
that a flash fire can’t stop produc- : 
tion at his plant . . . equipment, aye. But by mid-October, Pillsbury 
; 2st , Mills, Inc., hopes to know whether or 
materials, buildings, and the lives not its suppliers love it. 
of employees are fully protected By that time top management of the 
with modern, approved C-O-TWO | big Minneapolis milling company will 
Fire Protection Equipment. have on its desk the results of a supplier 


: attitude survey. The object of the poll 
You, too, can have this pane aoe of has been to find out (1) what the A on 
mind about your factory, mill, ware- | pany's suppliers really gripe about; (2) 
house, power station or research | what salesmen who call on Pillsbury 
center. There are fire hazardous | think of the company; (3) how Pillsbury 
areas that particularly need C-O-| stacks up with competitors; and (4) 
TWO fast, positive fire protection: | whether its buying habits bother sup- 
spray booths, dip tanks, solvent | Plicts. = 
baths, electrical equipment enclo-| * en Rc He 3 ea Par 
ag outside research sociologist from the 
puree, mating ‘vets, storage :tanhe, University of Minnesota Ss do the job. 
pap socms, record vaults, mee Pilot studies already have been com- 
room, especially anywhere there’s| pleted. Right now the researcher— 
danger of flammable liquid or elec- | armed with a letter of introduction from 
trical fires. At many locations a{ the company—is interviewing a cross 
C-O-TWO Combination Smoke] section of Pillsbury’s raw material 
Detecting and Fire Extinguishing | sources in all parts of the country. He’s 
: System is a “must”. The first trace | talking to everybody from bankers to 
of smoke in a protected area sounds suppliers of artists’ materials, but he 


Everybody loves their suppliers these 


won't reveal their identity when he gets 
- alarm - +. then fast, elean, non-} back to Pillsbury. All he wants is 4a 
damaging, non-conducting carbon} attitude results to show management 
dioxide blankets the fire, putting it} where it stands with its suppliers. 
out in seconds, before it spreads and When he’s through, he will have 
causes extensive damage...no lin-| talked with salesmen who have personal 
gering odors, no water damage with} contact with Pillsbury, as well as tof 


management of supplying companies. 
Then he'll boil it down in a report. 
So, whatever your fire protection After that, results of the study will 
problem, let an expert C-O-TWO| go out to all Pillsbury purchasing 
Fire Protection Engineer help youin | agents, along with the sociologist’s in- 
planning complete and up-to-date} terpretations. Purchasing men can use 
fire protection facilities now. Write the oper: : guide them in talking to 
suppliers’ salesmen. 

— fe ns pct psoas Guideposts—Pillsbury isn’t guessing 
: S, our experience | what kind of gripes the survey will turn 
is at your disposal ... there is no| 4p, but it hopes they'll be the kind the 
obligation of course. company can do something about. In 
any event, the results will help it in 
formulating future purchasing policies. 
Company officials got the idea for the 
survey from a similar project conducted 
last year among its cwn employees. It 
was a big success. 

The company paved the way for the 
interviews being conducted among its 
suppliers by sending copies of its an- 


C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY nual report to their management ex- 


NEWARK 1 © NEW JERSEY plaining the purpose of the survey. 
Pillsburv feels that the idea has already 


Salas and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada as cated: sek tuueerd cube 
AMlicted with Pyrene Menutacturing Compeny paid off. Companies interviewed dur- 
MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT ing the pilot run were happily sur- 
Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers * Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers prised that sg of their biggest nage 
Built-In High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systents| ‘TS. was really intereste in their 
Built-In Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems attitude. 


carbon dioxide. 
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Ir took 57,000 tons of steel to build 
the Empire State Building in New York. 
That's about one-tenth of one percent of 
the tonnage of scrap required to produce 
the new steel demanded for America’s 
defense and civilian needs this year. 

Half of this scrap is produced by the 
steel mills themselves. The other half 
- approximately 26 million tons - must be 
supplied by the public. That tremendous 
tonnage is the equivalent of 461 Empire 
State Buildings - over 1400 carloads of 
scrap every day of the year. 

Right now there is a scrap shortage. It 
threatens to interfere with steel produc- 


26 MILLION TONS 


of steel scrap ‘aint hay 


tion. So we appeal to you, as a user of 
steel and steel products, to do all you 
can personally to help collect scrap. 

Somewhere in your place of business - 
and even at home - there are things that 
can be scrapped - worn-out or obsolete 
machines, pipe, boilers, tools, structural 
parts, etc., that you'll never use again in 
their present form. Turn them in through 
regular channels. Call the nearest dealer 
and start your scrap on its way to the 
steel mills-to help America reach its pro- 
duction goal of 105 million tons of new 
steel in 1951. It is this team-work that 
will help us win the victory again. 


* AO nll Sage oR gga i Nee 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
General Offices - Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


s 
The steel industry is using all its resources to produce more steel, but-it needs your help an 
needs it now. Turnin your scrap, through your regular sources, at the earliest possible 








Can any of these 
free services 
help you speed 
llefense production? 


New York State offers these aids to 
defense manufacturers and suppliers 


@ tractors. The New York State 
Department of Commerce, through 
ts “Industrial Preparedness Sur- 
Wey,” can supply complete data on 
lants and equipment suitable for 
production of specific defense items. 
(A prime contractor can speedily lo- 
gate the subcontractor he needs. 


7 Help in Locating Subcon- 


2 New Plant Site Location.To 
@ help you establish new plants 
or expand current operations, the 
Department will be glad to recom- 
mend appropriate locations avail- 
able within the State. Information 
on labor, raw materials, power, 
water, fuel and transportation will 
aid your decision. Inspection trips 
are arranged confidentially. 


Write for 
bulletin 


Name 


3 Office in Washington. A 
@ NewYork State office is main- 
tained in the nation’s capital to 
help New York businessmen. This 
office sets up meetings with the 
proper personnel; provides informa- 
tion on government agencies; keeps 
abreast of current regulations and 
restrictions; aids in preparing appli- 
cations and other papers needed to 
carry on business with Federal 
agencies. 


4 Information on Current 
@ Federal Purchasing. As 
part of its service to businessmen, 
New York State screens notices of 
Federal procurement opportunities 
and circulates procurement infor- 
mation to firms within the State. 


New York State Department of Commerce 

Room 100, 112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of your free bulletin ‘Defense Services 
of the New York State Department of Commerce.” 





Position 





Company. 








Street. 
City 








MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Training the trainers: Los Angeles in- 
dustries this week started a 40-hour 
classroom program for personnel who 
will handle on-the-job training for new 
cmplovees. Subjects include teaching, 
administration, analysis of training 
needs. 

2 
Fowler McCormick has returned to an 
active managerial post with Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. He resigned last 
Mav 28 as board chairman, but staved 
on as a board member. (BW—Jun.9’51, 
pl12). Now directors have elected him 
“a regular member of the executive 
committee.” 

* 
A new hospital—with 350 beds, worth 
upwards of $2-million—has been given 
by Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. to the Llovd Noland Foundation 
Society. With it went $750,000 ear- 
marked for building new clinics. ‘The 
foundation was formed at TCI’s sugges- 
tion. It is headed by seven men. Four 
of them are Birmingham community 
leaders, and three men are picked by 
gb ee 

® 
Master planning system: V. C. Gillon, 
production manager for Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., will head one 
for Convair. By gathering and analyz- 
ing data in all parts of the plant, he is 
supposed to take the place of special 
committee meetings. Up to now, mect- 
ings had been needed every time a pro- 
duction change was made. 

@ 


The Bank of America has upgraded 
John A. Dillon and Ralph’ A. Pifari— 
the two top men of its junior advisory 
council (organized in 1944) to serve on 
the senior advisory council of the board 
of directors. The two will participate 
in discussions, help formulate policies 
for board action. Also on the senior 
body are cight outsiders and six top 
executives of the bank. 
8 
Higher education of emplovces and out- 
siders costs it $200,000 a year, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., figures. The 
outlay includes $50,000 to MIT for 
nuclear research, $40,000 in science 
fellowships, 19 undergraduate scholar- 
ships of $750 each, and six fellowships 
for Socony-Vacuum employees (worth 
$5,000 each in 1950-51). 
s 


IBM has created a new management 
post—manager of defense engineering. 
Charles E. McElwain has been handed 
the job. He will run all of IBM’s 
government development engineering 
contracts. 
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HOW TO PROTECT A WIZARD'S MAGIC POWERS 


The wizardry of electronic accounting is helping pro- 
duction men all over America to meet tremendous 
production goals. And guarding these miracle-working 
machines you frequently see a Frigidaire Dehumidifier. 


For excessive moisture means problems...it can cause 
cards to curl and fit improperly in accounting machines 
~and can corrode electrical contacts. And even though 
tests are made before each run, a failure is a costly 


source of lost time. 


To solve these problems a Frigidaire Dehumidifier is 
simply plugged into any standard electric outlet in the 
room where the machines are operated — to provide a 
quick and inexpensive way for removing harmful mois- 


ture from the air. 


Whatever your own plant’s air conditioning or refriger- 
ation needs are, you can meet them quickly, and at 
low cost, with Frigidaire equipment. When the “heat is 
on”—Frigidaire can help take the heat and humidity off! 


So for any refrigeration or air conditioning problem, 


FRIGIDAIRE =3¥ 


call your Frigidaire Dealer, Distributor or Factory 
Branch. Look for the name in Yellow Pages of phone 
book. Or write Frigidaire Division of General Motors, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Leaside (Toronto 17), 


Ontario. And be sure to get Frigidaire’s free Refriger- 


Over 400 Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products for Offices 
Laboratories ¢ Processing « Precision Assembly ¢ Storage « Plant 
Lunchrooms « Medical Departments ¢ Water and Liquid Cooling 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, 
or discontinue models, without notice. 


ation Security Analysis of your present refrigeration 


costs and future needs. 


In plants everywhere, it is being proved that 
more and better work can be produced — as 
in the drafting room above—when employees 
are kept comfortable with Frigidaire Self- 
Contained Air Conditioners. These units can 
be installed quickly and easily without use 
of ducts or interruption to work schedules. 


Multiple cylinder boring and honing is accom- 
plished at high speeds, and with complete 
accuracy, when a refrigerated coolant fluid 
bathes the surface being finished. Here a 
Frigidaire 74 hp compressor holds coolant 
at 68° F. — an installation typical of many 
used in precision machining operations. 


In factories and offices, Frigidaire water cooling 
equipment means increased employee effi- 
ciency, good will and good health. Frigidaire’s 
wide range of types and systems includes 
bottle- and pressure-type coolers, industrial 
coolers, and tank-type coolers for use with 
remote compressors, 





EXPANSION 


Lincoln workman uses cutting 
torch to burn off shims where 
machine meets its base of steel I-beams. 


; Edward Spehar, operator of the 20-ton square shears at Lincoln 
8:10 A.M. ‘Electric Co., runs the last piece of steel sheet. Movers have already 9:05 
taken away platforms and tables. Electricians will now disconnect the power lines. 


: 
i 
; 
' 


12:30 P.M Machine now starts its climb aboard the movers’ truck, winched up ramp by cable. Sunken bed of truck has been 
: - "V8. built up to support the 20-ton weight. Moving and loading the machine and securing it aboard took 1 hr. 5 min. 
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9:40 Riggers get machine ready to 
‘ move. They’ve jacked it up, now 
put shoes under it to ride on rollers. 


How to Move a Factory 


After a lunch break, movers start 
12:00 rolling machine 100 ft. to truck, 
turning it around en route. 


Without Cutting Output 


(Story starts on page 84) 


ee s 
ae es 


The truck heads for the new plant, five miles away over bumpy streets. Trip took 
a whole hour, but the machine was in its new location, ready to go, at 5:05. 


1:15 
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How to make your 
HYSTER LIFT TRUCKS 
last more years 


a yourself in the hands of 


your Hyster Company dealer. He can 
keep your lift trucks running better at 
lower cost. He has factory trained 
mechanics who know Hyster equip- 
ment. He backs up skilled mechanical 
knowledge with an efficient parts de- 
partment. 

Service is his business on the entire 
line of Hyster industrial fork-type Lift 
Trucks, Straddle Trucks, Karry Kranes, 
Hyster Salsbury Turret Trucks. And 
with Hyster materials handling equip- 
ment hard to get, we suggest that you 
rely upon your dealer to keep your 
equipment working at full capacity 


| | | 
HYSTER 
COMPANY 


THREE FACTORIES 


.Portiand 8, Oregon 
Peoria 1, Illinois 
Danville, Illinois 
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2907 N. E. Clackamas St..... 
1807 North Adams Street 
1010-07 Meyers Street 





N EW nite Copyflex “20” 











Here’s a new, low-cost machine that 
quickly copies reports, records and 
accounting forms up to 46” wide and 
gets them out on time. 


The Bruning Copyflex ‘‘20” makes 
direct, positive (not negative) copies 
that are errorproof replicas of your 
originals. It copies practically any- 
thing typed, written or drawn on or- 
dinary translucent paper. Anything 
from small office forms to really large 
sized balance sheets, charts, produc- 
tion schedules, statistical reports, 
etc. These can be run off rapidly 
without lifting a pen or typing a 
word, at an approximate cost of only 
2¢ per sq. ft. 


No stencils, negatives, or masters are 
used! You just feed in your original 


Quickly makes low-cost, errorproof 
copies of even your large reports, 
records, and accounting forms 


and the sensitized paper... the ma- 
chine delivers a ready-to-use copy 
that’s an exact replica. You get the 
letterhead or form as well as the text. 


No special training is needed to 
operate the “20,” and no installation 
is required — just connect it to a 
115 volt A.C. power circuit. It’s clean, 
it’s quiet, it’s free of fumes or fuss. 


Why wait for copies? Make them 
when you want them, as you want 
them. Having copies made “outside,” 
or typed (with consequent proof- 
reading) is costly and unnecessary. 
Speed your paperwork the modern, 
efficient, Copyflex way. 


This coupon is your cue. Have your 
secretary mail it today. 


Specialists in copying since 1897 


Dept. M-91 100 Reade St. 


Ww 


Cc _ - —_—__— 





Street_ 


New York 13, N. Y. 
(] Send me full details on the Model 20 Copyflex. 


as 


Here's ovr compact, secre- 
torial model — the Copyfiex 
“*12"", In seconds it delivers 








City. Zone 


[ 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| r 7 
| 
) 
84 


| 
| 
[] | would like to see a Copyflex machine demonstrated. 
| 
| 
l 
| 


__State. 


clean, sharp, ready-to-use 
copies up to 1112” wide. 





First thing in the morn- 
8:00 A. M. ing Aare, runs the first 
sheet of steel through his relocated shears. 
It took him an hour to get tables and ma- 
terials set up. 


* . the first week of 


moving interfered less than 
Pee 


FACTORY MOVING pictures begin on p. 82 - 


Nobody dreads moving dav more 
than a factory manager. It’s painful 
enough to move household stuff. It’s 
a thousand times worse to move heavy 
machinery unless you're prepared to 
go out of business for a while and give 
full time to migrating. Or unless you 
pass a miracle in your planning. 

Lincoln Electric Co. of Cleveland is 
passing such a miracle right now. In 
20 working days it is moving 1,500 
machines and hundreds of tons of ma- 
terials—all without losing as much as 
10% of production. 

True, the move is a short haul of 
five miles, from 12811 Coit Road, 
Cleveland, to 22801 St. Clair Ave., Eu- 
clid. But even such a hop would ordi- 
narily stop the production line com- 
pletely. Then the gains of moving to a 
more efficient lavout would be offset— 
at least for a while—by the shutdown re- 
resulting from the moving operation 
itself. 
¢ Pinpoint Planning—Lincoln Electric 
is too rushed with work to let this 
happen. So its move to the new $11- 
million plant in Euclid was planned 
with pinpoint precision. Result: Less 
than 10% of production will be lost for 
the month; the first week of moving 
interfered with production less than 
5%. Sometime during next week the 
new plant will be back to top eff- 
ciency. 

That means a lot to the employees 
as well as to management. Each De- 
cember Lincoln distributes a_ profit 
melon to the 1,000 workers as incen- 
tive payments—for the past five years 
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1. Two barges lashed together, with 
falsework mounted on them, are moored 
at a Boston pier. Steel is assembled into a 
250-foot span on barges. 
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2. Barges on which span is mounted are 
towed 2% miles across Boston Harbor to 
site of Long Island Viaduct, where granite 
piers are ready for steelwork. 
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3. Barges are secured between two piers, 
and the steel span, weighing 211 tons, is 
adjusted so that falling tide will cause it 
to slowly descend into position on piers. 














4. Falling tide gtadually lowers steel 
span. Bridgemen make adjustments with 
block-and-tackles to hold slowly descend- 
ing span in correct position. 

















5. As the tide continues to fall, both 
ends of the steel span settle down securel 
on the granite piers, releasing falsewor 
and barges of their load. 











6. Barges are moved away, leaving the 
span in place. A total of eleven spans were 

oated into position. Steelwork at ends 
of bridge was erected by standard methods. 


Bridgemen adjust position of span as tide gently lowers it on to piers, 


Let the Tide Do It! 


Engineers Utilize Waters of Boston Harbor 
to Lower Steel Bridge Spans into Place 


Scientists have long sought an answer to 
the fascinating problem of how to harness 
the immense potential power of the tides. 
Here is a case where tidal power provided 
a mighty assist in building a steel bridge 
3450 feet long. 

The structure, which is known as the 
Long Island Viaduct, connects Long Island 
in Boston Harbor, site of a large hospi- 
tal, with the mainland. Before the build- 
ing of the bridge a ferry was the only way 


to reach the 2-mile-long, windswept is- 
land, where visitors were sometimes ma- 
rooned during violent storms. 

The sketches appearing at the left show 
how Bethlehem engineers did the job. 
The 9-foot rise and fall of tide in Boston 
Harbor and smooth water during quiet 
weather were factors making possible 
Bethlehem’s use of this unusual method 
of placing the bulk of the steelwork, result- 
ing in a decided saving in time and costs, 


Long Island Viaduct, built for City of Boston, Institutions Department, John R. McGillivray, Commissioner, 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., General Contractors; The Crandall Engineering Co., Consulting Engineers; 
Steelwork by Bethlehem Steel Company. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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BIG ENOUGH FOR THE JOB 


It can’t be done! Everyone said so when The Rice In- 
stitute announced that Brown & Root, Inc., would build a 
new 70,000 seat Houston Stadium within nine months. 

Brown & Root rolled up its sleeves, told Rice to go 
ahead with its plans to sell tickets to the opening game 
Sept. 30th. On that date, a capacity crowd filled the nation’s 
most modern stadium! 

We tell this story not to solicit stadium construction, 
for this was a labor of love, done on a cost-plus-nothing 
contract. But, as a result of Brown & Root’s expediency, 
Rice had its new stadium, with three times more seats to sell, 
a full season ahead of normal completion date. 

Brown & Root, with more than 30 years of engineer- 
ing and construction experience, is proud of its reputation 

of making good jobs out of tough ones. A request 
from you will put a Brown & Root consultant at 
your service. No obligation, of course. 


BROWN & ROOT Inc. 
need » Condleuilord 


BROWN-BILT A 


P. 


CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 


@ BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. 


Associate Companies — 
@ BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. 


°. BO xX 3, HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 





more than 100% of take-home pay for 
the year. 

¢ The Buildup—Lincoln’s preparations 
for M-Day went into visible action 
about a month ahead of time. Starting 
then, materials were stocked mostly in 
the new plant. Just enough went to the 
old plant to keep the machines fed. 

Production continued at the old 
stand until the moment the movers 
were ready to unfasten each machine. 
Departments were moved in the or- 
der in which they fit into the produc- 
tion line. Each department pushed out 
enough backlog ahead of time to keep 
the next department busy during the 
move. While that department was 
moving, the first department would get 
into full swing at the new site. 
¢ Hegira—One of the first to go, there- 
fore, was the square shears, the ma- 
chine that first tackles the steel sheet 
or plate on its arrival at Lincoln. Ed- 
ward Spehar, operator of the machine 
for the past 10 vears, kept the machine 
chomping away until his foreman 
tapped him on the shoulder and said, 
“The movers are ready.” 

Spehar quickly cleaned up the ma- 
chine, packed his tools, and stuck labels 
on the stuff to be moved. After the ma- 
chine was moved out (pictures, pages 
§2 and 83), he swept up the floor, then 
followed the machine to the new plant. 
As soon as the machine was spotted 
on the floor and had been hooked up 
to the power lines, Spehar was in busi- 
ness again. His machine, big and heavy 
as it is, was moved with loss of just one 
day’s output. 
¢ Hard to Keep Up—By the end of the 
fifth dav, the movers were well ahead 
of schedule. In fact, the employees 
said they were having a tough time get- 
ting to the new plant as fast as their 
machines. More than 70 medium and 
small pieces of equipment made the 
move the first day. In the second week 
the movers ran into the biggest and 
heaviest machines and the tempo of the 
operation slowed down. 

Professional movers did the job, 
though economy-minded Lincoln work- 
ers—with an eve on the incentive-pay 
melon—had been generally in favor of 
renting equipment and doing the mov- 
ing themselves. It might have saved 
several thousand dollars for the incen- 
tive pay pot, the emplovees figured. 
The idea fell through. But the employ- 
ces were glad about it when thev saw 
how the professionals moved the ma- 
chinery without damage or injury. 
eSaved Time and_ Fractures—“We 
would have needed two or three hos- 
pital wards for all the broken bones if 
we'd tried to do it ourselves,” one Lin- 
coln worker commented. 

Besides, company employees ad- 
mitted they would have taken four days 
to move the square shears, whereas the 
professional movers did it in nine hours. 
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New Chicago Distribution Point Brings Celanese* Chemicals as much as 


Vf Cys lose lr Sndlellty 


The Chicago terminal is another link in the Celanese 





With the opening of a great new storage and shipping 
5 cal ed 5 


terminal in Chicago, Celanese is bringing volume quan- system of nationwide distribution—an important step for- 


tities of organic chemicals many days nearer to the indus- ward in the far-reaching Celanese program of research, 
tries that look to Celanese for these basic materials. development and expansion of manufacturing facilities 
: ‘ ; . and services. 

Celanese organics, produced in the modern Chemcel plant 

Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical Division, 


Dept. 518-i, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


near Bishop, Texas, are now being shipped uy: the Missis- 
sippi to Chicago by special bargé to the new depot, under 
rigid quality-control conditions. From this strategic point, 
tankcars and tanktrucks of acetone, methanol and other 
organic chemicals are being routed to important indus- 
trial centers in the mid-west as well as areas as far east as 
New England and the Middle Atlantic States—saving as 
much as a week in transit. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat, Off~ 


ACETIC ACID + ACETALDEHYDE * FORMALDEHYDE * PARAFORMALDEHYDE ¢ ACETONE ¢ BUTYL ALCOHOLS * METHANOL 
NORMAL PROPANOL + BUTYLENE GLYCOLS + DIPROPYLENE GLYCOL * PROPYLENE GLYCOL * PROPYLENE OXIDE * TRICRESYL PHOSPHATES 














National 
Service 


SEPT. 15-21 


Watch your equipments 
Make it last longer. Use 
genuine P&H repair parts. 


. IT HIGHLIGHTS A 


Getter Way 


TO KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


Machines are America’s strength. How to preserve it in a 
national emergency? One way is to keep replacing. A better 
way is — proper maintenance: 
The Harnischfeger Corporation and its dealers across the nation 
are preaching one doctrine: maintenance. Pointing out it 
takes far less steel, far fewer man-hours than building new. It 
curbs the breakdowns which sap our strength. It makes machines 
work longer, for less—and the savings add to our power. 
Practice what they preach? P&H dealers are busy renewing old 
machines, speeding up service calls, protecting users against 
costly layups. The company has tripled the stocks of genuine 
P&H repair parts. It is devoting an entire plant to these alone— 
and a network of branch offices and warehouses to speed them 
where they’re needed. 
Now, through National Service Week, Harnischfeger Corporation 
and its dealers seek to expand service from a company policy 
to a national goal. For if production makes America strong, only 
ce can keep it strong—there is no better way. 


QUALITY 


FOUNDED IN 1884 


SERVICE 


ARNISCHFEGE 
‘C€ORPORBATIO 


7 4468 West National Ave Milwaukee 14. Wisconsin 


POWER SHOVELS DIESEL ENGINES 
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TRUCK CRANES 

















ELECTRIC HOISTS WELDING EQUIPMENT OVERHEAD CRANES SOIL STABILIZERS 





NANTUCKET ISLAND can’t tie in with mainland power facili- 
ties and must therefore be entirely self-sufficient. To assure 
unfailing performance, the Nantucket Gas & Electric Company 


uses Sun lubricants exclusively. Also, engineers of the utility, 
of the diesel builders, and of Sun Oil cooperated to make 
possible a unique, three-way use of one inexpensive Sun fuel. 


HOW SUN PROTECTS NANTUCKET’S POWER 














HE ISLAND’S POPULATION drops from around 16,000 to 

jome 3,800 when the vacation season ends. With the power load 
llen off so drastically, much of NG&E’s equipment lies idle and 
bject to condensation during this extended time. 


DESPITE IDLENESS for considerable periods, turbine journals, 
bearings and controls remain free at all times of sludge, rusting and 
corrosion—thanks to the protection of Sunvis 916. Its special metal- 
wetting additives displace any moisture that may be present. 
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A SUN DIESEL LUBRICANT has kept this 1,000-hp engine 
purring almost 15,000 hours. A single heavy, low-cost Sun fuel 


drives NG&E’s diesel, fires its boilers, enriches its illuminating gas. 


POWER for a new navigational transmitter, throwing a 1,700- 
mile beam for guiding aircraft, is supplied by Nantucket G&E— 


more evidence of the reliance placed on its Sun-lubricated plant. 


For complete information about Sun’s turbine and diesel oils, or for the services 


of a Sun representative, call the nearest Sun Office, or write to Dept. BW-9 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


4; [> 
SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. + SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 











READERS REPORT 





Wanted: Yankee Imagination 


Sirs: 

The opening sentence of your ex- 
tremely interesting article “Yankee 
X-Ray” {BW —Aug.11'51,p152| asks 
what's wrong with New England, and 
continues by referring to the report of 
the Council of Economic Advisers. The 
report talked good sense here and there 
but also dribbled some awful pap. I 
heartily agree with you that injections 
of federal aid may palliate the trouble 
but cannot cure it. Handouts never 
accomplish anything permanent except 
the pauperization of the recipient. 

New England is sorely in need of 
one thing—imagination. The group 
that most needs the imagination to 
envisage new ways to mcet new needs, 
and that most sorely lacks any vision, is 
that which includes bankers and invest- 
ment trusts. These fine old conserva- 
tives are blood-brothers to the Canadian 
bankers of forty years ago in the 
Canadian West: Only those who don’t 
need it have any chance whatever of 
borrowing money. 

When the bankers of New England, 
especially those holding the pursestrings 
in’ Maine, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont, regain the lost art of judging 
loan-applicants, the small man with an 
idea will come into his own once more. 
The very existence of the Maine De- 
velopment Corp., a coalition of public- 
spirited citizens who help the small 
man get started, proves the lack of 
bankers with vision, capitalists with 
imagination. 

As for seeking “‘raw materials north 
of the St. Lawrence,” the eager young 
seeker stubs his little pink toes on tariff 
walls. Recently, the concern that em- 
ploys me sent me to a small mill in 
Quebec to dicker for some door-cores. 
These cores consist of strips of lumber 
cut to certain dimensions, then glued 
into a rough panel, ready for finishing. 
At the border, I was informed by a cus- 
toms official that such panels would rate 
as unfinished lumber, dutiable at a rate 
of a dollar a thousand feet. 

But we submitted no prices to job- 
bers until we had a ruling from higher- 
ups. It came three weeks later: Door- 
core panels are finished lumber, dutiable 
at a rate of 164%. Maybe we will still 
get some business, with the jobbers and 
consumers absorbing this tariff. 

Just one more thrust! Read the 
weekly Consolidated Synopsis of Con- 
tract Awards; try to find the names of 
small men in Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont. The small operator 
seems to have become the completely 
forgotten man. All he wants is a 
chance to prove that Yankee ingenuity, 
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“lve Discovered a Low-Cost 
Steel Building thats Better 
YET SAVES MONEY S*WAYS /” 
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Storage Building 








When your operations call for additional, quickly- 
erected storage and production space . . . look to 
STEELCRAFT Standardized Structural Parts and 
Sections! Unlimited arrangements . . . by adding 
to existing buildings, for separate buildings, or in 
combination with architecturally designed struc- 
tures ... are possible with STEELCRAFT 
Standardized Units. 


You can obtain at remarkably low cost complete 
buildings with ribbed aluminum, corrugated asbes- 
tos-cement, or other types of wall and roof panels; 
many sizes, many combinations. Optional features 
as provisions for conveyor systems, skylights, ven- 
tilators, insulation, door and window choices . . 
make STEELCRAFT Buildings adaptable—ideal 
—for any type of occupancy. 


WRITE TODAY—or Have Your Architect, Engineer, 
or Contractor Consult Us for Complete Informa- 
tion. .at No Obligation. 


* 1 Standardized, Yet Extremely @ Heavy Construction... 
Flexible to Meet Your Spe- Meets Local Building 
cific Requirements! Codes! 


3 Permanent, Yet Easily Erected! 4 Multiple Widths—Any Length! 


5 Ready for Delivery NOW! Vacs one 


F MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Rossmoyne, Ohio (in Greater Cincinnati) 


ee eee = ~ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! ~—@— = — = 32 
1 STEELCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. BW 951 
i ; 9129 Blue Ash Road, Rossmoyne, Ohio 

| 0 Please send engineer to survey (In Greater Cincinnati) 

| 


my building requirements. F 
Name 
| oO Please send me information on Company 
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ROTARY LEVA-DOCK 


ding dock capacity 


Hydraulic ramp 
adjusts to truck 


or 


echanize your loading dock 
e new Leva-Dock travels up or down to 
ermit loading directly into or unloading from 
] types of trucks or trailers . . . without using 
®teel plates, bridge ramps or other slow and 
ften dangerous methods. 
This hinged ramp is positioned by a hy 
raulic jack. Retractable supporting arms and 


trailer level 


laterally adjustable throw-over bridge connect 
the ramp and truck bed. Platform automati- 
cally travels up or down as truck springs are 
compressed or relieved. 

Capacities 5,000 through 20,000 lbs. Scien- 
tifically engineered, ruggedly built, powered 
by famous Rotary hydraulic jack. Simple to 
install and inexpensive to operate. 


For catalog on the new Rotary Leva-Dock, write 


ROTARY LIFT COMPANY, 1034 KENTUCKY, MEMPHIS 2, TENN. 


EASTERN’S 
| ATLANTIC <\, 


Makes Your Letter “Sharp’— and Smart 


For a letterhead that takes a sharp 
impression — and makes a smart one — 
there’s just no hiding the fact that your 
best buy’s Atlantic Bond. 

Made with Eastern’s exclusive 


EASTERN CORPORATION 


PUROCELL®, fine quality Atlantic Bond 
comes in a true White, a smooth Cream 
and in 12 business-tested colors. 


Look for this genuine watermark © 


of distinction. 


* BANGOR, MAINE 





acumen, and creative integrity are still 
worth your bets to win, place, or show. 


E. H. M. 


BINGHAM, ME. 


Cold War Finance 
Sirs: 

I am flabbergasted at the tenor of 
your editorial “Lend Snyder a Hand” 
[BW—Aug.25’51,p148]. Your _ state- 
ment “BUSINESS WEEK strongly endorses 
the defense bond drive” is just the 
opposite of what I sincerely believe is 
in the best interests of our country. 

This business of financing the cost of 
our rearmament program by writing it 
on the cuff is a disgraceful indication 
of national cowardice and shirking of 
duty—an attempt to burden our chil- 
dren and our children’s children with 
the cost of our moronic mistakes. 

No one knows when the old war 
will end. If we continue to finance our 
armament costs indefinitely by pyramid- 
ing our national debt, a point must soon 
be reached when even the most 
patriotic Americans will turn a deaf ear 
to pleas to invest in bonds that they 
know can never be paid off without 
starting up the printing presses. 

Let the politicians forget that 1952 
is an election year and lay on the taxes 
right now until it hurts. I stand ready 
to give my country everything I possess, 
but I will not LEND it another cent. 

Cuartes G. THOMA 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


® BUSINESS WEEK has continually urged 
a pay-as-you-go policy out of taxes that 
probe into real inflationary spending. 
But it looks now as though Congress 
is not going to: (1) raise enough taxes; 
or (2) cut the budget enough to bring 
it into balance without additional taxes 
it is unwilling to levy. In other words, 
it looks as if we are in for some deficit 
financing. BUSINESS WEEK deplores that 
as much as anybody. 

The point is this: If we have to 
borrow, we say borrow in the least in- 
flationary manner possible—from the 
public, not from the banks. That is 
what is behind our decision in this 
editorial. 


Audimeter 
Sirs: 

You state “Robinson patented the 
first radio audimeter . . .” [BW—Jul. 
28'51,p21]. 

Actually, the word “Audimeter” is 
a registered trademark of A. C. Nielson 
Co. and may be used only to describe 
certain automatic instruments for re- 
cording radio or television listening— 
developed, owned, and operated by us. 

The original Audimeter was the joint 
invention of Robert F. Elder and Louis 
Woodruff, who assigned their patents 
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PHILADELPHIA 


ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


@ FIRST OF THREE-—Since this plant was built, two more iden- 
tical Girdler units have been contracted for by Philadelphia Electric. 


Girdler plant makes “carrier” gas 


| besecesie3s DEMANDS for fuel gas by 
customers of Philadelphia Electric 
caused the company to install a plant to 
produce “carrier” gas. This gas is mixed 
with other gases so that the finished gas 
is exactly right for the customers’ needs. 

The problem was solved by catalytic 
cracking of the natural gas in a Girdler 
Gas Plant. This unit produces a carrier 
gas, of very precise composition, which 
meets Philadelphia Electric’s high 
standards. The plant was built out- 


doors—saving the cost of a building— 
and it is practically automatic in opera- 
tion. Steam is generated from the 
waste heat in the flue gas. 

Flexibility is one of the major advan- 
tages of this plant. In emergencies, 
when the supply of natural gas is 
insufficient, propane can be reformed 
and oil used as a fuel. The use of Girdler 
catalyst insures maximum gas produc- 
tion at the lowest possible cost. 

Girdler's experience in gas process- 


« CoiroLe 


ing can help you, too. We design and 
build plants for the production, puri- 
fication, or utilization of many chem- 
ical process gases; purification of liquid 
or gaseous hydrocarbons; manufacture 
of organic compounds. 
* * * 

Write for bulletin G-35. The 

Girdler Corporation, Gas 


Processes Division, Louisville 
1, Kentucky. 


CORPORATION 


Gas Processes Division 





This is one of them. Its job 

is to haul freight, mountains of it. It assures 
faster schedules between terminals—quicker serv- 
ice to and from intermediate points. A rugged, 
diesel-powered beauty, it is a member of that 
famous fleet of freight trains whose domain is 
the fourteen mid-continent states served by the 
Rock Island Lines. Let’s put it this way: 

A ROCKET FREIGHT is to the ship- 

per what a streamlined 

ROCKET is to the trav- 

eler—a wholly satisfying 

service. 


For complete shipping 
information consult any 
Rock Island representative. 


Rock Island Lines 


THE ROAD OF PLANNED PROGRESS 





to A. C. Nielson Co. Subsequently, our 
own Engineering Research Laboratory 
made many improvements, developed 
some entirely new types, and took out a 
considerable number of patents. The 
present Audimeters form the founda- 
tion for Nielson Radio and Television 
Index Services. 

A. C, NIELSON 
PRESIDENT, 
A. C. NIELSON COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Where Credit Is Due 


Sirs: 

Thanks very much for giving me 
credit for the shot of Charles White 
of Republic Steel that appeared on your 
Sept. 8 cover. I think, however, that you 
would do better to credit my worthy 
colleague, Ed Nano of Cleveland, for 
the shot—inasmuch as he took it. 

Cuarves Rorkin 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Bad Old Days 
Sirs: 

Railways ran backwards in the bad old 
days. The following quotation is taken 
from BUSINESS WEEK, July 7, 195i, 
page 66: “Bad Old Days. . . . It started 
way back in 1867 when a surveyor 
named A. W. Keddie realized that the 
Feather River Canyon was a fine trans- 
Rocky pass for a railroad. From then 
until the 1700's, various interests 
dropped parts of their shirts trying 
vainly to get things started.” 

I wouldn’t wonder! 

P. M. F. Jackson 


KINGSTON, ONT. 


e And neither would we. 


Method Maker 


Sirs: 

The statement that “Gallup is in- 
ventor of the reading-and-noting method 
of measuring advertising effectiveness 
now used by the Starch suzvey” occurs 
in your article “How Good Is an Ad, 
Really?” {BW —Jul.28’51,p21]}. 

May I call attention to the fact that 
the reading-and-noting method of as- 
certaining the readership of advertise- 
ments was first used by myself is 1922. 
As evidence, I refer you to page 559 
in Starch ‘Principles of Advertising’ 
published in 1923 by A. W. Shaw Co. 
(Chicago), later acquired by McGraw- 
Hill. The method is there described 
and results are given. 

Dr. Gallup used the method in the 
later 1920's for ascertaining the reader- 
ship of editorial matter and advertise- 
ments and has made many studies and 
contributions in this field since that 
time. 

DaniEL STARCH 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Breaking 
Yaqrt/On 


DISPOSABLE | 
MILK 


CONTAINER 


... Another packaging achievement 
originated by Canco 


Once upon a time, it was traditional that milk came 
in bottles. 

But dairymen, grocers, housewives needed some- 
thing better—a lighter, less bulky container that could 
be used once and thrown away. 


Here was an opportunity for Canco to help break 
another tradition and assist a great industry in serving 
its customers better. 

Canco had the know-how and went to work. For 
years, we'd fabricatec| paper as well as metal. We had 
made square-sided containers with air-tight closures. 
We had built machinery that would fill, close and seal 
packages fast, in-vast quantity. 

Result . . . the Canco Disposable Milk Container. It 
saves the dairyman time, space and manpower. It has 
helped increase the sale of milk in grocery stores, be- 
cause it eliminates empty “returns.’”’ Women like it 
because it’s disposable—used but once and thrown 
away—a light, convenient and sanitary container that 


today brings milk into millions of American homes. 


Breaking tradition is a habit with Canco,—the result 
of 50 years of accumulated knowledge, ingenuity and 
experience in packaging. And Canco will continue to 
pioneer as new problems arise in the future—originat- 
ing and developing containers that help people live 
better. : 








aS 
AMERICAN CAN CO. 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco - Hamilton, Canada 





TRANSPORTATION 





National Airlines: Big Plans, Big Feuds 
It's making money now 


NEW EAST-COAST AIR SYSTEM ¢ and pushing new merger 


...if these three lines merge 7 schemes. But fights continue 
to plague it. 


In the fiscal year ended: June 30, 
1948, National Airlines lost money—so 
much money that the Civil Aeronautics 
aammeme National Airlines : Board started official proceedings to find 
Northeast Airlines _ out whether it might not be best to 
C—— Colonial Airlines dismember the airline and distribute 
ae its routes among other lines. (BW— 

Oct.2°48,p26). 
In the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1951, National Airlines carned $2.6- 
million after taxes, by far the largest 
sum in the line’s history. And_ in- 
stead of being broken up, National is 
hoping to put through mergers that 
will make it an even stronger line (map). 
¢ Unsatisfied—Despite this recovery 
an insurgent stockholders’ group last 
week announced that it would submit 
a partial slate of directors to the Sept 
27 annual meeting in opposition to the 
management’s slate. It seems kind of 
paradov'cal But to anyone familia 
with National’s turbulent history, it 

IL isn't particularly surprising. 

Washington, D.C. : National was founded in 1934 by 
a r? = G. T. Baker, who 1s still its president. 
lor a while, it confined itself pretty 
much to flying in and around Florida. 
Yet, despite the aviation axiom that 
says small feeder lines usually lose 
money, it showed a small profit most 
years. In 1944 it got a CAB certificate 
to fly the East Coast route from New 
York to Florida. That put it into direct 
competition with Eastern Air Lines. 
Yet National continued to show a small 

profit each year. 
: : i : ¢ Trouble Begins—Then came 1948. 
A poreneese Se oe National had bought itself some Doug- 
i oe las DC-6’s. A eouple of the big new 
planes (not National’s) crashed, out 
West, with considerable loss of life. 
All DC-6’s were grounded pending 
official determination of the cause of 
the crashes. The grounding lasted from 
Nov. 11, 1947, to Apr. 1, 1948, thus 
completely ruining National’s entire 
busy season—the New York-Florida win- 

ter-vacation peak. 

That wasn’t all the trouble. Baker 
and the Airline Pilots Assn. couldn’t 
agree on a contract, and an extremely 
bitter strike resulted. 
¢ Deficit—-So, in its 1948 fiscal year, 
National ran up a whopping deficit of 
over $1.9-million—far more than enough 
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M&R Dietetic testing lab, where clean, conditioned air plays a vital role. 


GUARDS QUALITY AND PRODUCTION 


Manufacture of baby foods requires 
exceptional standards of cleanliness. 
Every vessel must be sterile—and the 
air itself pure. M & R Dietetic Labo- 
ratories, makers of CEREVIM baby 
cereal and sIMILAC powdered infant 
food, insisted on really clean air. 
So PRECIPITRON® —the electronic air 
cleaner—was installed. Now they 
remove harmful contaminants so 
small that they can be seen only 
with the finest Ultra Microscope. 


PRECIPITRON also increases produc- 
tion. In, one separatirig process, 20% 
of the dried milk was once discarded 
because air-borne contaminants 


passed through mechanical air filters. 
Now 100% is useable, and is better 
graded too. In the testing lab, pre- 
cisely-controlled humidity and tem- 
perature help improve product uni- 
formity and increase the efficiency 
of the technical staff. 


There’s a complete line of Westing- 
house equipment to help you put air 
to work—with electronic air clean- 
ing, air handling, or air condition- 
ing. Contact your local Westing- 
house-Sturtevant office, or write 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Sturtevant Division, Hyde Park, 
Boston 36, Massachusetts. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


5-80229 


Westinghouse Hermetically-Sealed 
air conditioning compressors can be 
installed in an unventilated space. 


PRECIPITRON stops dirt before it en- 
ters the building. Its efficiency is 
triple the best mechanical cleaner. 


There’s nothing to remove from 
PRECIPITRON but dirt. It’s periodically 
washed down drain with awater hose. 
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STORAGE BOXES 


e Keep inactive records safe, 
clean, and accessible the 
low-cost LIBERTY way. Over 
90,000 firms are using LIBERTY 
BOXES. 25 stock sizes for 





every popular form 


FREE BOOKLET! 
i+ 1. Tells you how long to keep 
specific records. 


2. Shows the best procedures 
in record storage. 


“BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
Established 1918 
720 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 





~CLEVELAND 
' Oet. 22324 


FEATURING 


@ “Short Course”’ sponsored by 
Case Institute of Technology 
(October 1-4). 

@ National Protective Packaging 
and Materials Handling Compe- 
tition. 

® Exclusive Exhibit of Protective 
Packaging and Allied Handling 
Products. 

... Your opportunity to meet at one 

time, in one place, the people who 

specify— buy—use—¢very kind of 
ie ia in the field of Protective 
ackaging and allied Materials 

Handling. 

In War and Peace 
Write to: 
The Society of Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Engineers 
20 West Jackson Blvd. » Chicago 4, Ill. 
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to wipe out its little earned surplus. 

In September, 1948, CAB started its 
“dismemberment proceedings.” _ Its 
principal ground was National’s “‘pre- 
carious financial position.” Knowing 
how much red tape is involved in any 
CAB case, National took immediate 
steps to see that it would not be in a 
precarious condition by the time the 
proceedings came to a head. 
¢ Thumb in the Dike Tactics—Its first 
move was to come to an agreement with 
Pan American and Panagra for an 
equipment interchange. Panagra planes, 
already flying from that line’s northern 
terminus at Balboa into Miami over 
Pan Am’s route, would continue on to 
New York over National’s route. Along 
with this deal, National gave the other 
two lines options to buy up 48% of 
its stock—-30% to Pan Am, 18% to 
W. R. Grace & Co., co-owner, with 
Pan Am, of Panagra. 

But this deal took a long time to 
work out. And National needed im- 
mediate cash. So it made a side deal 
with Grace to sell it 174,000 shares at 
once for $5.50 a share, compared with 
a market price of more than $7. 

This was the last unissued stock out 
of the then capitalization of 1-million 
shares. Later, stockholders authorized 


another 600,000 shares, of which 588,- 
465 were earmarked for purchase by 
Pan Am and Grace when the inter- 
change deal finally went through. 


The interchange never did go 
through. For one thing, the three lines 
never could get together on the rate 
to be paid on leased planes under the 
pact. For another, Pan Am and Grace, 
which had a long history of squabbling 
ever since they formed Panagra in 1928, 
continued to squabble over this deal. 
¢ Disagreements—Last December, Na- 
tional advised both Grace and Pan Am 
that it was terminating the stock-option 
agreements. It said it still wanted the 
interchange, however. Pan Am hit the 
ceiling. It said the agreements were in- 
ter-dependent, and that National, by 
repudiating the stock options had nixed 
the interchange as well. 

Grace, however, stuck with the Na- 
tional on the interchange, and CAB 
wanted to go along. But Pan Am 
pointed out that it was half owner of 
Panagra, and that it, not Panagra had 
the Balboa-Miami route. So, it said, 
its agreement was necessary to any in- 
terchange. CAB finally threw up its 
hands, and decided to start all over 
again with new hearings next month 
cn the case. (BW —Jul.28’51,p.28). 
¢ New Business Needed—In the mean- 
time, National had not been idle. The 
money it got from Grace in the side 
stock deal tided it over its immediate 
crisis. But Baker saw that he’d have to 
build up the line’s earning power before 
the dismemberment case came to a 
head. He decided the line had two basic 


problems: (1) Its business was too sea- 
sonal; and (2) it was competing for the 
existing business with  far-wealthier 
Eastern. He decided the solution to 
both problems was to creat new busi- 
ness. 

¢ Coach Fare Bonanza—Late in 1948, 
Capital Airlines got CAB’s O.K. to try 
out coach fares. Baker latched onto the 
idea immediately, asked for coach fares 
between New York and Miami. East- 
ern fought National’s coach-fare scheme 
vigorously, held it up for a year before 
it finally went along late in 1949. 

But Baker didn’t stop there. He pro- 
posed summer excursion rates on first- 
class flights, and asked permission to 
offer family fares. Again Eastern op- 
posed, and again it eventually capitu- 
lated. Finally, Baker proposed a day- 
time coach flight in DC-6’s (the earlier 
O.K. had been for night flights in 
DC-4’s). That was O.K.’d, too. 
¢ Florida Beckoned—These ‘“promo- 
tional” fares created new business as 
Baker had hoped. But most of it was 
still in the peak season. The problem 
of how to boost summer traffic §re- 
mained. 

Baker figured the promotion should 
be on the basis of price. In 1949 he 
hired Walter Sternberg, who had been 
assistant vice-president for sales for 
American Airlines, to be National’s sales 
vice-president. Early in 1950, armed 
with the new coach fares, they ap- 
proached Florida hotels and tour oper- 
ators. The result was a $128 one-week 
excursion, European plan, from New 
York to Miami. 
¢ Piggybank Millionaires-Then Na- 
tional went to town on its advertising. 
Its theme: A millionaire’s vacation on 
a piggybank budget. 

The idea took. In 1949 National had 
lost money every month from May to 
November; the total. deficit for the 
seven months, after taxes, was $14-mil- 
lion. In 1950 the line lost money only 
in May; for the same seven months it 
had net income after taxes of $500,000. 
This summer it has had no deficit 
months, and so far is running better 
than double 1950. 
eInto the Big League—Baker had 
achieved his triple goal of creating new 
business, smoothing the seasonal curve, 
and putting the line on a sound finan- 
cial basis. CAB, recognizing that, 
quashed the dismemberment case. 
¢ Plans for Merger—But Baker’s still 
not satisfied with his seasonal curve. 
True, the summer months are finally 
in the black. But they still don’t come 
close to the winter in either traffic or 
revenue. (Net in July, this summer’s 
biggest month, was only 26% of March, 
last winter's peak.) The obvious solu- 
tion, Baker says, is merger—with airlines 
whose peak business is in the summer. 
He’d like to merge with Northeast and 
Colonial (map, page 96), and has had 
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preliminary informal talks with both. 

One fly in the ointment is that 
Northeast has a merger agreement pend- 
ing with Delta Air Lines; a CAB hear- 
ing is scheduled for next week. But this 
merger would require that Delta be 
awarded a route extension to New 
York; otherwise the two lines don’t 
meet anywhere. In view of CAB’s an- 
nounced policy of not approving any 
new routes at this time, aviation people 
doubt that the board will approve. If 
the Delta-Northeast deal is tumed 
’ down, Baker would like to buy the con- 
trolling interest in Northeast now held 
by Atlas Corp. And, CAB willing, he 
thinks he can get it. 

No real negotiations with Colonial 
have started yet. But Baker is very 
hopeful of being able to put that deal 
through too—again, CAB willing. 
¢ Behind the Stockholders’ Fight—In 
view of the good record the manage- 
ment can show for the past three years, 
a lot of people are wondering why a 
stockholders’ fight should be started 
now. The answer to that question de- 
pends on whom you talk to. The insur- 
gent group is led by William K. Jacobs, 
Jr., who has been on National’s board 
since 1942, but who was dropped from 
the management’s slate this year. 
Jacobs says his fight is based on three 
management proposals to be acted on 
at the Sept. 27 annual meeting: 

¢ To eliminate from the incorpo- 
ration certificate and bylaws a_pro- 
vision for cumulative voting for direc- 
tors. 

¢ To substitute a provision requir- 
ing the majority vote of the directors to 
amend the bylaws in place of the pres- 
ent requirement of two-thirds vote of 
either the directors or the stockholders. 

¢ To make available for general 
corporate purposes the 588,465 shares 
of stock which had been reserved for 
the ill-fated Panagra deal. 

Jacobs says that the three proposals 
constitute an attempt by Baker to take 
advantage of stockholders’ satisfaction 
with the good financial showing to make 
himself absolute dictator of the airline. 
¢ No Dictator—Baker scoffs at the dic- 
tator charge. He says Jacobs has been a 
troublemaker for the past several years, 
and that the reason he wants cumula- 
tive voting eliminated is to get Jacobs 
off the board and to make sure that 
“minority groups with special interests” 
don’t get on to the board in the future. 

The other bylaw change, a majority 
vote instea€ of two-thirds, Baker insists 
is routine. ‘The two-thirds requirement 
was adopted at the insistence of Pan 
Am and Grace when the stock option 
pacts were drawn up, and now Baker 
wants to re-establish the status quo. 

He won’t say what he plans to do 
with the 588,465 shares of stock. 
Chances are he wants to use them in 
possible merger negotiations. 
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NOW...You can fill 
HOUSING NEEDS 
Quickly, profitably 








Meutiihicii en a 


New psi] Builder Profit Plan offers 
volume sales, lower costs, financing, 
minimum risk in today’s home market 


OU can enjoy smooth selling, keep profits up, in today’s declin- 

ing home market. Switch to prefabrication now, and build the 
better P & H way. End your worries over material shortages, high 
costs, government credit curbs. 


Build profitably — Whether your community needs 5 homes or 
500, you can enjoy volume sales, lower costs, minimum risk, prompt 
delivery, easier financing. You can sell quality homes priced for 
every volume market—floor areas from 672 to.960 square feet... 
two bedrooms or three, left hand plans or right, special models 
for narrow lots. 


Easy approval — Government and financial agencies and local 
building authorities recognize the enduring quality and resale value 
of P & H homes, engineered by Harnischfeger Corporation. Con- 
struction loans or term financing available through subsidiary, 
P & H Builders Acceptance Company. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN HOUSING e Builders, realtors, mortgage bankers) 
savings and loan associations. Write for P & H Builder Profit Plan 


LD Heenischfeger Coportion 


HOUSES DIVISION 
49 Spring St., Port Washington, Wi 
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PILOTS HAD A BUSY WEEK guiding the fleet of passenger ships that arrived in New York the week before Labor Day. Pilots are 
stationed aboard a “mother” ship, transfer to a motor launch like the one above to board the incoming ship. 


= 


, 
of 


MOTHER was on hand to carry bundles) EVERYBODY was glad to see everybody. TALK started the minute they were ashore. 
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His specialized training will help 
slash your 30% Handling Cost.* 


LUXURY LINERS mingled with freighters in Manhattan’s North River. Front to back: Lamson Field Engineers are 
a freighter, the Constitution, de Grasse, Ile de France, Coronia, Queen Elizabeth. materials handling specialists . . . 
skilled in cutting costs and speeding 
production. Their own wide experi- 
. . ence—backed by 71 years of Com- 
| t L T t S G pany “know-how”—equips them for 
as a p Oo Ou ris ea son ives spotting hidden costs . . . for elimi- 
nating unproductive handling. 

Just ask a Lamson Field Engineer 
to call. Write or wire today. Lamson 
Cw or or a or Ou Corporation, 105 Lamson Street, 
Syracuse 1, New York.’ Offices in 

: principal cities. 
(Story begins on page 102) Send for a copy of Case Histories” 
—a free booklet illustrating Lamson 

“Know-How”. 


# Companies that have 
thoroughly checked 
hamiling costs find 30% 
a conservative average. 


Qass Ss 





TRAFFIC boomed on the Hudson as the de Grasse and Constitution left together. 
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A Problem-Solving Tool 


that can be your best 
Profit Maker 


Airless WHEELABRATOR® Blast Equip- 
ment will solve your critical metal cleaning 
and finishing problems by slashing produc- 
tion time... and by quickly returning 
the original investment through cost reduc- 
tions resulting from reduced man power, 
less handling, quicker inspection, longer 
tool life, and faster machinability. 


The uniformity and thoroughness of its 
cleaning action plus the range of surface 
finishes it provides are also ideal for tightly 
bonding coatings such as plating, galvaniz- 
ing, enameling, etc. 

It is also versatile in solving out-of-the- 
ordinary problems such as deflashing plas- 
tic parts, facilitating deep drawing opera- 
tions, reducing porosity of die castings, etc. 

The story of how the Wheelabrator can 
be profitably applied to your problems, as 
it has in thousands of plants, is too impor- 


tant to miss. Bulletin No. 74A contains 


} complete details. Write for your copy. 





t 


WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP 
461 5. Byrkit St., Mishawaka 26, Indiana 





DEPENDABLE 


CHRON 


for Radar, Guided Missiles 
Detonation Timers, Aircraft 
and Naval Instruments. 


motors available in standard 
to 600 R.P.M. in all voltages 
and cycles. Other speeds to meet special 
requirements. Operate at peak efficiency in 
any position and in temperatures ranging from 
—40° to +140° F. Hansen D. C. motors 
powered Servo Units used by U. S. Army and 
Navy during World War II. Mail coupon for 
data 


Synchronous 
speeds from 1 


latest engineering 


SYNCHRON 


se MOTORS 


ino mACmMRS 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC, 


i H 10 Indiana 7 : 
lease send SYNCHRON engineering data. 
j Name 
j Firm 
{ Street 





NEW YORK PORT (continued from page 100) 


RELATIVES LINED PIERS to watch tugs edge incoming ships into their berths. Here 
the Coronia (right) trails the Ile de France up the Hudson River. 


VISA checking was the first holdup. 


Record Crowd 


The 1951 summer travel season is 
winding up this month. Thousands of 
tourists, teachers, businessmen, and 
students are flocking back to the 
United States as fast as the steamship 
companies and airlines can ferry them 
in. 

Just before Labor Day, the crush of 
returning liners gave the Port of New 
York its busiest week since the end of 
World War II (pictures, page 100). 
In the seven-day period between Aug. 

7 and Sept. 1, more than 23,000 pas- 
sengers arrived or departed from Man- 
hattan’s string of Hudson River piers. 
They were aboard 25 incoming and 21 
outgoing liners. 
¢ More In Than Out—Incoming ships 
accounted for the bulk of the traffic. 


CUSTOMS inspector is apt to be curious. 


Churns Through 


On one day alone, 7,200 passengers 
crowded the gangways. Customs and 
immigration officials worked overtime 
to handle the crowds. In one 24-hour 
period they had to cope with the Con- 
stitution, de Grasse, Ile de France, 
Queen Elizabeth (with 2,208 aboard), 
Ryndam, and the Queen of Bermuda. 
By the end of the week the Coronia, 
Homeland, Nieuw Amsterdam, Grips- 
holm, and Britannic also had tied up 
in the harbor. 

Although Labor Dav usually is 
counted as the season’s end, the heavy 
traffic is expected to last through most 
of September. 
¢ 1951 Prospects—By the end of the 
year, more than 700,000 passengers 
will have milled up or down gangplanks 
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THE TRIP WAS OVER, but the nuisance part was just beginning. Passengers wobbled 
on sea legs to inspection stations to have papers and baggage O.K.’d by harried officials. 


SOME HAD AUTOS for the ride home. 


Customs 


in New York. Anyway you figure it, 
that’s a good year—but most shipping 
lines sav 1951 won't be an all-time high 
for them. One reason: They don’t 
have the record-breaking Holy Year 
trafic they had in 1950. The Festival 
of Britain and Paris’ 2,000th birthday 
only partly offset that. 

lor another,*competition this year 
is tougher than ever. There are more 
ships to handle passengers, cutting 
down each line’s share. This year alone 
saw three new luxury liners go into 
service—the Constitution, the Inde- 
pendence, and the Liberte (formerly 
the Europa). 

Then, too, the Korean situation 
made a lot of people squeamish about 
leaving the U.S. The big exodus started 
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CABBIES got the lion’s share of the trans- 
portation business. But even taxis were 
overtaxed. Passengers had to wait their turn. 





This is the 
Missing Link 7 


No, no, Professor... this one’s 
never missing, always on the job. 
It’s a product of evolution, though 
... the latest in a long line of spe- 
cialized electrical connectors de- 
signed and manufactured by The 
Ucinite Company, a division of 
United-Carr. Used in electrical 
equipment on army combat ve- 
hicles, it si ey 3 jolting and 
jouncing, maintains perfect contact 
under continuous 7 ara 

United-Carr has designed and 
developed thousands of different 
connectors, fasteners and allied cle- 
vices for the electronics, automo- 
tive, aviation and appliance indus- 
tries, most of them tailor-made to 
do a particular job for a particular 
manufacturer. 

Whatever the fastening or con- 
necting problem, where sound en- 
gineering and volume production 
are important, it pays to check 
first with United-Carr — First IN 
FASTENERS. 

@ Before bidding on government contracts 
requiring snap fasteners or special 
fastening devices, consult your nearest 
United-Carr field engineer. 


UNITED-CARR 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


MAKERS OF FASTENERS 





Hana oiling 20 
hard-to-reach crank press bear- 
ings took 90 minutes daily...cost 
$2.63. In 10 years this Manzel 
Lubricator saves $6575.00 in 
labor alone. In addition, oil con- 
sumption is cut 60%, mainte- 
nance costs reduced, down-time 
eliminated. 

On pumps, engines, and other 
machinery Manzel Automatic 
Force Feed Lubricators soon pay 
for themselves many times over. 
Write now for our latest catalog. 


aH 


LONGSHOREMEN sweated to get ships 
unloaded so they could go back for more, 


333 Babcock Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


TOPS IN TOOLS TOO! Ask about the 


complete line of Manzel Automotive Service Tools, 


enperesmenesnccopye poche os 


FREE OO 


on your 


Desk Problems! 


Here’s the compact, handy 
guide you’ve been wanting, 
to help you select the right 
desks for your office. Illus- 
trates the special desks now 
available to fit the special 
requirements of modern 
offices—handsome, function- 
ally designed desks that do 
things to step up office effi- 
ciency. Mail the coupon—or 
have your secretary drop us 
a line—right now! No obli- 
gation, of course. 


Ome ee 


Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Corp. 
32 N. First Ave., Corry, Penna. 


Without obligation, please send me a copy 


of your booklet, “‘Desks of Distinction for 
Modern Offices.”’ 


PAs cc bi vic esvcccccvesdsccescesevscces 
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Corry-Jamestown Manufacturing Corp. 
Corry, Penna. 





RELOADING starts as soon as the holds 
are clear. It’s a short stop between trips. 


after the Kaesong negotiations started. 
¢ Airline Threat—On top of all this are 
the airlines. They’ve been doing a land- 
office business, grabbing off a lot of the 
luxury-liner customers. New York’s 
International Airport at Idlewild 
chalked up a record on Aug. 26: More 
than 1,400 passengers landed in 34 
planes from overseas. That pace should 
make it easy for the airlines to top 
1950's passenger load of half a million. 
Airlines had already passed the 300,000 
figure for overseas passengers before the 
heavy August and September return 
flights took off. 

Put all these factors together and you 
get the reason why most of the big 
steamship lines are reporting summer 
traffic several percentage points under 
a year ago. But no one is really com- 
plaining. Late summer travel is good 
(the Independence left last week, with 
almost 700 aboard). And more Carib- 
bean cruises are scheduled for this win- 
ter’s season than there were last. 
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is light weight 
important to your product? 


Torrington Needle Bearings contribute to weight-and-space- 
saving design in many products. 

For any given load, Needle Bearings weigh less and require 
less radial space than any other type of anti-friction unit. 

Needle Bearings also permit weight savings in related com- 
ponents. Only a bore machined to proper dimensions is re- 
quired for the housing and no spacers or retainers are needed. 

So, if your product can benefit from light weight, let our 
engineers help you utilize the weight- and space-saving ad- 
vantages of Torrington Needle Bearings. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. : South Bend 21, Ind. 
District Offices and Distributors.in Principal Cities of United States and Canadg 


TORRINGTON ///7/; BEARINGS 


NEEDLE + SPHERICAL ROLLER, « TAPERED ROLLER - STRAIGHT ROLLER + BALL + NEEDLE ROLLERS 





There’s nobody here but us chickens—but there’s plenty going on. New breeding techniques, physical checkups, mechanized feeding methods 
| © are helping the poultry business pay off as never before. This is Man freda’s farm in Connecticut. 


Science Rules the Roost on Booming 


(Story begins on page 109) 


3 Which came first is less important 4 A bird in the hand that’s innoculated Down the hatch—and into an auto- 


than who laid the egg. A_trap-nest is worth two that aren’t. Treatment matic feeding unit—pours stream of 
locks the hen in until breeder labels the egg. helps check common chicken diseases. chicken feed, plus vitamins and antibiotics. 
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Your machines will do 


More Work 
Better Work 
At Lower Cost 


when equipped with- 


od 2 Mating pens hold one rooster, 12 hens. 
as at Arbor Acres Farm (Conn.). 


Poultry Farms 


MACHINES equipped with REEVES Variable Speed Transmission 
handle a wider range of shapes, sizes and materials . . . do more 
work and better work at lower cost. Gives any machine complete 
stepless speed adjustability . . - provides the correct speed for each 
operation and each operator under every changing condition, merely 
by turning a handwheel, touching a button—or automatically — 
without stopping the machine. 

REEVES Variable Speed Transmission is available in a wide 
choice of designs for application as original equipment or to ma- 
chines in service. Capacities up to 87 hp; speed ratios as high as 16 
to 1. Write for information to Dept. 4. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY - COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Recognized leader in the specialized field of variable speed control 


Re EW => Variable Speed Drives 


6 Poultrymen crow about chain conveyors, Stepless! Accurate! Positive! 


an up-to-date means of feedi 
of broilers at a time. eeding hundreds 
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Rushing tomorrow is habitual with American engineers. 
Those ‘‘insurmountable” problems of a few years ago 
are now everyday, commonplace items. Just like Sir- 
vene parts. 

Sirvene has played a continuous, vital role in rushing 
tomorrow. It, too, is a product of the ‘‘impossible’’. 
You see, Sirvene is the name which identifies the solu- 
tion of a manifold variety of problems in the design and 
development of diaphragms, boots, gaskets, and similar 
parts for use under extremely critical operating conditions. 

If, in your task of ‘“‘rushing tomorrow’’, you are de- 
veloping an urgently needed mechanism in which you 
require pliable parts to operate dependably under sever- 
est circumstances, remember Sirvene. Produced only by 


ENGINEERS: For basic information, write for 
your copy of “Engineering with Sirvene”. There 
is no charge. 


— 
b> 





Chicago Rawhide engineers, Sirvene will fulfill your 
requirements to the letter. 

Compounded from pure, oil-resistant elastomers, ac- 
curately designed and developed to your specifications, 
and manufactured in mass quantities under strict labo- 
ratory control. Sirvene parts give long service under ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, in air, oil, water or other solvents, 
and under high pressures, wear or abrasion. Sirvene can 
be compounded to possess almost any combination of 
physical properties and characteristics you require. 

Next time you have a pliable parts problem that’s 
tough to lick ... chances are, Sirvene can provide the 
right answer. 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1231 Elston Avenue SIRVEME DIVISION Chicago 22, Illinois 


orrpy\y ret 
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Mechanical Leather Products 
Boots, diaphragms, packings and 
other products give dependable service 
under difficult operating conditions 


PERFECT Oil Seale 


C/R seals are used in more motor 
vehicles, farm implements and in- 
dustrial machines than any other 
shaft-type sealing device. 


THE SCIENTIFIC COMPOUNDED ELASTOMER 








CHICKS RIDE conveyor past graders on 
their way to be boxed for shipment. 
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*. . . Today‘s chicken is a 
vastly improved bird . . .” 


POULTRY INDUSTRY 
pictures begin on p. 106 


In the past five years, the chicken 
for the first time has attained dignified 
stature in the U.S. economy. And it 
would be unjust to the chicken to say 
that the rising cost of beef was the 


only reason for it. 

True, the housewife can feed a lot 
more people-per-dollar with chicken 
than she can with steak. In New York, 
for example, broilers this week cost 
about 47¢ a Ib., against $1.19 for steak. 
Since the start of 1947, beef and veal 


prices have risen 62%, chicken only 
5%. Since July, 1950, beef and veal 
are up 11%, compared with a mere 3% 
for chicken. 

e Better, Too—That differential is no 
chickenfeed to the thrifty shopper, but 
there’s a more important reason for the 
popularity of poultry: Today’s chicken 
is a vastly improved bird. It’s scien- 
tifically bred, mechanically fed, and 
gets a medical going-over like a 10-day 
session at the Mayo Clinic. 

This hopped-up hen tastes better. 
The full benefits of improved stock 
haven’t reached the customer yet, but 
ever increasing numbers of the snappier 
fowl are coming to market. Poultrymen 
are now turning out new and better 
models regularly, the way General 
Motors does. 
¢ Rocketing—The consumer is showing 
his appreciation, too. In 1934 poultry, 
measured by its gross income for farm- 
ers, was an $18.7-million business; to- 
day the figure is $517-million. Since 
1941, the average American consump- 
tion of chicken meat had jamped from 
24 Ib. a year to 32 Ib.—that means an 
estimated boost of 1.5-billion Ib. in total 
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“We couldn't climb over— 


but at least we didn’t leave no clues!”’ 


@ This baffled burglar will soon find 
out he has left both clothing and clues— 
but he’s lucky at that, after tangling 
with the bar bed wire ona Cyclone Fence. 

Cyclone provides the best fence pro- 
tection it’s possible to purchase. But 
with Cyclone Chain Link Fence you get 
more than effective protection for your 
property. You get a fence that gives you 
many, many years of trouble-free serv- 
ice—the result of over 50 years’ experi- 
ence in designing, constructing and 
installing fence. 

Cyclone’s many special features and 


types of fence are described and illus- 
trated in our free book. Send for a copy 
of ““Your Fence”’ today. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK— You'll find our big, 
32-page fence catalog a valuable reference 
book. It’s crammed with pictures, facts and 
specifications covering many styles of 
Cyclone Fence, Gates and other property 
safeguards. Whether you need a few feet of 
fence or several miles of it, you will want 
this useful book. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


NO JOB iS TOO LARGE — NO JOB IS TOO SMALL FOR CYCLONE* 


CS CYCLONE FENCE 


*Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence mede only 
by Cyclone Fence Division. Accept no substitute. 
CLIP THIS COUPON —— SEND IT TO 


Cvclone Fence, Waukegan, Wil., Dept. 491 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of “Your Fence.” 


I am interested in fencing: 
0 Sehool; 


( Industrial; 


ite 


(0 Playground; 0 Residence. 


Seme Ee S$ 
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A True Story*of How a Manager 
was able to manage 


1. Here is Fred Donovan, merchandise man- 
ager of a large city department store. With an 
annual income of $15,000 and a bright future, 
he has nothing to worry about 


2. But one day in May, 1948, when his friend 
and golfing partner, Jim Tabor — agent for 
Union Mutual— explained the unique fea- 
tures of UM sickness and accident insurance, 
Donovan took out two policies “just in case.” 


3. Fortunate for him that he did, for on No- 
vembey 18, 1948, Fred became seriously ill. 
A subdural hematoma. or cranial hemor 
rhage, followed later by 
pletely disabled him. 


Mord: The best time to insure against loss 


of income due to sickness or accident is before 
your earning power is curtailed or stopped. The 
best way to insure is with a Union Mutual Non- 
Can policy. It is the only type of insurance that 
cannot be cancelled by the insurance company 
and that guarantees you the privilege of renewal. 


arthritis com 


4. Today, although Fred will never be able 
to resume his former job, he is able to get by, 
thanks to regular monthly payments from his 
Union Mutual policies, plus some part-time 
business activity. And, more important, al- 
though Fred Donovan would now be consid- 
ered uninsurable by any insurance company. 
he is sure of those regular monthly payments 
because his Union Mutual sickness and acci- 
dent policies are noncancellable and guaran- 


Your Union Mutual agent can explain these facts | 
teed renewable for their full term 


and can help you to select the policy best suited 
to your particular needs. You'll find his office 
listed in the yellow pages of your telephone book. 


“Non-Can” 
what it is and what it does for you— 


write us for a free copy of "THE WHOLE STORY” today 


For a simple, factual story of Union Mutual insurance — 


This true case history is typical of many thousand Union Mutual policy- 
holders who know they can't buy better disability income protection. 


Y 
Gor your own peace of mind . 
Disability Income Protection 


Underwritten by the UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Founpen 1848 


Agencies in principal cities + 





“... planned parenthood for 
poultry is in full swing .. .” 
POULTRY INDUSTRY begins on p. 106 


annual consumption. The broiler busi- 
ness has rocketed: from 34-million broil- 
ers produced in 1934, to 265-million in 
1944, to a hoped-for 754-million in 
1951. 

A big share of this production is con- 
centrated in seven areas: the Delmarva 
peninsula (the eastern side of Chesa- 
peake Bay), Georgia, Arkansas, ‘Texas, 
the Shenandoah Valley, North Caro- 
lina, and Connecticut. Some of these 
are relative newcomers, and other areas 
are already pushing into the picture— 
Indiana, Missouri, Mississippi, and Cali- 
fornia for example. The established 
areas can anticipate growing competi- 
tion from these states. 


|. Selective Breeding 


The chicken business isn’t just get- 
ting bigger. It’s getting more efficient. 
Most chickens today are raised to meet 
standards higher than anyone dreamed 
of 15 years ago. And raising them for 
meat is no longer just a sideline of the 
egg business; it’s a full-fledged agri- 
cultural industry. Up-to-date techniques 
have been penetrating all aspects of the 
poultry business, but the most dramatic 
story is what is happening these days 
to broilers. 

Nowadays when you go out to a 
chicken farm you find a_ factory. 
Everything operates on a_ big scale. 
Growers buy feed by the carload. There 
are automatic chain-feeders, drinking- 
fountain setups, and gas _brooders. 
About the only thing anybody would 
recognize is the timeclock that turns 
on the night lights. With this modern 
equipment it takes only one man to 
tend about 30,000 broilers, or 4,000- 
6,000 laying hens, or 10,000-12,000 
turkeys. 
¢ Experiments—These are the physical 
changes, the tools that have helped 
bring about even more revolutionary 
advances in breeding, feeding, and 
disease control. Up until about 15 
vears ago, breeding methods were aimed 
solely at producing a pullet that could 
lay more Then farmers started 
small-scale experiments to turn out a 
more edible bird. A&P saw the pos- 
sibilities. In 1945, it opened a series of 
nationwide Chicken-of-Tomorrow con- 
tests. The contests stimulated competi- 
tion among the big breeders to produce 
chickens with more meat and less bone, 
and they put the spotlight on outstand- 
ing stock. 
¢ The Egg and Eye—Today planned 
parenthood for poultry is in full swing. 
A chicken used to be judged on its own 
merits for breeding purposes. Now the 


ered 
cges. 
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MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
MEETS EMERGENCY DEMANDS FOR VITAL STAMPINGS WITH 


DANLY PRESSES 


With today’s emphasis on increased indus- 
trial output and tight delivery schedules, 
machine tools must operate for sustained 
periods at maximum output. This is particu- 
larly true of presses which so often set the 
pace for an entire production operation. 
That's why you find Danly Presses. ..com- 
plete lines of them like the ones shown here 
... im so many of the country’s biggest plants. 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


| Cm 
rs 
ae +} 


STRAIGHT SIDE AUTOFEED 


(v8 
As 


GAP FRAME 


Ro me 





et 
DOUBLE ACTION UNDERDRIVE \ 


Danly features like the exclusive Danly Cool- 
Running Clutch, automatic lubrication and 
extra rigid construction assure longer unin- 
terrupted production runs, less costly down 
time. 

Call a Danly Press Engineer today and see 
how the extra capacity of Danly Presses will 
help solve your production scheduling pro- 
blems. 


2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 









IT COSTS LESS 
TO RUN A DANLY PRESS 


ri ‘gael ie 


S | 
ge Fe th 
Ah M4 


These Danly Presses at the Mar dustries 
Division of the Mot ae? Ate 

Marion, Oh serving leading tomotive 
manufacturers e setting new mance 
standards meet the .demands f one of the 


most intensely competitive markets American 


Industry 














This is Casper. His business— 
like most—is busier than ever. 
Increased record-keeping and 
figure work have really taken 
the starch out of the old boy. To 
avoid his predicament, make 
use of the services listed below. 
They'll save you time, energy 
and money! 


The New Comptometer features 
effortiess Floating Touch .. . instan- 
taneous registration of answers... 
and exclusive three-way error con- 
trol that absolutely eliminates errors 
caused by faulty stroke! 


Peg-Board Accounting. Original post- 
ings yield final results! No compli- 
cated machinery necessary. 

And call us for: Rental Comptom- 
eters. Factory-trained servicemen. 


Skilled operators. 





COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


FELT & TARRANT 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
(electric and non-electric models) 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 


and sold exclusively by its Comptometer Division, 1733 No. 
Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois. Offices in all principal cities, 
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two NEW 
machines! 
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“,.. feed is less bulky, chicks 
can eat more of it .. .” 
POULTRY INDUSTRY begins on p. 106 


whole family tree gets the once-over. 
Each brood hen is put in a_ special 
mating group that consists of a male 
and 10-12 females. When she enters 
the mating pen’s trap-nest to lay an egg, 
the door shuts automatically. She's 
trapped until an attendant comes along 
to label the egg and record it on her 
chart. 

When the egg hatches, the chick gets 
a special wingband that shows its fore- 
bears. From then on its every move 
is watched for a year. The breeder 
keeps competitive records of such traits 
as rate of growth, egg production, 
breadth of breast, and feed consump- 
tion. At the end of the year, he elim- 
inates all but the fittest fowl. Their 
descendants go to commercial hatch- 
cries. 

Squeezed by these exacting methods, 
chicken torsos are undergoing some 
basic alterations. The trim chick is out. 
Pedigree breeds now have meatier car- 
casses, bigger drumsticks, and heavier 
fleshing around the breast-bone. They 
are usually purebreds such as White 
Rocks and New Hampshires, or crosses 
of the latter with White Leghorns, 
California Cornishes, or Barred Plym- 
outh Rocks. 


Il. Feeding is Fancy 


Improved feed is equally essential in 
building a better chicken. Using corn 
meal as a base, the poultryman has pro- 
duced a feed whose fibre content—which 
is indigestible and tends to lock in other 
nutrients—has been reduced from 8% 
to 2%-3%. He uses feed spiked with a 
lot of high-energy factors. He relies on 
vitamins to help speed the rate of 
growth. He adds a dash of antibiotics, 
such as aureomycin, to help the chick 
turn its feed into meat more efficiently. 

A few years ago, it took 4 Ib. of feed 
to produce 1 Ib. of meat, bone, and 
feathers. Now it takes 3 lb. The feed 
is less bulky, so chicks can eat more of 
it. In 12 to 14 weeks, they are ready 
for market, weighing anywhere from 
24 Ib. to over 4 Ib. This means that 
today a housewife can buy a big chicken 
that is young and tender enough to 
broil or fry. In the past, a big chicken 
was usually too old and tough for any- 
thing but roasting. Now the age of a 
chicken, rather than its size, determines 
how you should prepare it. 


lll. Chemical Capons 


Another new marketing gimmick is 
the chemical caponization of male birds. 
By implanting hormone pellets in the 
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° eee 
necks of cockerels five or six weeks be- | © HO" Mame it...1 helped make it: 


fore they go to market, growers increase 
their size and tenderness. 

This practice has run into some 
trouble with the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. When FDA O.K.’d use 
of the drug, a couple of years ago, it 
specified that the pellet be implanted 
at the top of the neck, where the 
butcher would chop it off. The idea 
was to preserve chicken-eaters from the 
cffects of the drug. Several hitches have 
developed recently. Mink farmers com- 
plain that chicken heads used as feed 
are sterilizing the minks. In July, 
IDA seized more than a half-dozen lots 
of poultry because growers had care- 
lessly implanted the pellets too far 
down the neck. And now that the 
growers are back in line, Food and 
Drug is worried about butchers who are 
upping poundage by cutting chickens 
higher on the neck, or selling necks sep- 
arately. 
¢ Hypochondriacs—One of the biggest 
drawbacks to mass-producing chickens 
is the increased likelilrood of disease. 
Farmers complain that chickens catch 
practically everything. That’s why they 
now give chicks a rigorous physical. 
Sulfa drugs are mixed into the feed—as 
much as } Ib. to a ton. Blood tests and 
innoculations further check common 
chicken diseases. Another new idea is 
the use of glycol vaporizers to sterilize 
the air. Progress made in this direction 
is so important that some growers say 
thev couldn’t operate without it. 

Pionecring efforts along these lines 
are being stabilized and spread by the 
Dept. of Agriculture’s National Poultry 
Improvement Plan. By spelling out Gl 
standards and making _ inspections, 0 wi Te () S ee 
Agriculture is trying to develop better 


breeding tactics and uniform standards : 
throughout the U.S. Each vear a con- Really sensational! A new hot-melt resin glue. Used at 350° F 


ference of officials and poultrymen re- One glue, mind you. Perfect binds and covers an entire book. 
vises the standards in the light of new With a single application of glue. To jump production speed 
conditions. Originally, the standards from 80 to 300 books a minute. 18,000 an hour. Ready to ship! 
applied only to laving ‘flocks, but in the Eliminates staples, all crash and paper reinforcing. Glue be- 
past few vears they have included meat, comes the backbone. Remains permanently flexible. Makes 
too. Agriculture’s ROP (Record of better looking, square-cut books. With smooth, heavy paper or 
Performance) checks have helped to laminated covers. 

bolster honesty in poultry dealings. . .. book production on an assembly line basis! 


© w.s. P.inc. 


® “vou name it...I helped make it!” Look around book- 
shops. Or military posts. Hot-melt glues also cover digest maga- 
Compazed with most farming opera- zines. Army field manuals, military ledgers, Navy logs. And 
tions, broiler growing is as fast-paced quick-drying cold emulsions bind hard-cover books twelve times 
as a hot crap game. Most U.S. farmers faster than hot animal glues. The NATIONAL touch is every- 
raise cnicxens purely as a sideline, to where. Glue applied through imaginative research and service. 
provide tneir own food plus pin-money. To every item of defense and daily life. 
But with broilers, money and birds turn 
over fast, and there is greater risk for 
the: operator. “Growers raise tens of eo 
thousands of birds at a time, turn out STARCHES tonal ADHESIVE 
four broiler crops a year. 
That calls for large capital outlays 
and big credit operations. Banks do a 
lot of financing, frequently with a feed- NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS INC. 


dealer acting as middleman. The mid- Executive Offices: 270 Madison Ave., New York 16,N.Y. © Plants: Dunellen, N. J., Chicago, Indianapolis, San Fran- 
dleman lends feed and chicks to the cisco © Sales Offices: All principal cities ¢ Canada: Toronto and Montreal. * England: Slough. « Holland: Veendam 


IV. It’s a Gambling Business 
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Cornell-Dubilier Electric 
Corp., South Plainfield, 
N. J., has been able to ex- 
pand its activities speedily 
and economically with 
Quonset 40 buildings. This 
40 x 200 Quonset took only 
19 days to erect, including 
insulation, lining, and 
utility installation. 


The Brady Manufacturing 
Co., Des Moines, lowa, was 
in urgent need of additional 
manufacturing space. In 
just one work week from the 
time the foundation was 
ready, this 80 x 100-foot 
Quonset was in use by the 
company. 


s-\ODAY’S industrial needs for additional space are immediate 
i needs—for today’s production is moving into high gear. Time 
spent in waiting for new construction is time lost from productive 


output. 


That’s why Quonsets are the ideal answer to the nation’s need 
for fast expansion of warehouse and manufacturing facilities. They 
ga up quickly—in days instead of months. Framed of N-A-X HIGH- 
TENSILE steel, Quonsets are permanent, durable, non-combustible 
buildings requiring little upkeep. 


A Quonset building is usually completed and occupied in less time 
than it takes to do the preliminary work on ordinary structures. 
Let Quonsets save you time and money. Write us today. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division 


STRAN-STEEL AND QUONSET 
RES. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


wren Teme 
sree 


NATIONAL STEEL alae CORPORATION 





“... processors are doing 
their share to enhance the 
appeal of chicken. . .” 


POULTRY INDUSTRY begins on p. 106 


grower. When the chicks are marketed 
about 12 weeks later, the dealer buys 
the broilers, credits the farmer's ac- 
count, and pays him the difference. 

The feed-dealer serves a double pur- 
pose: He acts as a sort of business 
agent for the growers, and he sees to it 
that a steady flow of chickens reaches 
the processor. By reducing the hap- 
hazard aspects of the broiler operation, 
feed-dealers have helped to attract major 
processors, such as Bird’s Eye and 
Armour & Co. (Armour recently set 
up a big cooperative venture with a 
hatchery and grower in Maryland.) To- 
day there is a close tie-in between pro- 
duction, processing, and marketing. ‘The 
mass producer is practically working 
under contract with a processing firm, 
which in turn markets the broilers. 

The processors are doing their share 
to enhance the appeal of chicken. A 
lot of it still goes to market in what's 
called New York dress—with just the 
blood and feathers removed. But more 
processors are sending whole chickens 
fully cleaned, and packaging or freez- 
ing cut-up chicken. 


V. Layers Step Up Rate 


Vie broiler boom has all but over- 
shadowed the steady climb in egg pro- 
duction. ‘The average pullet now lays 
168 eggs a year; in 1930, it was 122. 
That has meant that egg production 
has jumped much faster than the size 
of the laying flock, which has only gone 
up about 6%. 

Another significant trend in the 
poultry industry is the gradual shift 
of egg production to the areas sur- 
rounding the centers of consumption. 
Growers figure that it is cheaper to haul 
a carload of feed than a carload of eggs. 
That goes for the Northeast and the 
Pacific Coast particularly. 

Local producers are cutting the need 
for shipments from the Central States, 
which send their poultry surplus east 
and west. Signs of decreased produc- 
tion in these states may also reflect the 
end, last vear, of the government egg- 
price support program. Most govern- 
ment purchases have concentrated in 
this area. Elsewhere, though, chick-and- 
egg men are expanding operations— 
particularly in New England, which is 
showing a 40% increase over last year. 

Nowadays the farmer who lets his 
wife manage the chickens may end up 
a junior partner. She’s likely to bring in 
a cash farm income that compares favor- 
ably with livestock and other crops. 
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The Most Sensational 


Time, Money and Labor Saving 


ic 


in 8 hours 


nces 
From 100 ov 8 hours! 


to 5 ounces In 


Development in Lubrication History 


Fully automatic, unbelievably simple . . . Alemite’s revolu- 
tionary Oil-Mist Lubrication System atomizes oil into mist, 
distributes it through tubing to bearings. Bathes all bearing 
surfaces with fresh, clean, cool oil film. Uniformly maintains 
oil film on all sliding, rubbing, rolling parts regardless of 
variations in load, temperature or speed. No “peaks and 


Proved in use by all segments of U. S. Industry—automo- 
tive, aircraft, printing, packaging, canning, appliance manu- 
facturers, metal processors and fabricators, food processors 
of every sort—Alemite Oil-Mist assures new savings, big 
savings . .. savings never possible before in machinery lubri- 
cation! Get the proof yourself through a Desk-Top Demon- 


valleys” of lubrication. 


No Other Lubrication System Made 
Provides All This! 


© Continuous lubrication —to all 
bearings simultaneously. 

¢ Automatic control, permitting 
each individual maching to re- 
ceive proper lubrication when- 
ever in use. 

¢ Elimination of guesswork. The 
bearing picks up only as much 
oil mist as it needs. 

¢ Reduced Oil Consumption—Up 


to 90% in some cases. 

¢ Positive Seal against dirt and 
abrasives. 

¢ Reduced Bearing Tempera- 
tures. 

* Prolonged bearing life —as 
much as 17% times. 

¢ Prevention of product spoilage. 
¢ Substantial reduction in the 
number of oils needed. 


Alemite OUL*PAIST Lubrication 


stration. Clip and mail coupon below today! 


*Name on request 





<< Olt MIST 


Oil Mist DESK-TOP DEMONSTRA- 

TION. No Obligation—Mail this cou- 
pon now. A trained Alemite Lubrication 
Engineer will give a Desk-Top Demon- 
stration at your office, no obligation. 


Alemite, Division of Stewart-Warner, Dept. 8-91 

1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 

O Please hav: your Alemite Lubrication Representative arrange 
a desk-top demonstration of Oil-Mist. This entails no vost or 
obligation on my part. 

( Please send me information about Oil-Mist by mail. 








Position 


Company (leave blank if letterhead attached) 








ENTERTAINMENT 


: 
: 


New $l-million movie house in Robbinsdale, Minn., is set far back from highway, has a huge lighted parking area right in front of 
the building. Combined with club-like atmosphere, this kind of service has meant handsome profits. 


Quality and Service: An Answer to the 


Favorite gathering-place is lounge, with copper-hooded fireplace—and free coffec. 


4 Nursery where parents can bring kids 
Windows look out on lagoon that will be built into a lake. 


and see show. Even has bottle-warmers. 
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but when drinking ye 
at public fountains 4; [> 
79% jatefar PAPER CUPS 


Management has found it pays big 
dividends to add paper cup service 
to bubbler fountains — for complete 
drinking water service. 


Because surveys at public fountains 
show 8 out of 10 people prefer — and 
look for — paper cups. 

Because paper cup service cuts risk 
of contagion, reduces absenteeism, 
fosters efficiency and morale. 

And AJAX cups, economically print- 
ed, can put any desired message right 
before the eyes of every user. 


ree agp your Srnting water —— 
The foyer hz i rH * i ; ‘ ; easily, economically. Send coupon for fact- 
2 yer has glass doors, and open ticket window. This sets informal pitch of filled folder “X Marks the Spot 


theater. Says owner: “People don’t like to buy tickets through a tiny peephole.” 


AJAX Cup Filler fits 
outlet now on most 
bubbler fountains. 


Movie Slump? (Story begins on page 118) =. Aax nomer owe 


* PAPER CUPS 
DISPENSERS 
. CUP FILLERS 


ae. UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY ! 

Use General Offices: Springfleld 2, Mass. I 
14 Divisions from Coast to Coast 

| 

! 


lemen: Send me without obligation your folder on 
Complete Drinking Wate? Service, and samples of 
imprinted AJAX Cups. 


5 Huge windows in the big lobby look out on a lighted and landscaped terrace. Patrons 
sign guest book at right, buy hot dogs, ice cream at snack bar (rear). 
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“... Do things right and the 
box office will take care of 
Holl.” 


Last May, two Minneapolis theater 
owners pulled a stunt that made every 
other exhibitor in the area decide they 
had blown their lids skv high. In 
nearby Robbinsdale, Minn., William 
and Sidney Volk opened a movie thea- 
ter that had cost them close to a $1-mil- 
lion to build. Since television seemed 
to have put the movie business solidly 
on the skids, this looked like an elab- 
orate way to commit suicide. 
¢ Country Club?—Most astounding of 
all was the lavishness of the place. It 
looked more like a country club than a 
movie house (pictures, page 116). It 
had, for example, a deeply-carpeted, 
sunken lounge where a pleasant, smil- 
ing hostess would serve you a cup of 
coffee—free. There was a_ separate, 
glassed-in theater to watch television. 
The 1,300-seat theater itself had wide, 
comfortable seats with plenty of room 
between rows and in the aisles. All this 
and more any patron could get for a 
top admission price of 60¢. 

By last week the other exhibitors 
had decided that the Volk brothers 
were far from crazy. They were doing 
a booming business such as most thea- 
ter owners hadn’t seen since the war. 
From that fact they draw a hopeful 


| Buying-Power 


among the 


ross Cash Farm Income 


State in the nation! 


lowa has More Counties 


leading 200 in G 
than any other 


HERE are new statistics to point up 

a well-known fact... there’s a wealthy 

market for alert industrialists in Iowa. 

The 1951 Survey of Buying Power, 

published annually by Sales Manage- 

ment, lists 42 Iowa counties among 
the nation’s 200 top counties in gross cash farm income. Enjoy the security 
and convenience of manufacturing in Jowa, and profit from ready access to 
the record-breaking Iowa market. 


Industrial Growth sets even faster pace 


AS the tempo of the nation’s in- 
dustrial decentralization program 
increases, more and more industrial 
executives are cashing in on the 
plus features of an Iowa plant lo- 
cation, 

Adequate electric power, superior 
rail, air and water transportation, 
a virtually unlimited selection of 


ideal locations, plus a good top- 
quality labor supply are waiting 
for you in Iowa. 


‘Enjoy the good Iowa life for your- 


self, where your office is ten min- 
utes from your home or golf course 
and provide your associates with 
the fruits of bountiful Iowa... the 
land of industrial opportunity. 


____. get the facts... 





moral: Do things right and the box 
office will take care of itself. 


l. Signs of Life 


As a matter of fact, there’s a lot more 

than the Robbinsdale experiment to 
bring new hope to moviemen. All over 
the U.S. the box office has been en- 
joving a surprising and pleasant lift. 
During the past three months, for the 
first time in five years, grosses surpassed 
those of the previous years for a sus- 
tained period. Best estimates are that 
business during the summer was 6% 
to 9% above that of 1950. 
e It’s More Than TV—Television, of 
course, has generally been tagged as 
the culprit in the continued slide at the 
box office since 1946. And nobody can 
dispute that it has been an important 
factor. But a vast complex of other 
reasons has contributed in varving de- 
grees to the movie industry’s unhappy 
position. ‘They are both economic and 
sociological. 

On the economic side, the high cost 
of food and clothing, instalments on 


refrigerators, cars—and television sets— 
have had their effect. 

But on closer examination, you're 
likely to find that the sociological fac- 
tors are very important, too. One key 
to the movies’ trouble lies in the fact 
that exhibitors got cut out of a large 


+ + « SIGURES . . . the vital statistics on lowe's population, 

\ existing industries, agriculture, raw meaterials, markets, transportation, 

) Power .. living conditions are all organized for your use in this valuable 

reference book. Every industrial executive should heve it. Send for your free 

_ copy today. Address 757 Central National Des Moines 9, lows 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
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i 4 AA MiB} At, Z ec Zz 
Wherever power is generated, RAYBESTOS A uthiddtidgyyyiy dl lid biti. Lie Ze SHOP: 
a Villy 4 


MANHATTAN PACKINGS and GASKETS play a vital 
role. On freighters that sail the Seven Seas, they 
help control the steam that turns the propellers, 
operates the winches, supplies the heat. They are 
an essential part of the refrigeration equipment 
that protects the ship’s food. They keep the ship’s . 
pumps operating smoothly. They seal bulkheads 
and portholes. The confident use of R/M packings 
and gaskets by marine engineers everywhere is 
only one example of their widespread application 
in every phase of industry. 

Whether your sealing requirements involve 
steam, liquids or gases, R/M has packings to 
meet them—including highly specialized packings 
for food-handling equipment, and for equipment 
where high temperatures, extreme pressures, acids 
or corrosive chemicals create a problem. 

But R7M’s field of production reaches far be- 
yond packings. Almost every industry, indeed al- 
most every individual, is served by something R/M 
makes in its four great plants and laboratories. 
For industrial or automotive needs involving as- 
bestos or rubber... products such as brake linings, 
clutch facings, belts, hose, abrasive wheels, 
asbestos textiles...consult an R/M representative. 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, New Jersey. 








RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC.3 a 
Manufacturers of Brake Linings - Brake Blocks - Clutch Facings + Fan Belts 5 a ~ = ae 
a a 


Hose - Mechanical Rubber Products - Rub ger Covered Equipment - Asbestos Textiles — 
Packings - Powdered Metai Products - Abrasive and Diamond Wheels - Bowling Balls es 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS 
AND RUBBER PRODUCTS: 


Raybesios ... Gondoy. manmarran ... Grey-Rock % 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS: Manhattan Rubber Division, Passaic, N.J. - Raybestos Division, 
Bridgeport, Conn. « U.S, Asbestos... Grey-Rock Division, Manheim, Pa. - General Asbestos & 
Rubber Division, North Charleston, S.C. - Canadian Raybestos Company Ltd., Peterboro, Ont. 








Are money-handling employees 


the only ones who steal ? 


If you’ve always thought that only the money-handlers 
in your business should be bonded, take a look at a few 
items that have accounted for BIG employee-dishonesty 
losses made good by The Travelers: 

Penicillin 
Meat 

Milk bottles 


Flour bags « Furniture 
Airplane parts + Yarn 


Snow plows . Oil tanks « 


The wide variety of goods that dishonest employees 
make away with leads to this conclusion: 

An employee bent on stealing doesn’t wait for an oppor- 
tunity to take money. He takes whatever is handiest! 


And to protect your business against all kinds of 


dishonesty losses, you need Travelers Fidelity Insur- 
ance covering all of the people who might steal 
from you. 

Ask your Travelers agent or broker to tell you how 
little this over-all protection against dishonesty losses 


will cost you. 


morat, insuee ww Lhe Lravelers 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak 
Fire Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. Serving the 
insurance public in the United States since 1864 and in Canada 
since 1865. 





group of moviegoers as a result of World 
War II. Here’s why: 
¢ “Lost Generation”—The ages _be- 
tween which people attend movies most 
frequently are 19 and 25. The war 
drew off a hefty part of this group, both 
boys and girls, into the armed forces. 
Toward the end of the war, vast num- 
bers of people in this group got mar- 
ried immediately, foregoing the usual 
dating at the movies. Soon most had . 
children. For the price of admission “ae pas: ~ Net 
plus the price of a baby sitter, you Modera, building of Usited Vans Inc. St. 
, uis. Janitrol Unit Heaters meet require- 
could make a week’s payment on a re- ments of 21,000 sq. ft. floor space. Architect: 
frigerator—or, later, a TV set. 


Paul E. Baseler, Builder: Frank B. Ahern, 
Heating: Donahoe Heating and Appliance C 


Statistics bear out the theory of the = 
box office’s “lost generation” to a 
startling degree. In 1945 there were 


L.Gamifion marriages Ta 1946 thee | UNITE? VAPeo, Wen. 


*”" Janitro 


GAS-FIRED UNIT HEATERS 
for all heating needs 


million. And within the two years be- 
tween 1945 and i947, the birth-rate 
had skyrocketed from 2.8-million to 
3.8-million. 

Also, about 70% of all marriages 
take place between the ages of 18 and 
24. And the average marriage age in 
the U.S. is 23 for men, and 20 for 
women. In other words, the sociologi- 
cal phenomenon of widespread mar- 
riage right after the war left a real box 
ofice vacuum. (One significant excep- 
tion: the drive-in theater, where parents 
could skip paying a baby sitter by OFFICES 
throwing the kids in the back of car.) ~~ 
¢ New Blood—That’s one reason that 
moviemen are a lot more cheerful now 
than they have been for years. True, 
both the birth-rate and marriages are 
still running at a good clip—though not 
as high as immediately after the war. 
But now every day more and more kids 
are getting to the movie-going age. 
These are children born in the thirties, 
too voung to have had the sudden, 
shocking reality of war—or even of army 
life—to make them grow up too fast. 

Indirectly, television may actually be 
contributing to moviegoing now. The 
new generation has grown up enough 
by now to be interested in courting. 
TV keeps the family in the living room, 
which rules that out as an acceptable 
location for courting. So the movies 
get the youngsters’ trade. 


ll. A New Outlook 


aguas? 


GARAGE 


AGE RR Apia 


The boost in business has not found 
theater owners. complacent, by any 
means. They have got ther fingers 
burned before: Last summer, ior exam- 
ple, was also pretty good. But when 
fall came, the movies went back into a 
winter-long slump. ‘The _ industry 
thought the decline coincided with the 
return to the air of the big-name TV 
shows after the summer hiatus. 

The movie industrv—producers and 
exhibitors alike—are well aware that this 
fall will bring even more expensive and 
expansive T'V programs. Thus it feels 
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United Vans, one of the largest movers 
of household effects recently moved 
themselves into their own modern 
building. Héating requirements in- 
cluded: comfort for afiice employees; 
moderate heat for storage rooms; 
abundant heat for the large mainten- 
ance garage where large doors are 
frequently opened. 


Janitrol Unit Heaters were selected 
for their low comparative initial cost, 
ease of installation, proved efficient 
performance, plus economical com- 
pletely automatic operation. 


Whether for a new building, plant en- 
largement or remodeling, there are 
types and sizes of Janitro} Unit Heaters 
to meet every heating requirement. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF 
“BUSINESSMAN’S BLUEBOOK 
OF HEATING” 


This booklet gives useful information 
on installations and equipment; send 
for your copy today. 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION, TOLEDO, OHIO 


OTHER PRODUCTS—‘Surface’ Industrial Furnaces Kathabar Humidity Control Systems, Aircraft Heaters 

















CENTERED om 








North Carolina’s ACCESSIBLE ISOLATION 
ee. means just that. 


Strategically located within 500 miles of 55% of the 
U. S. population, North Carolina's excellent rail, motor, 
air and water shipping facilities put the nation’s major 
markets at your doorsteps. Yet, you are free from con- 
gestion in terms of overcrowded living conditions, scarce 


labor, traffic problems, fire hazards and military targets. 


Write PAUL KELLY, 
Room B-25 Depart- 
ment of Conservation 
and Development, 
Raleigh, N. C., for 
detailed information. 





that its real test will come within the 
next two months. 

¢ Propaganda Warfare—To see that 
things don’t slip again, the industry 
on Oct. 1, will start a gigantic propa- 
ganda campaign. Labeled ‘“‘Movictime 
U.S.A.”, the drive will aim to make it 
known that movies are here to stay— 
and the best of them can be seen right 
now at your local theater. 

The major producers have contrib- 
uted so far $650,000 to this big blow- 
out. Local theater owners are expected 
to throw in another several million 
dollars to whoop up the campaign in 
their own areas. Core of the drive 
will be some 250 Hollywood name 
players who will go into thousands of 
towns throughout the U.S. to whip up 
enthusiasm. 
¢ The Product’s Part—There’s no doubt 
that this artificial respiration will help 
offset the effects of TV. But the his- 
tory of the movies’ recent unhappiness 
shows that it’s the industry’s product 
that is most likely to keep it alive. 

The reason for this is that the hard 
facts have jolted the industry out of 
its complacency. During the last war, 
Hollywood managed to palm off any- 
thing it wanted on the indiscriminat- 
ing public. Whether a picture was good 
or bad made no difference; people 
would go see it anyway. The reasons 
were pretty obvious—to everybody but 
the movie moguls. First of all, this was 
a time of great national insecurity, and 
everyone yearned for escape. Moreover, 
more people than ever before had the 
means to satisfy that yearning—the na- 
tional income was at a record high. 
¢ False Security—The undreamed-of 
prosperity lulled Hollywood into a 
dangerously false sense of security. By 
the time the war ended, everybody had 
become fed up with bad pictures. Thev 
no longer felt the need of escapism, and 
they turned to raising families. By the 
time TV came along in 1948, the mov- 
ies had been well discredited. 

Apparently Hollywood couldn’t be- 
lieve this. It seemed to reason that if 
people would swallow any kind of pic- 
ture before, they should do it now. 
There was a lot on TV to back this up 
—much of the programming was worse 
than Grade B movies. They concluded 
people wanted to stay home and watch 
a lousy show free rather than pay to see 
an equally lousy show. 
¢ Flaw--The flaw in this reasoning was 
that the movie box office dropped off 
almost as far in non-TV as in TV 
areas. Statistics showed that TV did 
have some effect on box-office returns, 
but so did a lot of other things—like 
night baseball, for example. 

The movies’ experience this summer 
seems to indicate that they can compete 
with TV if they go about it right. And 
the key to going about it right is good 
pictures. When Hollywood _ finally 
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| a NOT EXACTLY a “‘super-market’’ but you might be 


amazed at the products and services Blaw-Knox supplies 
to basic industries .. . to steel and non-ferrous mills, to the 
construction industry, ‘public utilities, to the chemical and 
process industiuies, and many others. All Blaw-Knox prod- 
ucts, all Blaw-Knox engineering services are backed by the 
experience and facilities of eleven divisions and nine plants. 


Why shop around ? 


BASIC PRODUCTS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


ROLLS FOR STEEL & 
NON-FERROUS MILLS 
ROLLING MILLS & 
AUXILIARY 
MACHINERY 

OPEN STEEL 
FLOORING 
PREFABRICATED 
PIPING SYSTEMS 
OPEN HEARTH 
FURNACE EQUIPMENT 
AUTOMATIC FIRE 
PROTECTION SYSTEMS 
CHEMICAL & FOOD 
PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 
CONCRETE & 
ASPHALT ROAD 
PAVING MACHINERY 


e COMPLETE CHEMICAL 
& INDUSTRIAL PLANES 
STANDARD STEEL 
BUILDINGS 
RADIO, TELEVISION 
& TRANSMISSION 
TOWERS 
HEAVY STEEL 
CASTINGS 
HEAT & CORROSION 
RESISTING ALLOY 
CASTINGS 
STEEL FORMS FOR 
CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTORS 
EQUIPMENT 
CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 
ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


OPERATING AND SALES DIVISIONS— Blaw-Knox 
© Blaw-Knox Sprinkler* ¢ Buflovak Equipment « 
Buflovak Midwest Co. « Chemical Plants* « The Foote 
Company, Inc.** ¢ Lewis Foundry & Machine « 
National Alloy Steel © Pittsburgh Rolls « Power 
Piping @ Union Steel Castings 

* Operates as a division of Blaw-Knox Construction Co. 
**Subsidiary of Blaw-Knox Company 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE—Blaw-Knox Company, 2104 
Farmers Bank Building, ’ittsburgh 22, Pa. 

OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES—Export Depart 
ment, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Distributors and representatives throughout the world. 


BLAW-KNOX 


COMPANY 


A Pacemaker for American Initiative and Ingenuity 








This 51 Billion Dollar Market 
of 31 Million People 


offers great Opportunity for Industry 


You will be on America’s Main Street with your plant on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in this rich Atlantic Seaboard area. 


MARKET: In this 100-mile-wide strip lives more than 20% 
of our population with more than 25% of the buying power ! 
DIVERSITY: More than 82,000 industrial firms in this area 
annually produce billions of dollars in manufactured goods. 
TRANSPORTATION: Freight and passenger trains in a steady 
stream flow over the Pennsylvania and connecting lines in 
this 700-mile stretch of seaboard territory. Fast, efficient 


carload and less-than-carload freight service. 


ACCESSIBILITY: Convenient to main highways, secondary 
highways and business centers. Close to Washington, too! 


POWER, FUEL AND WATER: Ample, low-cost electric power! 


Coal, coke, gas, oil and water in abundance. 


AGRICULTURE: The n by great and prosperous agricultural 


region is both a market and source of supply. 
MANPOWER: The largest supply in America. 


GOOD LIVING: Established, attractive communities, a wealth 
of cultural and recreational opportunities near at hand. 


TAXES: Favorable for in try 
DISPERSAL: Plenty of open space in safe areas. 


OVERSEAS SHIPPING: Direct-to-dock train Service at New 
York, Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Boston, 


Providence and 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 








, 


Pennsylvania Railroad Industrial Agents are ready to serve you. 
INDIANAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
K. M. Collison J. V. Davis 
Union Station Union Station Penna. Station 
CEntral 6-7200 PLaza 9331 GRant 1-6000 
Ext. 268 Ext. 688 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
H. C, Millman F, J. Hasson 
Pennsylvania Station— 30th St. Pennsylvania Station 
EVergreen 2-1000 PEnnsylvania 6-6000 
Ext. 3981 Ext. 2471 
D. B. LENNY, Broad Street Station Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
EVergreen 2-1000 Ext. 8011 














ee owrreemapens 


pulled itself out of its lethargy early 
this vear, it, realized that fact. As a 
result, it came out with a group of 
films that, included The Great Caruso, 
Showboat, Strangers on a Train, That's 
My Boy, Born Yesterday ‘These and 
others like them proved that particular 
pictures could do as well at the box 
office in 1951 as they could in the peak 
year of 1946. 


lll. Here to Stay 


The next couple of months will show 
whether or not quality will really do 
the trick of giving Hollywood a new 
taste of its old security. But even if it 
won't, it would be a serious mistake 
for anyone to assume that the film 
capital is dead, finally outmoded by the 
electronic tube. 

For Hollywood’s future is probably 
more promising than ever. And it owes 
that bright promise to its arch-enemy, 
television. Already the studios are mak- 
ing more hours of entertainment on 
film exclusively for’ TV than for the 
movie theaters. Moreover, the use of 
film on TV is slated to climb even 
higher. 
¢ Transition Era—The change of me- 
dium thus would mean only a transi- 
tion era for Hollywood. The only hitch 
is that someone is likely to get hurt. 
And it may well be the major studios, 
which can’t revise their picture-making 
methods quickly enough. Limited TV 
income demands brief shooting sched- 
ules and extreme economy, whereas 
Hollywood is used to long schedules 
and lavish spending. But Hollywood is 
undoubtedly here to stay, regardless of 
the outlet for its product. 
¢ Theaters’ Problems—On the other 
hand, the outlook for the average 
theater operator is less optimistic. Best 
opinion is that many fringe theaters 
are going to shut their doors for good 
during the next five to 10 years. But 
the modern, well-run heuses will al- 
ways be able to make a profit from 
movie audiences. And there’s always 
theater television itself to help pull in 
the dollars. 
¢ The Mink Coat—Sidnev Volk sums 
up the current thinking of realistic 
theater owners today, based on his own 
experience at Robbinsdale, Minn. 
“Let’s face it,” he says. “The theater 
business has changed, and we've built 
a place to take care of the needs of 
today. We now have what the public 
wants. The box office tells the story. 

“Believe me on this point too: If 
a woman has been at home tending 
her kids ail day, washing, ironing, and 
cooking, it’s going to take more than 
television to keep her there at night. 
And as long as we have women in this 
world, people are going to go out. 

“Nobody ever bought a mink coat for 
his wife to keep her warm.” 
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"JUST LIKE 
SENDING OUT AN 
EXTRA SALESMAN!” 


“This sales letter is 
one of the best business- 
getters on our staff!’’ 


“IT honestly didn’t realize how 
well-designed, well-printed mailing 
pieces could intensify our whole 
sales program. I know now, and 
I’ve got our printer to thank. We 
worked out our campaign together. 
And he was certainly 100 per cent 
right when he recommended 
Hammermill Bond!” 


When you need sales letters, 
four-page letters and other 
mailing pieces, ask your printer’s 
advice . . . and ask him about 
Hammermill Bond. Examine this 
all-round paper for yourself. 
Send for the up-to-date sample 
book. No charge or obligation. 


MMERA, 
wh"nonn 


ry, S Yow can obtain business printing on Hammermill 


papers wherever you see this shield on a print 
shop window. Let it be your assurance of 


quality printing. 








(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead.) 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK T 1S HAMMERMILL'S 





HONOR TO THE PUBLI 


REAL ESTATE 


NEW SAN FRANCISCO: Overpopulation and rising land values opened the way for the big apartment. In background at 


California Skyline Takes 
On a New Look 


Tee are vraiate CORR RMN incl 2 Cig ee 


: 
: 
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First break with traditional bungalows came when Metropolitan Life put up its 153-apartment Park-La 
NEW LOS ANGELES: Brea development. Metropolitan counts on Easterners to fill vacancies left by stubborn Angelenos. 
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OLD SAN FRANCISCO: 


Californians, even in their cities, tra- 


ditionally have clung to one-family 
houses, each with its own little vard. 
But the rise in land values has con- 
vinced some big investors that all that 
is changing. 

In Los Angeles, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co.’s Park-La Brea Towers 


OLD LOS ANGELES: 
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One-family units, none more than two stories 
high, were favored. Californians like to live alone. 


was started as a garden-type housing de- 
velopment, switched to tower units to 
save land. Similar clusters of tall build- 
ings are springing up in San Francisco. 

Conservative Californians sav nobody 
will live in homes stacked up like cord- 
wood. But Metropolitan says it is satis- 
fied with results so far. 


The city spread over several hundred square miles, 
because every family wanted its own little plot of land. 





REVOLVATOR 
speeds up the pulse 


of your production 


The pulse of your business 

is movement . . . the rapid 

moving of materials from 

ohe point to another in 

your plant. You can do this 

vital job faster, with less 

manpower, at lower cost 

with Revolvator portable 

elevators and liftrucks. There are two good 
reasons: (1) Revolvator equipment offers a 
host of money-saving exclusive features. 
(2) Each piece is custom-designed to your 
special needs. And you will be pleased at the 
prices of these quality “jacks-of-all-lifts.” 


o~ men has 
Seimei five = 


the pewter Palla’ Tyee tT 

TRUCK, Sm to 

onds, Prcthny Ay ntly 
7 s 

and quietly. roe 


Again Revolvator ingenuity cuts 
costs! The operator can lift ma- 
terials in two easy steps with this 
Double Stroke RED GIANT LIFTRUCK 
« « « needs only half the effort. 


We des } te 
lightwei; 
nomical UPLIFTER 
= @ special 
pacity feature— 
due doubling the 
cable doubles weight: 
lifting power from 


O2Z=@He Mee cw 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


\ DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS QF 
ATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT + SINCE+1904 


. 
« 8711 TONNELE AVE, 
S NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 


5 Without obligation, please send these bulletins. 


CO Go-Getter Power Liftrucks 
«O) Red Giant Liftrucks [] Pertable Elevators 


* 
eeeeeeeesreeseseseeeees REIBc es 
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Self-Leveling Ramps 
end “Juggling” of cargo to 
Load or Unload Trucks 


A Globe Self-Leveling Ramp provides a 
hydraulically-positioned gangplank that 
instantly adjusts itself to truck or trailer level 
as vehicle springs flex. Platform workers can 
wheel cargo on or off trucks without “‘juggling”’ 
—make better time without risking damage 
to cargo or injury to themselves. Readily 
installed at any loading platform. 


Got a Lifting Problem ? 
GLOBE has the answer 
Muscle is the world’s most 
wasteful lifting power. A 
Globe OiLIFT will do it 
cheaper and better. 

For helpful data on Self- 
Leveling Ramps, Machine 
Loading Lifts, Industrial 
Truck Service Lifts, Pro- F@ 
duction Lifts, etc., write # 
for Bulletin BW-321. 


ic 


Factories at Des Mornes 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
1000 & MERMAID LANE 
PHILADELPHIA 18 PA 


wo and Philadelphia, P 


the pitch that 
always pays off 


in PERFECT 
PRODUCT 
PERFORMANCE 


Accuracy and Dependability 


reflecting in your product the 
sign of good design .., the 
assurance of pertevt performance. 
Leading Supplier of relays for 
every electrical and electronic 
application. Specialists in relays 
for military equipment. 
Send specifications for recommendations, 


tations. 





” be 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Present map shows 
_--this boundary 


Columbus 


3° 


Zanesville 





VIRGINIA 


+ BUSINESS WEEK 


TWO COUNTIES claim the tax-fat 26-acre tract ina... 


$25-Million Boundary Dispute 


Back in the days after the American 
Revolution, a band of veterans from 
Massachusetts followed the Conestoga 
wagons west as far as southeastern Ohio. 
They purchased 1.5-million acres of 
land, then, to make a “buffer zone” 
between the settlement and the Indian 
country to the north, persuaded Con- 
gress to donate an additional 100,000 
acres. 

Before Ohio was admitted to the 
Union, this land was all a part of Wash- 
ington County. But after Ohio became 
a state, it started to carve new counties 


out of the territory; one of them was 
called Morgan. Somewhere along the 
line a 26-acre tract mysteriously got lost 
out of Morgan County, and just as 
mysteriously turned up in Washington 
County. 

Now, whichever county can prove 
lawful ownership will add another $25- 
million to its tax rolls. 
¢ Who Gets the Gravy?—The question 
came up when Ohio Power Co. started 
construction on a $40-million power 
plant on the 26-acre tract. Both 
counties claim jurisdiction; and both 
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counties plan to collect a fat tax from 
the company. 

Last week, Ohio Power—through its 
subsidiary, the Franklin Real Estate Co. 
—filed suit for a declaratory judgment 
in the Morgan County Common Pleas 
Court. Ohio Power asked the court to 
determine whether the site of the new 
plant is located in Morgan County, or 
in Washington County. 
¢ Ambiguous Boundary—The tract in 
question lies inside a sharp bend in the 
Muskingum River near the short stretch 
where the river forms a boundary be- 
tween Morgan County on the north and 
Washington County on the south. Re- 
cent maps make the river itself the 
boundary between the two counties at 
this particular point. But Morgan 
County claims that the boundary line, 
as originally defined by the state legis- 
lature, cuts across the arc formed by the 
river and leaves the 26-acre strip in Mor- 
gan County. 

Since 1949, when Ohio Power started 
acquiring the land for its plant site (108 
acres in all) the company has been pay- 
ing taxes to Washington County. But 
recently, Morgan County officials noti- 
fied the company that they intend to 
list the disputed part of the site on the 
tax duplicate of their county. 

Also, Ohio Power doesn’t know 
whether to file the deeds for the site 
in Washington County or in Morgan 
County. And Washington County off- 
cials won’t build a road to the plant 
site until they find out for sure who 
owns what. 
¢ What’s at Stake—Probably the mat- 
ter would never have come up if Ohio 
Power’s attorneys hadn’t had to examine 
the title to the property before its pur- 
chase. Now, of course, both counties 
have a lot at stake in the way the dis- 
pute is settled—but Morgan County 
has the most. The county lies in one 
of the state’s poorer areas. Its entire 
tax duplicate is slightly more than 
$15-million, while Washington Coun- 
ty’s totals about $57-million. 

If Morgan County gets the plant, the 
$25-million would more than double 
the county’s present tax roll. At the 
present rate of taxation, it would in- 
crease either county’s tax intake by 
more than $250,000 a vear. 
¢ Full Steam Ahead—Meanwhile, Ohio 
Power is pushing ahead with construc- 
tion. When its two generating units are 
completed (probably by the summer of 
1953), it will be one of the largest steam 
generating plants in the world. It will 
have two turbo-generator units of 200,- 
000 kw. capacity each. These will serve 
Ohio Power’s 50-county area and will 
also be hooked up with American Gas 
& Electric Service Corp.’s seven-state 
system. It will have approximately the 
same capacity as Ohio Power's Philo 
plant on the Muskingum about 40 miles 
upstream. 
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IF your company 
EARNINGS ARE STEADY 


Your company probably can 
afford the permanent com- 
mitment of an adequate 


pension system; 


IF your company 
EARNINGS ARE ERRATIC 


Your company probably can 
best solve the retirement 
problem through a deferred 
profit-sharing trust—or a 
combination of a modest 
fixed pension commitment 
plus a profit-sharing retire- 


ment plan; 


FIND OUT what plan 
BEST fits your business 


Let us help you with com- 
plete analyses, including 
cost estimates, There is no 


obligation, of course. 


Write or call the 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION 
City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company 
or 
The National City Bank 
of New York 


Ask jor our Pension Booklet BW3 











We Act As Trustee Under Pension Plans and as Agent for Individual Trustees 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1622 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1812 
































First furnace had 
17-foot hearth diameter 


laraer hearth 
increased output 


[alte 
~ Hearth even larger, 
new furnace 


doubles original output 


1920: A 15-furnace shop produced 
680,000 tons 
eke e 
Se 


T1951: The same shop—rebuilt and 
modernized—turns out 
1,700,000 tons 


CUTTER 


New Capacity—Same Old Plant 


Like a small boy’s pants, stecl mills 
can be let out at the seams. That’s one 
reason why today’s steel shortage isn’t 
a lot worsc 

For more than a vear now, steelmak- 
ers have been enlarging a furnace here, 
installing a coal washing plant there, 
erecting sintering plants all over the lot. 
Out of this will come much of the 17.5- 
million tons of new steel capacity that 
Korea sparked. And the extra output is 


130 


coming faster than it would have if 
new plants had had to supply it all. 

here’s more to it than just adding 
to old plants, however. It’s a matter, 
too, of speeding up the whole steelmak- 
ing process. 

Perhaps the most spectacular example 
is the Cliffs Victory—a World War II 
Victory ship that was cut in half, 
lengthened by 165 ft., and towed from 
Baltimore to Lake Michigan via the 


Mississippi and Illinois Waterways for 
ore-carrier service (BW — May19’51, 
p22). That expensive expedient gainéd 
18 months’ operating time. It alone is 
adding 400,000 tons to this year’s ore 
stockpile. 

Speeding up and piecing out has 
been going on everywhere that steel is 
made. For instance, shortly after Korea 
United States Steel made two decisions. 
One, widely publicized, was to build 
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Settling tank at Bessemer, Ala., saves 
high-grade fine coal formerly lost. 


MORE BUGGIES 


the new Fairless Works at Morrisville, 
Pa. There, $400-million and a couple 
of years’ work will bring in 1.8 million 
tons of new steel capacity—plus an 
equally large finishing plant to handle 
the steel. 

The other decision, unheralded but 
in a sense almost as important, was to 
add about the equivalent of a Fairless 
Works in a little more than six months 
by improving older mills. At Chicago, 
Youngstown, and Pittsburgh, a multi- 
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More ingots mean more carriers. ‘This 
truck assembly bears 40 tons. 


MORE STEEL 


tude of relatively small changes were 
made. By January, 1951, they added up 
to an extra 1.66-million tons of new ca- 
pacitv—all of it operating before ground 
was even broken at Morrisville. 


|. Starting Point: The Mines 


Primarily, the industry’s post-Korea 
push has been on iron smelting and 
steelmaking. There’s a good deal of 
new finishing capacity under construc- 


Two 90,000 cfm. turbo blowers at Bradd 


MORE AIR | 


'a., deliver extra air for enlarged furnace. 


Payoff is at business end of open hearth. 
Slag on molten steel goes into thimble, left. 


tion today, too. But it has to follow 
basic steel capacity. 

Enlarging basic steelmaking means 
starting at the iron and coal mines. 
Paradoxically, one reason why some 
steel producers are getting more output 
from the same old capacity is that the 
highgrade ores on the Mesabi Range are 
running out. 

Shipping costs forbid toting very 
much waste from Minnesota to the 
mills. So if iron content drops from, 
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Why | gave 
the largest 
order to Bill 


His office impressed me, first time I saw it. 
The place had an air of quiet efficiency. 
He had figures we needed, right at his 
fingertips. Looking at his desk, I felt big 
things would get done because details 
were competently handled. 

It gave me a clear picture of the kind 
of man I wanted to do business with. 
That's why I gave Bill the largest order. 





“Y and E” makes the office equipment that 
is such an important part of this picture. 

Attractive, efficient...’°Y and E” helps you 
get things done—the way that gets the order. 
“Y and E” equipment is designed for success. 
If delivery on your order for “Y and E” 
equipment is delayed, you may be sure we 
are doing our best to overcome the problem 
as quickly as steel shortage permits. 


MARK OF SUCCESS 


1006 JAY STREET » ROCHESTER 3, N.Y., U.S. A. 


of AS 


tapping machines 


The Case of the 
| Appliance Manufacturer 


There is no mystery about CLEVE- 
LAND Tapping Machines. In an 
impressive list of industries they 
are reducing production costs and 
increasing profits. It is a provable 
fact...the solution usually found 
in combining several operations 
into one automatic cycle . . . pro- 


ducing more accurate pieces per 
hour. 

For the appliance maker in our 
headline CLEVELAND engineers de- 
signed and built a machine which 
automatically taps twelve differ- 
ent holes in both sides of the main 
casting in one operation in 11.7 
seconds . . . turning out 300 per- 
fect pieces per hour. 


Mr. Lead Screw says. . 


CHECK WITH CLEVELAND FIRST 
if you need to perform any or all 
of these operations: Tapping... 
Threading ... Drilling ...S, 
facing... Reaming... 

ing. CLEVELAND engineers can 
help you with your production 
problems, show you how to effect 
economies in these operations. 


. Write for your copy of the 


Production Tapping Guide and a copy of Catalog BW-26. 


THE CLEVELAND TAPPING MACHINE CO 
oS evr ligeemeseaiins 





SINTER travels once around this circular 
hopper, cools enough to go into storage. 


say, 50% to 40% of the ore, you bene- 
ficiate the stuff before shipment. That 
means the blast furnaces will be get- 
ting, say, 60% iron in the ore. A 300- 
ton charge of such ore will yield 180 
tons of iron where the nonbeneficiated 
50% ore shipped directly, would yield 
150 tons. And because there are fewer 
impurities after beneficiation, you can 
put more tons through the furnace in a 
day. 

Beneficiation raises the cost of the 
ore, to be sure. But it lowers freight 
costs per unit of iron content, cuts 
labor and overhead costs per unit of 
furnace output. This alone could save 
for further operation a blast furnace 
that’s tottering on the edge of obsoles- 
cence. 
¢ In Coal, Too—A quite similar process 
is going on in the coal fields serving the 
steel business. The fields are running 
out of the high grade metallurgical 
coals. And with labor costs way up, 
there’s been a major switch to mecha- 
nized mining. 

But instead of delivering degraded 
coal to the coke plants, steelmakers are 
spending millions on washing plants. 
It costs more per ton of coal, but you 
get a lot of it back in the steel you 
finally turn out. 

Coke made of uncleaned coal will 
raise blast furnace costs, and the iron 
will be high in sulfur and phosphorus. 
When you charge that iron in an open 
hearth, you'll have to cook it longer to 
get the sulfur and phosphorus out. So 
you add to vour higher blast furnace 
costs an extra open hearth cost for 
longer cooking, and you have to take 
lowered output per ton of capacity to 
boot. 

When the sulfur and phosphorus 
have at last been cooked out, you have to 
take still more time to recarburize the 
steel. That’s because the extra melting 
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ASSURES YOUR FORT WAYNE CONTAINER QUALITY 





Fort Wayne testing engineers batter and crush complete containers, 
BLAST FURNACE at Ohio Works was 
rebuilt as part of $1-billion program. torture paperboard, dissect raw materials. A corrugated container 


time will have lowered the carbon con- for your product is designed and produced only when it’s proved safe 
tent below what you want. 
against shipping hazards. Result — the right container, laboratory-tested 
ll. New Techniques Help 
: : for safe and sound shipment of your product. Your Fort Wayne 

Coke plants themselves are changing. 
As well as adding a lot of new ovens, 
steelmakers are replacing many that are 
obsolete. One obvious advance in the 
art will let new ovens outproduce the 
old. That is the self-sealing door. 

Old ovens were sealed by “‘lutermen” 
with a claylike “luter compound.” That 
took time, cost money, and didn’t al- 
ways vield a perfect seal. Since coking J : 
is merely baking coal at high tempera- and economy that come in corrugated containers by Fort Wayne. 
tures, leaking doors hurt all over the 
place. They mean lost gas—a vital steel Call the Fort Wayne representative nearest you— without obligation. 
mill fuel—and lost byproducts, which 
are both scarce and strategic in today’s 
coal-chemical industry. Beyond that, a 
leaking door produces a less-than-perfect 
coke and requires longer oven time to 


make a batch. fle eee 
Self-sealing doors end all the losses. 
And the coke plant operator has fewer at ovat 
ORRUGATED 


people complaining about odors and the PAPER Com PANY 


sulfurous acids that are created when 
coke oven gas escapes to a moist atmos- 
phere. GENERAL OFFICES ¢« FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 
¢ Precision—With better coke and bet- 
ter ore laid down at the blast furnace, 
operators have another device that helps 
speed ore reduction. For years, they've iS ae 
been grading ore only chemically before MEE. 
it’s charged. Now they grade it accoid- Plants: Sates Orgeces: 
ing to size, too. fn ars ae York ba = . 

When you charge large and small hicago, llinois OFC RE 
lumps together, reduction takes piace ite ie Peres 
unevenly. ‘The small lumps are reduced 


NewYork, N.Y. 
first, and channels form between Wt: Rochester, N.Y. 
larger lumps. The burden—or charge— Vincennes, Indiana same a 
becomes unbalanced, egy § collapse in Ailiate: Cincinnati, Ohio Marietta, Ohio Washington, Ind. 
the stack. These “slips” shut down the Southern Paperboard Cleveland, Ohio Hartford City, Ind. Pittsburgh, Penna. 
furnace temporarily, can damage the Corporation Dayton, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. York, Penna. 
refractory lining. And_ be the Port Wentworth, Georgia Lima, Ohio Muncie, Ind. Milwaukee, Wis. 


charge has smelted unevenly, you may 


quality-built container helps keep down damage claims, expedites packing 
and shipping, saves costs, promotes goodwill of your customers. 
Designed, engineered, fabricated and tested precisely for your product— 


it’s best for your product. Take advantage of the shipping efficiency 
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CIVILIAN 


Typical of Tyler! 


; 


DEFENSE 


* TYLER FACILITIES are available to you. Over 400 
models of the commercial refrigerator line meet all needs 
for food stores, restaurants, hotels, institutions. An 

experienced organization and modern equipment for 

metal forming . .. woodworking ... electrical 
assembly ... glazing... boxing... insulating... 

specialized welding . . . and finishing, are 

at your service for defense work. 


This 28-page illustrated booklet gives complete data on Tyler 
facilities — part of which are available for defense work 


FOR DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 
_ FACILITIES 
wire, phone or write 
Tyler Contract Dept 
rele kona 


Cobleskill, N. Y. Waxchachie, Texas 


REBUILDING of No. 6 furnace at Gary, 
Ind., is complete. Ladle cars in foreground. 


not get the analysis you must have in 
your iron. Blast furnaces are tempera- 
mental enough under the best circum- 
stances. Operators find it pays to charge 
them precisely. 


Ill. Expanding—Inside 


At its Ohio Works, in Youngstown, 
U.S. Steel recently completed an en- 
largement program that furnishes a 
neat example of how steelmakers add 
capacity without basically altering the 
size or layout of their plants. 

By Jan. 1 it had completed a mod- 
erization of its 15-furnace open 
hearth shop—part of the corporation’s 
six-month, 1.66-million-ton expansion 
program. It added another 140,000 tons 
annually to the Ohio Works’ ingot ca- 
pacity. 

Since you can’t make more steel 
without more iron, the new ingot capa- 
citv called for more blast furnace out- 
put. No. 5 blast furnace, with a daily 
production of 776 tons, needed re- 
building anyway. So it was leveled in 
30 days, rebuilt on the old foundation 
as a 25-ft. hearth, 1,100-ton furnace. 
¢ Fast Job—Rebuilding a blast furnace 
so extensively generally takes nine 
months to a vear. By using the old 
foundation and by pushing hard, this 
job was done in four months and 20 
days, including teardown, The new 
furnace alone adds 112,000 tons of iron 
capacity yearly. 

While No. 5 was being rebuilt, two 
new turbo-blowers were added to re- 
place compressor-blowers. Thev will 
help iron production in two ways. 

The old compressor-blowers couldn’t 
furnish as much air as the six-unit blast 
furnace shop required for capacity oper- 
ation. Just by providing sufficient blast 
—90,000 cfm. at 30 psi.—these blowers 
added 102,000 tons of iron capacity, 
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products—now pis in practically ellindsty end commerce — 
a emarkable example of. how a iiéed idea succeeds. 

~-- Wherever American Air Filter ‘dessipavesits are used, 

they immediately make conditions rhore air-perfect, 

and soon begin to pay big dividends, The repeat sales 


which result amount to.a large part of our business; 


there have hoot as mony as 500 repeat orders from 


a single customer, 
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Why waste these hands? 


Capable hands burdened with the task of hand-folding are costly 
—a waste of time and talent. But now you can stop the high cost 
of hand-folding. The new A. B. Dick 56 Folder folds automati- 
cally, more accurately, and at a fraction of the cost of handwork. 

Used no more than one day a month, the all new A. B. Dick 
folding machine pays for itself—and then savings mount. 

Get proof. Send the coupon below for full information and a 
chart for determining your folding costs. 


TWO 5-MINUTE DEMONSTRATIONS 


1. In 5 minutes or less you can learn how to make all the 
common folds. Exclusive Quick-Set Fold Chart on machine 
eliminates need to measure, guess or compute for any 


standard fold. 


2. In 5 minutes or less, the machine can be set for any 
one of the most common folds and de- 
liver 500 or more 8% x 11~sheets 

folded accurately. 


The Ail New A. B. Dick 56 

Folder. Easy to set... Delivers 
up to 150 pieces per minute... 
Handles stapled sheets and a vari- 
ety of paper and card stock in sizes 
from 24” x 344” to 9%” x 14”, 
No work-stop for re-loading. Easy 
to clean and service. Low cost. 


A-B-DICK 


_\ THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. BW-951-2 
5700 West Tovhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


Please send details of the all new 56 Folder, and data for comparing 
costs of hand folding with machine folding. 


ag ETE 





ORGANIZATION__ 
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ORE SHIP being built here is one of three 
19,600-ton U.S. Steel carriers. 


entirely apart from the output of the 
new No. 5 furnace. 

The blowers also improved furnace 
performance, Compressor-blowers oper- 
ate much as a bicycle pump does—they 
deliver the air in surges. This can pro- 
duce problems in casting, and the 
system isn’t susceptible to the precise 
control you get with a_turbo-blower. 
Then, too, turbo-blowers cost less to 
maintain and operate. 

«Chain Reaction—That’s the way 
things have been going in steel. You 
make a change here that increases out- 
put, and it forces changes there. You 
redesign an open hearth so that you can 
squeeze more tons out of the same-size 
furnace. For the bigger melt you need 
a bigger charge. To handle a bigger 
charge, you'll have to take more time or 
speed up your charging process. If you 
take’ more time, your furnace doors are 
open longer, vou lose heat, extend 
melting time, increase the thermal 
shock on expensive refractories, and 
shorten the life of your furnace lining. 

So maybe vou add another charging 
machine, or hype up the one you have. 
You may use larger charging boxes, 
which could mean larger furnace doors. 

You may need more ingot molds and 

cars, perhaps even more grein 
capacity to prepare the extra ingots for 
the breakdown mill. If you’re putting 
more ingots through the soaking pits, 
you'll have to step up gas deliveries 
from the coke plant—maybe by a new 
pipeline, maybe just by more com- 
pressor Capacity. 
e It Has Paid Off—Steel men them- 
selves are pretty happy today that 
they’ve been doing all this for the past 
year and more. The cutbacks they suf- 
fered recently on steel for their own 
new plant would have been still harder 
to take except for the extra steel they’ve 
been making from old plant. 
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bumminus 


UILT 


Litstls 


CUSTO 


BUILT NOT ONCE 
sur FWICE 


You get more power and profits with Cummins 
Diesels. They’re custom-built to fit your job, 
and your equipment. And they are literally 
built not once but twice. Each engine is as- 
sembled, run-in tested, disassembled... in- 
spected, reassembled and tested again. Such 
precision building, Cummins exclusive fuel 
system, efficient service and parts organiza- 
tion... mean less “down-time” and more 
profitable power from every Cummins Diesel 
Engine. See your Cummins dealer. 


Lightweight High-speed 
Diesel Engines (50-550 hp, 
for: on-highway trucks 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., COLUMBUS, INDIANA pen, mpeadameenndl ggop 
Export: CUMMINS DIESEL EXPORT CORPORATION Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. ¢ Cable: CUMDIEX shovels + cranes 
industrial locomotives 
air compressors 
logging yarders and loaders 
drilling rigs 
centrifugal pumps 
generator sets and power units 
work boats and pleasure croft 





PLASTICS 


Vinyl plastic sheets for toys are imprinted with pictures of Operator is ready to make three toys on press. Here she’s spoon- 
1 animals, clowns, and the like by silk screen process. Sheets are a ing out nitrogen-soaked pills, the secret of inflation. Pills are 
cut to approximate size from multilayer bolts. inserted between the sheets. 


Two seconds after press is released, nitrogen is already turn- Final step is trimming away the excess vinyl, a thin, rubberlike 
3 ing to gas in room warmth and is inflating the plastic toys. 4 sheeting, and separating the toys. These are piastic clowns with 
The gas is completely sealed inside. tings at one end. 
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5 James L. Clark, president of Clarvan Corp., surrounds himself with finished products. 
Many are sold in sets; some are used by other companies as premiums. Clarvan has 
parlayed magnesium carbonate into sizable profits. 


Pill Inflates Toys... 


And Mystifies Customers : 


A few months ago a suspicious house- 
wife in Minnesota sent a Minneapolis 
newspaper columnist a plastic fish she 
had bought as a toy. Something rat- 
tling inside the fish had bothered her, 
and she had finally opened it to satisfy 
her curiosity. What she found was a 
pill a lot like an aspirin tablet. It could 
mean only one thing, she thought: a 
diabolical foreign plot to poison Amer- 
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ican kiddies. She wanted the newsman 
to investigate. 

The story of the alarmist matron still 
brings chuckles to James L. Clark, pres- 
ident of Clarvan Corp. of Milwaukee. 
Che pill was harmless magnesium car- 
bonate, part of a patented process used 
to inflate the valveless plastic toys. 
¢ How It’s Used—Clarvan’s process, al- 


though somewhat unusual, is a simple 


VARIETY & 
with UNIFORMITY 


Here’s an important thing 


to remember about Fuller 
Adhesives: you have an 
almost unlimited VARIETY 
to choose from . . . yet every 
time you order, you can 
count on UNIFORM QUALITY. 
Every Fuller Adhesive is 
produced according to exact 
specifications. Ask your Fuller 
man to help you select the 
adhesives that will fit your re- 
quirements EXACTLY. 


ADHESIVES FOR INDUSTRY 
H. B. Fuller Co. St. Paul 2, Ming, 


Chicago 47 
San Francisco 3 
Buffalo 7 








could nylon strip 
help you? 


Thrust washers and spacers are prag@ 
tically indestructible when made from 
nylon. They require minimum lubrica+ 
tion and give excellent sevice under 
abrasive conditions. Nylon’s combina- 
tion of chemical resistance, toughness 
and good electrical properties make 
it an ideal material for solving un- 
usual problems. 

Parts can be readily blanked at 
rapid production rates. Shapes such as 
coil forms and dust guards are eco- 
nomically formed or drawn from nylon 
strip. Our new folder describing sev- 
eral formulations of nylon vill be sent 
on request. 
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thing. Basically, this is what’s involved: 

eA magnesium carbonate pill is 
dropped into liquid nitrogen, kept at a 
temperature of —300F. The magnesium 
carbonate becomes thoroughly and uni- 
formly impregnated with liquefied ni- 
trogen. 

e The tablet is then popped be- 
tween two sheets of vinyl plastic, a thin, 
tubberlike material. The sheets have 
been cut to approximate size and 
printed in colors—to resemble lions, 
rabbits, giraffes, etc.—by a silk scréen 
process. (Rice is added now and ‘then 
between the sheets to give more rat- 
tle.) 

e The sandwich of vinyl plastic 
and chilled pill is inserted in an elec- 
tronic press. A 3-sec. jolt of 25-mega- 
cycle radio waves seals the upper and 
lower sheets together, while a die cre- 
ates the shape of the toy animal. 

e As the press opens the warmth 
of room temperature starts releasing ni- 
, di trogen gas from the pill. In five seconds 

VERE KO : i the gas has inflated the toy to full size. 
\ ik ; (For larger toys, more than one pill is 
a used.) 
iii WIRE ROPE, foo ¢ The operator finally trims off the 
fringe of surplus plastic, and the toy is 
finished. The pill stays inside. 


the BIGHT KIND of muscle _—_- 3: th Milion—Chavan Corp. tums 


out 20-million self-inflated toys a year 





by this process. Most of these toys are 


makes the differ ence the floating kind—bathtub companions 


in the shape of fish, turtles, animals, 
and dolls. ‘The vinyl plastic is so tough 
- : that a 200-Ib. man can stand on a 
kangaroo is able to make tremendous flying leaps 6-in. inflated bubble of the stuff with- 
out breaking it. 
: ae . Clarvan started in the toy field only 
In wire rope, too, specialized jobs call for two years ago. The toy division already 
accounts for fully half of total produc- 
tion. Clarvan’s other products are the 
we make sure you always get the proper combina- ones the company began with—refriger- 
ator bags and plastic covers, industrial 
and office machine covers, and plastic 
Maa? destructive forces found on your particular job — canopies to serve as oxygen tents in 
ea i oe i i ~ - 
meee whether they be abrasion, load strain, shock stress — — ales Te SNE SS: 
or bending fatigue. The company was started six years 
: : - ago after Clark had left Milprint, Inc., 
Wickwire Rope gives you the benefit of long a leading manufacturer of oriated glas- 


Endowed with highly specialized leg muscles, the 
— even with Junior perched in the rumble seat. 
specialized muscles. That’s why in Wickwire Rope 


tion of physical properties to best resist the 





experience and specialized know-how which sine wrapping materials. He controls 
; : Clarvan through ownership of 70% of 
assure you of exactly the right kind of rope your common stock, serves both as president 
LOOK FOR particular job demands. | and as treasurer. The company em- 
JHE YELLOW TRIANGLE aa i F E ploys 400 workers at peak production. 
ON THE REEL For additional information write or phone our | © Try Again—The toy-inflating process 
actually went through several experi- 
ments before Clark found the right 
combination. First he tried using car- 
bon dioxide, but the toys went soft in 
a few hours. Nitrogen proved ideal. 
The real trick, though, was to find 
the best absorptive agent for liquid ni- 
trogen. Squares of felt didn’t work; 
they refused to take up the nitrogen 
uniformly. Some toys would be inflated 
too much, some too little. Chalk, too, 
failed. But then Clark hit upon mag- 
nesium carbonate. 





nearest sales office. 


THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORPORATION—Abilene (Tex.) * Denver * Houston * Odessa (Tex.) © Phoenix * Salt Loke City * Tule 
. 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION-Los Angeles * Oakland © Portland * Sen Francisco * Seattle « Spokane 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Boston * Buffalo * Chattanooga * Chicago * Detroit * Emlenton (Pa.) * New York © Philadelphia 
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SOOpd seaTING..- 


@iitce 
@itatige 


give you the most 


im comfort! 


styling! value! 


Series 17: Jr. Executive (with 
lifetime plastic armrests) and 
General Office Chairs (arm- 
less). From about $43.95.* 


Series 16: Secretarial Chairs 
with spring-tension or fixed 
back. From about $29.95.* 


Sevies 20: "Form-Fit" Side 
Chairs, one model with 
plastic armrests. From 
about $23.95.* 


* Slightly higher in Florida, 
Texas and Western States. 


E 
a gooD TAST 


Model 17-A Jr. Executive Chair: Six easy 
adjustments to fit the chair to your physique, 
your own work habits, and your own ideas of 
comfort. From about $48.45". 


The right seat for every worker . 


istered models jp 


ask for COSCO 


Six, all-metal, upho 


Popular office colors - - - 


For the sake of appearances . . . for greater worker comfort and 
efficiency . . . furnish your offices throughout with all-metal, 
upholstered Cosco Office Chairs. All six smartly styled models 
are of tubular steel construction . . . with all-steel, saddle-shaped 
seat, cushioned with foam rubber latex. Seat and padded backrest 
upholstered in duratile, perforated Du Pont “Fabrilite’— green, 
brown, maroon, or gray. Finish is baked-on enamel—gray, brown, 
or green. 

Series 16 Secretarial Chairs and Series 17 Jr. Executive and 
General Office Chairs have up to six easy adjustments—more than 
any other chair at any price—and feature Cosco’s exclusive 
“Finger-Lift”’ height-adjusting mechanism. All adjustments are 
made without tools. Series 20 ‘Form-Fit’ Side Chairs have new 
contour backrest with ‘'2-way”’ curve for extra comfort. Compare 
Cosco... for comfort, styling, VALUE! Ask for free demonstra- 
tion at leading office furniture stores, or write for name of dealer. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION e COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Also makers of famous COSCO Household Stools, Chairs and Utility Tables 


LOSCO Kise 








carrying 
cold 
cergo 


coffee 
cups 


CONSOWELD Laminates and Impreg- 
nated Papers have helped solve 
many problems involving weight, 
wear, workability and beauty. How 
can CONSOWELD work for you? 


Coxsowecn is many different things: 


lifetime 
coffee table 
surfaces 


refrigerator 
truck 
sub-flooring 





| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

l 

eek et J 
-} light-weight 

box cars 


be Taal ale 


mee a 


profit-building | 
store 
interiors 


—| 





television 
components 


“pupil-proof”’ 
school desks 


| 
! 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
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ConsowE pn Industrial Laminates can 
be sawed, formed, punched, stamped, 
drilled, milled, turned, threaded and 
planed. In panel form they are used 
for tanning pasting boards, cargo 
loading ramps, wall, floor and ceiling 


panels of many kinds, etc 


ConsowELD Decorative Laminates 
are thin, light sheets, available up 
to 16’ in length. Practically imper- 
vious to scratches, stains and abuse, 
readily bonded to almost any ma- 
terial; offered in more than 40 colors 
and patterns. 

ConsowELp Impregnated Papers, 
molded to plywood, make light-but- 
strong aircraft 
borne troop seats, etc. 


interior panels, air- 


Whet is Tell us about it—we may 

A have the Consoli- 

problem dated Water Power & Paper 

Company, manufacturers of ConsowELp 

Laminates and Consolidated Enamel Papers, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin. 


answer 


CoOnsowetnD 
decorative ond industrial 
LAN tof 


&NaT 
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BOOK REVIEW 


ace 


JOEL DEAN, Columbia University economist, offers some answers to the question .. . 


How Should Business Invest? 


In Capital Budgeting, Professor Dean offers top man- 
agementa yardstick for measuring what it wants to buy against 
what is available to spend. Profitability is the key. 


How business makes up its mind on 
investment policy—capital budgeting— 
has long baffled economists. 

And businessmen searching for a 
bettcr basis—a method at least some- 
what scientific—for making investment 
decisions have been bothered at least 
as much. 

Businessmen and economists have 
come to realize that investment policy 
is the most important responsibility of 
management. Investment in new plants 
and equipment has grown to the start- 
ling figure of $25-billion a vear. The 
need for more information on budget- 
ing has become more pressing. 
¢ Bridging the Gap—Now Jocl Dean, 
professor of business economics at the 
graduate school of business, Columbia 
University, has taken a long look at the 
situation. His book Capital Budgeting 
(Columbia University Press; $5) tries 
to bridge the void between the pure 
theorv of capital and the working ap- 
proach used by top-level management. 

Dean recognizes that many invest- 


ment decisions cannot be made by us- 
ing a formula. For example, a com- 
pany’s decision to build a new plant 
may be forced by an upsurging com- 
petitor or by a radical change in process. 
Or a new plant hospital or cafeteria 
may pay off spectacularly—but the re- 
turns are largely in intangibles that defy 
calculating machines. 

¢ Merits—On the other hand, the great 
bulk of investment decisions can be put 
up against a yardstick—and measured 
for their merits to the company. It’s in 
developing this vardstick that Dean 
puts businessmen a good bit ahead on 
the road to better methods of making 
investment decisions. 

The yardstick, as Dean develops it, is 
the company’s demand for capital and 
its supply of capital. The first thing 
is to list all investment needs—all the 
projects that plant managers or division 
superintendents propose starting in the 
next vear. Each project must then be 
analyzed for its profitability. 

This is the heart of the whole busi- 
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ness of budgeting capital. Each project 
must pay off either in reducing costs or 
in expanding sales. Each must be iso- 
lated and an estimate made of how 
much it can earn. Any forecast of 
earnings more than a year in advance 
may be painfully shaky—particularly for 
sqmething like a new plant to produce 
afitibiotics, where processes and prod- 
ucts are regularly revolutionized. But 
someone has to come up with an esti- 
mate of what the new project will earn 
over its lifetime. 

¢ Lifetime—You need an estimate of 
lifetime earnings because a rough-and- 
ready guess as to how soon new truck or 
machine tool will earn back its cost 
is not enough. You may have two ma- 
chines under consideration, each cost- 
ing $2,000 and each due to make cost 
savings of $500 a year. Thus each will 
pay for itself in four years. But one may 
go on earning $500 a year for 10 more 
years while the other must be junked 
after two years. Obviously the tool 
with the long lifespan is a much better 
investment. 

Deaa sets up a series of guides to help 
top management do this job of review- 
ing projects for their profitability. They 
vary, of course, with the projects you 
may have in mind. You'll use a different 
sort of analytic tool in considering how 
much to expand production of televi- 
sion sets than you would in figuring out 
when you should replace a fleet of 
trucks. 
¢ Elbow Room—There’s one thing that 
is common to almost all of these cal- 
culations. That is an allowance for un- 
certainty. You need to leave elbow 
r9om for the unexpected in plotting the 
course of your company and of the 
whole economy for five or ten years 
ahead. One suggestion is to squeeze 
down your estimates of the life of the 
new asset. For example, if your experi- 
ence shows that a new machine will 
still be profitable ten years from now, 
you might assume for your calculations 
that it will be obsolete in eight years. 
That gives you a 20% margin for error. 
If something similar is done for all of 
the projects proposed for next year, your 
whole investment program will have a 
20% leeway. You can feel your calcula- 
tions are conservative. 

Having gone through this process for 
each of the projects proposed by operat- 
ing executives, top management can 
then array them by rate of return. The 
projects that will be most profitable go 
to the head of the list. The marginal 
proposals will be on the bottom. 
¢ Sheep vs. Goats—Then top manage- 
ment can draw a line. If, for example, 
management decides that any new proj- 
ect should earn at least 12% a year, all 
the projects below that can be almost 
automatically dropped from the capital 
budget. 

From all this, top management has 
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There's a YALE hoist 
for every lifting job ! 


e Sculptor, steel man or stevedore—when 
you've got a load on your mind, 
the name to know is YALE! 


You're sure to get your lifting done 
faster...more safely...at less cost with a 
YALE hoist, because YALE can give you the 
hoist that’s exactly right for your kind of lifting. 


Electric hoists (wire rope and chain types) 
... trolley and hook suspensions hoists... 
hand hoists...YALE makes ’em all! 


Illustrated is a YALE Spur-Geared Hand 
Chain Hoist—“from hook to hook.a line of 
steel.” It’s safe, speedy, powerful, 
the most widely used hand hoist in industry! 
Capacities range from 500 pounds to 40 tons. 


Check with your YALE distributor 
for information about the hoist that will lift 
more and save more for you. Or for 
FREE detailed literature, write Dept. 149, The 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Phila. 15, Pa. 


YALE & TOWNE 


Yale is a registered trademark of The Yale & Towne Manufactaring Company 





the answers to a key question in mak- 


ing up next year’s capital budget. It 
Wa man- ours knows which projects it most wants to 
go ahead on. 


The next question centers on the sup- 


® 
ith th ply of capital. Dean suggests methods 
of relating the supply of capital to its 


price—the cost of getting it and using it. 


e | Some businessmen will find the theory 
00 ers here rough going—partly because there’s 

e an alarmingly wide gap between eco- 

nomic theory and business’ operating 
- practices in this area. Part of the com- 
Pre | [> [| plications come from the fact that busi- 
se ES 1 ness can draw on retained earnings for 
§ a capital. (For most managements, how- 
vadd i the chief problem is to get a cor- 
—_ {] conaroce rect forecast of retained earnings—to 


t know with some precision exactly how 
70090 bor much cash will be available and how 
much will be left after dividends are 

GEEE eS 





mae mene 
wale A000] 


met.) 

Depreciation reserves are another 
source of capital. And here Dean lays 
INADEQUATE DRINKING CONVENIENT LOCATION of G-E Water down a warning. Rising prices may 
FACILITIES cause wasted Coolers means time saved. Employees make depreciation reserves inadequate. 
man-hours. Long trips to stay near their desks, are available 7 Pr 
water source bring the when needed. G-E Water Coolers are Reserves based on, say, 1945 prices 
loss of work time. compact, fit in where convenient. won't replace a machine in 1951. One 

solution he suggests, is to set up larger 
reserves for contingencies. 

Comparatively few companies rely on 


external financing. Many companies are 

opposed to it—because it burdens the 

business with fixed costs and tends to 

cramp management’s pening free- 
1 


dom. Dean points out that even new 


issues of common stock have _ their 

perils. It may be better, for example, to 

safeguard voting issues even at the ex- 
Phe pense of some potential growth. 


¢ Rationing—When all the calculations 
on the company’s need for capital and 
Your payroll dollar brings a greater re- the cash available are in, Dean com- 
bines them into a “capital rationing” 
: : theory. The calculations can be reduced 
available, near employee working areas. to demand and supply curves. The 
The handsome new G-E Water Coolers, businessman can then allocate his avail- 
é t : able capital to new investment projects 
near at hand, save time, build efficiency in ae of priority until he oth the 
and morale. Ask your local G-E Dealer limit of what he has to invest. 
for advice on the water cooler require- _ This process is, of course, far from 
i : simple. Its mechanics depend on esti- 
ments of your business establishment. mates which—in some cases—companies 
will find are far out on the edge of their 
executives’—or anyone else’s—ability to 
General Electric Company, Section BWW-7 calculate. . 
; <a : And even with all the calculations in 
Air Conditioning Department pap ar 
good order, capital budgeting calls for 
-—sengee soir soy . h : a large order of executive judgment. 
{ Seeder, tamer tama fully illustrated book, Such problems as balancing a new cafe- 
FREE teria against air-conditioning never can 
ne be reduced to numbers. 








icy’ 











turn when cool, refreshing water is easily 











24 PAGE Capital Budgeting carries a heavy 


load of abstruse economic terms and 
discussion of statistical techniques. But 
a in showing the relationships between 
You can put your confidence in— alternatives in capital budgeting, and in * 
organizing a useful approach to the 


problems, Professor Dean has set out 
the tools top management needs to 
carry through its most important—and 


perhaps toughest—job. 


Book! 





ZONE. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


is growing so fast 
we've had fo revise 
this popular 
bookiel .. .«ciiecous 





1951 
REVISED 
EDITION 


? 


t) 


100 pages brimful of basic facts . . . the Provinces, A Pocket-Sized Guide To a Land of Opportunity 
their industries and resources . . . how Canadians Whether you're planning business expansion in 
live, work and play . . . the government . . . finance Canada or contemplating a visit north of the border, 
. transportation and communication. Canada’s you will enjoy reading this handy, concise booklet. 
headline-making mineral discoveries . . . her in- Send for canapa Topay—for a quick introduction to 
creased business activity (now third trading nation a nation with tremendous possibilities for growth 
in the world) . . . are highlighted with up-to-date and profit. Then call on the Bank of Montreal, 
figures. Canada’s First Bank Coast to Coast, for answers to 


124 photegraphe illustrate Canada’s natural- your specific questions. 

resource riches . . . her incomparable scenery . . . To receive your free copy of the 1951 revised 
her citizens on the move in industry, science and edition of canapa Topay, simply drop us a line or 
culture. Color maps and statistical tables round ou‘ contact any of our U.S. offices. If you are short of 
the picture for you. 4 time, you will find the coupon handy. 
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ANK’ BankK OF MonTREAL Public Relations Department 


Bank of Montreal 
10 A MILLION CANADIANS Canada’s First Bank Coast-to-Coast 


Place d’Armes, Montreal, Canada 
S550 Granches reness Canada 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of the 1951 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


* 
v 


revised edition of CANADA TODAY. 


IN THE UNITED STATES: 
NEW YORK: 64 Wall St. + CHICAGO: 27S. LaSalle St. + SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St 
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MOSINEE PAPER MILLS OD. 
MOSINEE WIS 


PESTRY PRACTICES EMOQRSED 


Fo ® 
WISCONSIN CONSERVATION OPT 


Many Industrial 
Products Start Here 


Mosinee “fibres that 

work for industry” 

depend upon a re- 

forestation program 
which not only assures trees for 
the future but protects our forests 
today. Mosinee Industrial Forests, 
augmented by aid in planting 
waste land, make raw material 
supply secure and ever-growing. 
From seedlings to technically 
controlled papers, MOSINEE 
safeguards every step in the 
process of making 

Mosinee Fibres 
that work for industry. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


makes fibres work 
for industry 





MARKETING 


CATALOG-ON-A-WALL is the way Elgin’s Fekula, merchandising director, keeps tabs 
on 200 jeweled watches. Slow sellers get a red plastic wristlet, soon are dropped. 


Elgin Bows to the Times as It 


Watchmaker, now putting out 40 new models a year, 
finds that it pays to play up fashion in a utilitarian product. 


To the sales executive, beauty has a 
very good excuse for being, even in the 
most utilitarian product. More and 
more manufacturers have found that 
styling needles sales; new styles create 
obsolescence, boost new demand. 

Cars are perhaps the classic example 

where manufacturers outmode _ last 
year’s model by changing a gadget here, 
adding a splash of chrome there. Lately, 
men’s summer shoes, and men’s sports 
wear have been cases in point. And it’s 
true today of an industry that for vears 
relied on precision and dependability to 
build a name: watch making. 
e Elgin Hops on the Bandwagon— 
That’s why last week, when Elgin 
National Watch Co. celebrated the 
completion of its 50-millionth jeweled 
watch, it put as much stress on the 
watch’s style as on its quality. The 
anniversary watch bore only a slight 
resemblance to the fat, round time 
piece Elgin turned out 87 vears ago. It 
was clear evidence that fashion as a 
sales lure had caught up with one of 
the oldest and staidest of companies. 

Competitively, Elgin’s new stress on 


. 
fashion was inevitable. Some watch 
companics, especially those who rely 
heavily on Swiss imports, have long 
been highly conscious of the value of 
stvle. Bulova Watch Co., which says 
it’s the biggest manufacturer of watches 
in both Switzerland and America, feels 
its present position is due in large part 
to the fact that for years it has insisted 
on the importance of the watch as an 
ornament as well as a time piece. 

Hamilton Watch Co., too, has long 
put a lot of heavy thinking into its 
design department. Unlike some of the 
other companies, Hamilton has not laid 
particular stress on sweeping out the 
old and sweeping in the new styles 
periodically; it keeps at the styling busi- 
ness throughout the year. The industry 
is well aware that outmoded stvles had 
a lot to do with the downfall of Wal- 
tham Watch Co. (BW-—Jan.8’49,p26). 
¢ Out of the Pocket—In the old days, 
fine time pieces were heirlooms. Heir- 
looms are all very well, but they don’t 
build fast sales. Besides, the plain fact 
is that accuracy to the last fraction of a 
second is no longer so important; any- 
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EVOLUTION of a watch: Good basic design (left) lacked sparkle. New hands gave it a 


lift—but not enough to please Elgin. 


Updates Style 


one can learn what time it is by flicking 
on the radio. And as mass production 
pulled prices down, the industry had to 
look elsewhere for sales appeal to beat 
the growing competition. Design was 
no longer a secondary factor that accom- 
modated itself to the size and shape 
of the works. 

The first big revolution in watches 
came around World War I, when men’s 
watches came out of the pocket and 
onto the wrist. Women’s wrist watches 
followed soon after. With the time 
piece thus constantly on display, the 
race for styling got off—but to a slow 
start. Slowly watches grew smaller, 
thinner. The old unwritten law that 
they must be round <lied quietly. 
¢ Importers’ Strategy—World War II 
gave the trend another big forward 
thrust. Importers of Swiss products had 
the field pretty much to themselves 
because U.S. companies were up to 
their necks in war work. They capital- 
ized on the promotional possibilities of 
offering a large variety of watchcase 
design. And retail jewelers were dis- 
covering the bigger profits they could 
make from more rapid turnover of 
fashion merchandise. 

That was the state of affairs in which 
Elgin found itself when it returned to 
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Snapped-up dial and “numerals” did the trick. 


watchmaking after four years of 100% 
war production. It decided it must do 
something about it. 

¢ U.S. Styles Trailing—To make sure 
of its ground, Elgin’s management in 
1947 and 1948 made four thorough sur- 
veys of the retail watch business. The 
results convinced the company that the 
American watch industry was failing to 
keep up with contemporary fashions in 
design. It discovered that Elgin watches 
tended to appeal to people over 40; 
they had less lure for the growing 
vounger market. Elgin’s lady’s watches 
were too big. The better-grade Swiss 
watches, with which Elgin competes, 
had greater style acceptance. 

¢ What to Do—With these findings in 
hand, Elgin two years ago embarked 
on a new merchandising progranu. 

The first move was to bring in a 
new merchandising director, Alex M. 
Fekula (picture). Fekula had worked on 
mass merchandising with Montgomery, 
Ward & Co., and on the high-priced 
jewelry trade in Mobile, Ala. Fekula 
was convinced that American watchcase 
designers leaned too heavily on foreign 
influence. 

So Fekula took steps to encourage a 
new, but native American style in 
watchcases. For one thing, he invited 
amateur and free-lance designers—many 
of whom had never worked on watch- 
cases—to submit ideas. Elgin gleaned 
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FIGURES 
ARE 
FACTS 


COUNT EVERYTHING 
Fad « Accurately 


Throughout your plant it pays to know “how 
much” or “how many.” Productimeters in- 
stalled on your machines at production, as- 
sembly, or points of shipping will eliminate 
all guesswork . .. insure efficient operation 
and maximum use of man hours. There's a 
Productimeter for every counting job — over 
300 models listed in newly revised catalog. 


DURANT MANUFACTURING CO. 

1906 N. Buffum St. 106 Orange St. 

Milwaukee 1, Wis. Providence 3, &.!. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


PRODUC TIMETERS 
SINCE 1879 Count Ex ruthing ) 











Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 


—all forms of fire, marine 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 
See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





























y EVERYTHING'S 
THE SAME 
BUT THE NAME 


Now It’s... 
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@ Under its former name, 

LYON-Raymond Corporation 
linked 80 years of successfully manufac- 
turing quality products through three 
generations of the LYON family with 30 
years of manufacturing material handling 
equipment under the RAYMOND family 
management. 


@ Because the name LYON had no 
connection with present company man- 
agement and caused confusion with 
similarly-named manufacturers, it was 
decided to shorten the name. It is 
expected that this new. name — The 
RAYMOND Corporation — will better 
identify RAYMOND family manage- 
ment now and in the years to come. 


@ The company in the past has built 
up a reputation for quality products and 
for pioneering in numerous types of 
Hydraulic Elevating Equipment. During 
the last several years, we have brought 
forth a notable number of “firsts’’. 


@ Today, under our new name — The 
RAYMOND Corporation — we will con- 
tinue to help keep materials moving — 
in factories, in warehouses, in every field 
where electric trucks and hydraulic ele- 
vating equipment can be applied. And, 
while our name is changed, RAYMOND 
policies, services and quality of products 
will continue on the high standards al- 
ready established. 


Lightweight Hydraulically- 
operated Pallet Lift Truck. 


Straddle-Type Telescopic 
Tiering Truck. 2,000 1b. Cap. 


Formerly LYON-Raymond Corporation 
Electric Industrial Trucks + Hydraulic Elevating Equipment 
The RAYMOND CORPORATION 

5254 SpaceMaker Street, Greene, N.Y. 
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at least half a dozen successful ones 
from the free-lancers. 

Next, Fekula started a design-training 
school at Elgin. The first course this 
summer enrolled 15 fledgling designers 
from the country’s leading art schools. 

In addition, Elgin bought Wadsworth 
Watch Case Co. last December, to 
provide a “laboratory for case design.” 
The primary reason, of course. was to 
insure a source of watchcases. 
¢ 40 New Models a Year—The result 
of all this activity is that Elgin now 
brings out new models four times a 
year—it introduces more than 40 new 
models a year, compared with 20 before 
the war. Its entire line now totals about 
200 different watch designs. And all 
but a few pocket watches are entirely 
new. 

Another innovation for Elgin, which 
other companies have employed, was 
the adaptation this spring of the series 
merchandising idea that the auto indus- 
try has used to good effect. Elgin ap- 
plied it to diamond wrist watches—its 
“Lily of the Valley” line for women. 
The line consists of five watches with 
the same basic case design, but with the 
number of diamonds increasing with 
the price. The two-diamond version 
sells for $125; prices step up to $275 
for the 16-diamond watch. The aim is 
to give the retail jeweler a chance to 
trade up. 
¢ Plenty of Headaches—The effort has 
paid off in sales, Elgin feels, but it has 
made plenty of headaches in the manu- 
facturing ~ departments. 

New designs are costly to tool up. 
Tooling can run from $4,000 to $15,- 
000, averages around $11,000. They 
also require considerable manufacturing 
ingenuity. 

Thus, changing the dial to the use of 
applied gold markers instead of em- 
bossed numerals meant the addition of 
60 people to the dial department. Later, 
as they learned the job better, the 
number dropped to 40. 

The waffle-faced dial of this fall’s 
man’s wrist watch meant a materials 
switch. Sterling silver had to be substi- 
tuted for white enameled brass because 
the crimped area around the dial’s edge 
looked dirty in brass. 
¢ Die-Hards—Hardest to crack of all, 
Elgin found, was the traditionalism of 
its skilled, old-time watchmakers. They 
took slowly to the idea that stvle is an 
important factor in their craft. 

Elgin’s management feels sure the 
new stress on style is a major factor in 
the company’s improved sales this vear. 
Consolidated sales of Elgin and two 
wholly owned subsidiaries, Wadsworth 
and Canadian National Watch Co., 
Ltd., for the first six months accounting 
period this vear totaled roughly $17.8- 
million. There are no comparable 1950 
figures, since last year’s $9.7-million for 
the like period were for Elgin alone. 


Rows in Meat 


Safeway goes to court 
far higher ceilings to offset 
“illegal” OPS orders. OPS 
asks injunction on Jepson. 


Decisions handed down on two pend- 
ing court cases will help establish the 
legal limits on meat price ceilings. The 
cases involved are: 

e Safeway Stores, Inc.’s fight with 
the Office of Price Stabilization for 
higher price ceilings on several items, 
notably pork. 

e Jepson Hotel Supply Co.’s de- 
fense of OPS charges that it violated 
beef price control orders. Jepson is a 
subsidiary of Wilson & Co., meat 
packer. 
¢ Safeway’s Stake—The outcome of th¢ 
Safeway case won't alter the outlook 
for meat prices much, if at all. Some 
relief is due Safeway—and other retail- 
ers—anyway. But the suit may speed 
things up. 

Here’s the situation. 

Back in January, OPS issued its gen- 
eral ceiling price regulation; this froze 
practically all prices at the highest levels 
charged between Dec. 19, 1950, and 
Jan. 25, 1951. Since then, many prod- 
ucts have been put under specially 
tailored ceilings—including beef. But 
pork at wholesale and retail has te- 
mained under GCPR, while live hogs 
are completely uncontrolled. 
¢ Squeeze Play—Safeway says it’s caught 
in the squeeze. It has to pay at whole- 
sale anywhere from 24¢ to 7¢ a Ib. more 
for pork pin than it did ‘last January. 
In a town where the retail ceiling is 55¢ 
a lb., this plays hob with the 10¢ a Ib. 
markup the company needs to earn its 
1.4% profit on sales. To add to its 
woes, wages and other operating costs 
have risen as much as 10%. 

As a result, Safeway reports it has 
lost hundreds of thousands of dollars 
every month on meat sales alone. Its 
profit-and-loss statement for the first 
24 weeks of 1951 shows a 26% decline 
in profits before taxes, even though 
sales rose 20%, 

Late in July Safeway and three other 
grocery chains filed protests with OPS 
and asked for higher ceilings. OPS 
turned them down. So last week Safe- 
way took its case to the Emergency 
Court of Appeals, set up by Congress 
to handle appeals from decisions of 
World War II agencies. 
¢ “Unfair . . .”—The Safeway complaint 
charges that the general ceiling price 
regulation is “unfair, inequitable, and 
illegal” because, contrary to law: 

¢ It excludes products processed 
from hogs from the pass-through pro- 
visions of the defense act. These pro- 
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visions permit a retailer to pass on 
wholesale price increases. 

¢ It compels changes in such his- 
toric cost and business practices as 
margins. 

¢ It denies relief now prescribed 
by the Capehart and Herlong amend- 
ments to the defense act (BW —Aug.- 
18’51,p112). 
¢ “Not So .. .”—OPS has until the 
end of this month to answer. But it 
knows what it’s going to say: 

e Many pork retailers, including 
some of Safeway’s outlets, are selling 
at less than price —s because of 
consumer resistance; the five areas from 
which the company plucked its squeeze 
figures aren’t necessarily representative. 

¢ The trade got as much as a 6% 
increase in loin-pork price ceilings on 
Aug. 6. 

¢ Greater efficiency might have 
pared some of the profit drop. After 
all, the midyear statement showed a 
17% increase in gross profit to go with 
the 20% jump in sales. 

Anyhow, one OPS official insists, 
Safeway knows relief is on the way—so 
why the fuss? 
¢ Rebuttal—Lingan Warren, Safeway 
president, savs the figures show fhat the 
profit drop did not occur until the OPS 
squeeze took hold. And his company 
feels it has no assurance that OPS will 
take remedial steps if left to its own 
devices. 
¢ OPS vs. Jepson—In the Jepson case, 
the kicking shoe is on the other foot— 
OPS’. The agency has asked the U.S. 
District Court in Washington for an 
injunction against Jepson. The charge: 
that the company has been selling fab- 
ricated beef cuts for up to $5.70 a cwt. 
more than its controls order allows. 

Jepson and four other Wilson sub- 
sidiaries have filed protests that the 
order (CPR 24) is discriminatory. They 
say they aren’t allowed the higher price 
ceilings granted to hotel supply houses 
because they are owned by a big packer. 
OPS apparently classes them as sales 
offices for Wilson. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





A trade-in crackdown by the Federal 
Trade Commission aims to halt “‘ficti- 
tious” allowances on purchases of TV 
sets, appliances, furniture, and the like 
(BW-Sep.1’51,p25). To get credit, a 
buyer must really turn in his old article, 
and the amount allowed on it must be 
“reasonable.” 
ey 

Bigelow-Sanford followed James Lees’ 
cue (BW-Sep.8’51,p28); it pared 
another.10% -off carpet prices across the 
board. ‘That makes it 30% for B-S 
since last June—and puts prices at rock 
bottom, B-S says. 
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How to reach your 
Truck and Car Fleets 


F398 with “Police-Type” Radio / 


Contact your scattered trucks 
and cars just like a police 

chief contacts a squad car... 
instantly, by new 2-way radio. 
Speed up your whole operation. 
Save time, manpower, money. 
Read how... 


Do you operate field crews? 
Trucks, buses, or taxis? 
Pipe lines or power lines? 
Construction jobs? 

Lumber camps? 


If so, this new RCA 2-way radio can 
step up your operations in a dozen 
profitable ways. Puts a “phone’”’ in 
every truck or car. Keeps everything 
rolling. (For instance, one taxi opera- 
tor reports RCA radio boosted phone- 
order business 595 %.) 


No More Aimiess Driving 


Saves gas and oil, wear and tear. Radio 
directs field forces from job to job. 
Saves precious time in emergencies. Field 
crews cover area more efficiently. You 
need fewer trucks, fewer men. (A fish 
and game department reports 10 times 
better coverage of forests with RCA 
radio.) 


No More “Hunting For the Boss” 


When you’re driving in the field, you’re 
still in touch with office and with field 
men, too. You cut costly télephone 
bills. (One highway maintenance de- 
partment reports phone bill cut from 
$80 down to $40 a month.) 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


tele) 483i 


MAIL 
COUPON 


Easy to Install— 
Operate—Maintain 


RCA helps you set up 2-way radio. In- 
cludes field survey (usually no charge), 
helo with FCC permit, help with in- 
stallation. And RCA Service Company 
handles service on low-cost contract if 
desired. It’s that simple. 


Look Into 
“Police-Type” Radio Now 


RCA 2-way radio is same as used by 
police. Operates in all weather. Mobile 
unit is small, lightweight, rugged. Can 
install in auto, truck, or construction 
rig in 4 hours. Easily maintained, uses 
standard tubes. Central transmitter 
serves any number of mobile units. De- 
signed and backed up by RCA, world 
leader in radio. 


Get full story. For your FREE book- 
let, mail coupon today. 


p----------- 


De. 26TC, RCA Engineering Products 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send my FREE copy of illustrated 
booklet on how RCA 2-Way radio belps me 
reach my truck and car fleets faster in my 
business checked below. 
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This is the “Series 700” ‘Load Lifter’, 
the powerful electric hoist that starts cut- 
ting production costs with the very first 
lift. It never tires—never tires the worker. 


The ‘Load Lifter’ has heat-treated 
helical gears, ball bearings throughout for 
stamina, smooth performance. Steel sus- 
pension, fast-acting load and motor brakes 
and 24 volts at the push button make this 
hoist tops in safe service. 

Defense and civilian needs demand 
greater production. Let the ‘Load Lifter’ 
help you meet that goal, economically. 
Write for Bulletin No. 399 


toate 


MANNING, MAXWELL& MOORE, INC. 
Muskegon, Michigan 

Builders of “Shaw-Box” Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and 

‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. 

Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, ‘Hanceck’ Valves, 

‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, ‘American’ 

Industrial and ‘Microsen’ Electrical Instruments. 


YOu CAN SEAL 
IT BEST WiTH 


One-Hour Furnace Tested 


MEILINK STEEL SAFE CO 
‘ TOLEDO 6 ONnIO 





PACKAGED FLOWERS 


SUPERMARKET COUNTER DISPLAY. 


The low price of packaged flowers is making . . . 


Flowers, an Every-Day Luxury 


The idea of picking up a bouquet of 
fresh cut flowers along with the average 
day’s groceries would raise the eyebrows 
of most housewives. They're too ex- 
pensive for every day, they'd say. 

But Edwin W. Henderson, 32-year- 
old florist and owner of Floral Packages, 
Inc., thinks he can change all that—by 
offering packaged flowers in super- 
markets, at supermarket prices. 
¢ For Every Day—One of the big rea- 
sons people don’t buy flowers more 
often, Henderson thinks, is that they're 
used to buying for special days, like 
Faster or Mother's Day, when prices 
are jacked up. As a result, they think 


they can’t get anything in a florist’s 
shop for less than $3. 

When Henderson gets wider distribu- 
tion or his packaged flowers—B&Ra-Pak 
boxes are on sale now in just one super- 
market in Missouri—98¢ to $1.98 will 
put fresh flowers on your dinner table 
any day of the week. 
¢ Picked It Up—Floral Packages, Inc., 
is one of a number of companies that 
are experimenting with and selling the 
idea of prepackaged, mass-marketed 
flowers. Henderson got his idea about 
four years ago from two Ohio Uni- 
versity students who made some pre- 
packaging tests while gathering mate- 
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rial for a horticultural thesis. When 
they had the material they needed they 
dropped their experiment—and Hender- 
son picked it up. 

Henderson packages his flowers, hot- 
house-grown and mostly shipped from 
California, in cold-water, wax-processed 
boxes, which cuts down the absorption 
of moisture from the flowers. After the 
boxes are packed they’re wrapped in 
cellophane 

Flowers packed by this process stay 
fresh for five to 10 days under re- 
frigeration, Henderson says. If you 
want flowers for your Sunday table you 
can buy them during the week and just 
put them in the refrigerator to keep. 
¢Grocers Turn  Florist—Henderson 
spent a couple of years experimenting 
with the idea of prepackaging and is 
just now getting into full swing on the 
marketing end. His only big customer 
so far is Bettendorf’s supermarket in 
Clayton, Missouri. Bettendorf’s dis- 
plays the packaged flowers in 10 ft. of 
refrigeration space near the store’s en- 
trance. The sales response—500 boxes 
in some weeks—has been very good, says 
George FE. Houston, the store’s execu- 
tive vice-president. He thinks that the 
price advantage and convenience of 
being able to buy flowers in a food 
store “may yet change the general con- 
cept of flower buying.” 

Henderson has no intention of put- 
ting all his flowers in one kind of outlet 
—although he admits supermarkets are 
best suited because they have adequate 
refrigeration space. He figures he can 
also arrange regular delivery routes, with 
steady customers who would simply take 
whatever seasonal flowers he packed for 
that particular week. So far his only set 
route is a doctors’ office building. 
¢ Mass-Production Economy—Why are 
packaged flowers so much cheaper than 
comparable flowers in a retail florist 
shop? Henderson suggests several rea- 
sons. 

For one thing, unskilled packers in 
the Floral Packages, Inc., shop can pack 
10 boxes of flowers in the same time 
that a skilled flower arranger in Hen- 
derson’s retail shop is waiting on one 
customer. 

And the packaged idea eliminates a 
certain amount of loss every retail shop 
has from customers’ handling and dam- 
aging of flowers. This means that 
Henderson can sell one packaged 
gardenia for 49¢ that would cost $1 in 
his retail store. 

Besides, he can buy in larger quan- 
tities for his packaged flowers than he 
normally would. And volume means 
economy. 

With packaged flowers, Henderson 
says, the customer is always satisfied. 
You can’t put inferior flowers in a cello- 
phane-topped box. The customer can 
see them all, and one bad flower will 
wreck the salability of the box. 
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SAFETY :; 


DROP FORGED 


aN 


Except for the nylon “umbrella”, shrouds and 
harness, a parachute is all drop forgings. For there 
can be no compromise with safety when bailing out 
-»-no part of the life saving apparatus can develop 
a weakness. So, like the metal parts on the harness 
of the sky-scraper window-washer, the parachute’s 
metal fastenings are all drop forged. 


Drop forging means stronger, tougher metal... ham- 
mering breaks up the larger grains into smaller 
ones, with greater adhesive properties, meaning 
greater strength. Hammering takes advantage of the 
grain flow to make the" part tougher and less sus- 
ceptible to fatigue. Hammering, therefore, means 
greater safety. 


Specify Drop Forgings...made on Ciambersburg 
Hammers. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Chambersburg Pennsylvania 


CHAMBERSBURG 


THE HAMMER BUILDERS 
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Long Island Sound 
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Gross 
Revenues 


$41,326,194 


28,220,076 


24,068,582 - 


25,525,378 


24,586,449 

23,307,691 

25,558,213 

25,229,208 
O: Deficit. 


= st 


Net 
Income 
$6,353,676 
6,017,335 
5,101,325 
2,999,648 


2,243,258 
328,522 
D.1,407,841 
D 1,158,031 


D 2,115,812 
D 2,209,676 
D1,738,152 


D 1,216,116 (6 months) 


a 


Net 

income 
D $1,290,686 
915,047 
2,593,419 
983,280 
857,579 
D 1,188,076 
D 3,996,173 
D 6,016,680 
D 5,208,289 
D 4,604,712 
D 3,996,179 


Gross 
Revenues 
$26,839,398 
34,966,725 
42,977,728 
44,947,735 


47,783,140 
52,671,314 


49,316,227 
25,489,645 


Solvency: Long Haul for a Short Line 


Reorganizing the bankrupt, gone-to- 
seed Long Island Rail Road on either 
a private or public basis will be no easy, 
or quick, task. 

That’s the crux of the initial report 
of the Long Island Transit Authority, 
last week. ‘The authority is 
set up recently by New 
York legislators, at Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey’s request, to solve the many 
serious operating and financial problems 
that have long beset raildom’s biggest 
white elephant. 

e Public Service—First job of the au- 
thority, under the laws that created it, 
is to try in every way possible to re- 
organize the road as a private company. 
If that proves impossible—as many 
think it will—the authority is directed 
to go further. As a last resort, it has 


released 
the agency 


152 


the power to take over the property it- 
self and operate it as a nonprofit public 
service. 

The authority was set up to do busi- 
ness, not just fiddle-faddle. There are 
no political hacks on its managing 
board. At the throtile is a trio of promi 
nent New Yorkers who appear par 
ticularly well fitted by experience to 
solve the tough problems dumped in 
their laps. 

Board chairman is William H. 
Draper, Jr., former senior official of 
Wall Street’s Dillon, Read & Co. 
Draper has been the bankruptcy trustee 
operating the Long Island since early 
last winter when its third serious wreck 
in 10 months caused the state to inter- 
vene (BW—Dec.2’50,p93). 

Another board member is Tracy S. 


Voorhees, prominent Manhattan cor- 
poration lawyer. The third is George 
I}. Roosevelt, the senior partner of 
Roosevelt & Son, the investment firm. 
Roosevelt has long been a director of 
many large corporations, including 
Union Pacific R.R. and New York’s 
Guaranty Trust Co. 

¢ “Formidable’”—The tenor of the au- 
thority’s first public report came as no 
surprise. The Long Island is not a 
normal rail bankruptcy case. It has 
long been recognized that no group 
of creditors, or anyone else, will ever be 
able, working on their own, to effect 
an Orthodox reorganization of the prop- 
erty. As the authority points out, there 
are many “formidable financial and 
legal obstacles,” which can be overcome 
only “with the help and cooperation 
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of . . . federal, state, and local au- 
thorities.” 

However, the report stated that $6- 
million of electronic safety devices were 
being installed on the road’s more 
congested electrified commuter lines, 
that powerful red searchlights had been 
installed at the rear of all trains, that 
pending completion of the “safety” 
program crew members had been as- 
signed to all front and rear cars of 
scheduled passenger trains for lookout 
duty. 

This was mighty welcome news for 
Long Islanders. Last year’s three serious 
wrecks—two of them caused by the ram- 
ming of one jam-packed train by an- 
other—cost the lives of some 110 pas- 
sengers, injuries to more than four times 
that number. 
¢ Dark Prospects—On the financial side, 
the report was painted in very dark 
colors. It pointed out that the Long 
Island has produced nothing in the way 
of earnings for years back (page 152), 
and there is little prospect of future 
earnings. Hence, the road obviously 
has little or no credit. 

Still, some hopes were held out. ‘““We 
are convinced,” the authority said, 
“that . . . some practical {reorganiza- 
tion] plan, on either a private or public 
basis, can . . . be developed.” But it 
warned against expecting any “financial 
miracle, for none will be attempted.” 
¢ Whose Fault?—It has long been 
popular to blame the Long Island’s pre- 
dicament on the Pennsylvania R.R. 
That system has owned all the L.L.R.R. 
stock for many years, and has been ac- 
cused of milking its subsidiary unmerci- 
fully. It is claimed, for instance, that 
the Pennsy overcharges the Long Is- 
laud for its use of New York’s Pennsyl- 
vania Station. It has also been charged 
that through inter-railroad accounting 
and operating practices the parent has 
been siphoning off some $2-million an- 
nually rightfully belonging to the 
smaller road. 

Pennsy vigorously denies such 
charges. And so does the authority, 
which brands as a fallacy the wide- 
spread belief that if such matters were 
“modified in favor of the Long Island, 
its financial difficulties would disappear 
overnight.” The authority also took 
pains to report something many are 
prone to forget. Pennsy “is receiving no 
return on its total investment of over 
$100-million in stock and in redeemed 
bonds, cash loans, and unpaid interest 
owed to it by the Long Island.” 

That all seems to add up to a pretty 
fair appraisal of the situation. If you 
delve deeply into the Long Island’s 
makeup, it quickly becomes apparent 
that its basic financial problems are 
inherent in the very nature of the beast. 
¢ Rapid Transit—Years ago the Long 
Island might have been a legitimate 
Class I carrier. But it has long since 
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Manufacturing Capacity 
Of American Industry 


Has Your 


Business Outgrown 
Its Insurance? 


The expansion of American industry since 1939 dwarfs 
all previous experience. Estimated capital spending for 
1951 alone tops $21.5 billion. By year-end manufactur- 
ing capacity is expected to be 91% greater than in 1939, 
as shown in the accompanying chart. 

Your business may have grown even more than the 
average. But has your insurance program grown with 
your business? 

If your company has expanded, you would be wise to 
let a brol.erage organizz.tion experienced with the prob- 
lems of large corporations review your insurance cover- 
age. Qualified membersof our staff will be glad to help you. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5 


New York « Chicago + San Francisco - Los Angeles - Detroit « Cleveland + Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh - Buffalo - Seattle - Vancouver - Winnipes + Montreal + Toronto + Havana 
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Electrica Contractor 
Lauds KLIXON Protectors 


as “Customer-makers” 


WILMINGTON, DEL.: W.G. Mayer, Assistant 
Treasurer, McHugh Electric Company, isa man 
in a position to know what he is talking about 
in his following strong indorsement of KLIX- 
ON Protectors. In Mr. Mayer's own words: 
“W erepairfrom8,000to 10,000electricmotors 
per year, a it three-quarters of which are 
used in home appliances. Our experience in 
Scunkiesdpen uestion thatKLIXON 
Protectors prevent win -F burnouts. We be- 
lieve that breakdowns could be greatly reduced, 
and customer satisfaction increased, if a Hi ap- 
pliance motors had KLIXON protection.’ 
The KLIXON Protector 
illustrated is built into the 
motor by the motor manuv- 
facturer. In such equipment 
as refrigerators, oil burn- 
ers, washing machines, etc., 
it keeps motors working by 
Preventing burnouts. If you 
would like increased cus- 
tomer-preference, reduced 
service ie eiataiees 
. repairs and replacements 
Automatic it will pay you well to 
eset ask for equipment with 


KLIXON Protectors. 
KLixo 


Nassim 
GER[INGER LIFT TRUCKS 
are like 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
mountain 
goats! 


71) 


The Gerlinger fleet of lift 
trucks includes short 
wheelbase models, espe- 
cially designed and engi- 
neered to turn out high 
production in confined 
areas. They have the 
closest possible turning 
radius, consistent with 
stability and proper weight 
distribution. Our brochure 
(No. G-165) describes the 
right size Gerlinger Lift 
Truck to fit your material 
handling needs. Drop us a 
card for your copy. 


GERLINGER CARRIER CO. 
D. GON 


S$, 





We've found Gerlingers 
to be the best short- 
wheelbase lift trucks on 
the market. They turn 
on a dime!'’ — says one 


Gerlinger owner 





changed into something very different; 
it’s now more akin to a high- speed, 
short-haul, interurban passenger transit 
line. 

It’s that changeover (plus today’s 
high operating costs) that is responsible 
for the retrogression seen in its earning 
powcr. As any railroader will tell vou, 
there’s little profit in handling the 
tvpe of traffic—mostly passenger, little 
freight—with which ‘the Long Island 
now finds itself saddled. 

Operating statistics show how differ- 
ent the Long Island is from the average 
Class I carrier. For example: 

Last year only some 28% 
revenues were provided by freight 
trafic, compared with over 80% in the 
case of all Class I carriers. Its average 
freight haul has hovered around 18-mi. 
for years; other lines show 227 mi. and 
the Long Island’s average freight train 
load has been about 343 tons, one- 
quarter of that for the Class I group as 
a whole. 
¢ Poor Traffic—Little of its huge pas- 
senger trade (the Long Island accounts 
for some 15% of all passengers hauled 
by the Class I roads) is the better-pav- 
ing long-haul business either. Mostly, 
it carries commuters at less-than-ay 
erage rates. 

On top of that, trucks, busses, and 
private autos offer severe competition 
for the business available in the Long 
Island’s service area. The gradual ex 
tension of New York’s city-owned tran 
sit system into many densely populated 
areas has dealt the Long Island a sharp 
blow. 

Added up, these factors show plainh 
why the Long Island: 

¢ Has had only three profitable 
vears since 1934. 

e Has run up $4- and $5-million 
annual deficits on occasions. 

e Went $27.7-million into the red 
in 1935-50 despite gross revenues of 
$589-million. 

e Had a $4-million deficit in Jan- 
uary-June 1951 despite the granting last 
spring of a sharp increase in passenger 
fares. 

In its first report, the authority didn’t 
say how it proposes to put the Long 
Island back on its feet. But it did indi- 
cate this: It might be possible to “make 
a satisfactory appraisal of future income 
and operating costs upon which to base 
reorganization plans” once various mat- 
ters now pending are cleared up. 
¢ Sale of Branch—For example, sale to 
New York City of the road’s Rockaway 
Beach branch is now being negotiated. 
This would fit in nicely with the city’s 
transit svstem; an offer of $8.5-million 
for the mileage was on the fire this 
week. Trustee Draper is also trying to 
squeeze more mail pay out of the gov- 
ernment. Present rates, he claims, 
don’t even cover handling costs at the 
New York terminal, let alone the sub- 


of all its 


sequent haul. Increased income for serv- 
ices now extended the Pennsy and one 
of its affiliates is also being sought. 

On its own hook, the authority is 
mulling over what can be done to scale 
down the Long Island’s present huge 
debt. The line now owes—aside from 
stock liability—almost —$100-million. 
And this doesn’t include “some mil- 
lions of undetermined liabilities for 
death and injury claims and for grade 
crossing eliminations due to the state.” 

The report warned creditors that 
“m any reorganization, the present re- 
alistic values and the respective prior- 
ities of the several debts, not their face 
amount, must be the determining fac- 
tor.” 
¢ How Long?—It’s anvbody’s guess how 
long it will take to clarify all these mat- 
ters. The authority isn’t too gloomy. It 
hopes that by the end of the year things 
will be in such shape as “to permit defi- 
nite decisions concerning the type of 
reorganization” to be used. 

In the interim, Draper is going over 
the books, and the road’s physical prop- 
erty, with a fine-tooth comb to sec 
where operating costs can be shaved. 
He seems to be having some success. 
On a cash basis the Long Island was in 
its best shape in years, with a $4-million 
bank balance, plus $6-million tucked 
away in short-term investments. 
¢ Equipment—Drapcer is also starting to 
work on the road’s equipment problems. 
Some S6-million is being spent for 20 
new double-deck passenger cars (these 
seat about 83% more riders than con- 
ventional coaches) and 12 new road- 
service diesel engines. 

To finance this deal Draper has bor- 
rowed, with approval of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court supervising the bankruptcy, 
$4.5-million from Metropolitan Life. 


More New Money 


Secretary of the 
slipped quietly back into the new- 
money market this week. The Treas- 
ury opened bids on $1.2-billion of 91- 
day bills to replace the $1-billion issue 
that matured Sept. 13. 

The bill rate on the new issue aver- 
aged out to a hefty 1.646%. This was 
the same as the preceding week, when 
no new money had deen added to the 
“rollover” of maturing bills. The rate 
left the Treasury not far below the level 
of mid-August, when it temporarily sus- 
pended raising new money. 

Snyder had started the 
July 1 by borrowing 


Treasury Snyder 


fiscal year 
$200-million a 
week in new money for seven straight 


weeks. This pushed the bill rate from 
about 1.50% to 1.66%. Then Snyder 
stopped (BW —Aug.25’51,p125). The 
bill rate went down to 1.55%, then 
firmed again. By the fourth week— 
when Snyder came back—the rate was 
up to 1.646%. 
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U.S. Seeks Curb on Canadian Frauds 


Revision of extradition treaty would help check cross- 
border mail and phone sales of bogus securities. 


The U.S. is trying once again to re- 
vamp its extradition treaty with Canada. 
It wants to put the finger on Canadian 
securities dealers who have been selling 
worthless stock to gullible Americans by 
mail or phone. 

A few Canadian dealers, pushing 
bogus gold and oil stocks, have kept the 
Securities Exchange Commission jump- 
ing for years. Lately, according to SEC, 
the emphasis has shifted to uranium 
shares. The Post Office Dept. tries to 
intercept payments to phony dealers, 
but they keep ahead of the game with 
frequent shifts of names and addresses. 
¢ Congress O.K.—Back in 1942, the 
State Dept. and the SEC worked out 
proposals for a_ revised extradition 
treaty, and Congress approved it. The 
treaty provided that securities dealers 
charged with frauds that would also 
have been illegal in Canada could be 
extradited and tried in the U.S. 

Canada never accepted the proposal 
treaty. There were cries that the pro- 
posal was just an excuse to bring Canada 
under the domination of the SEC. The 
matter has been hanging fire ever since. 
¢ Hearings—Now SEC is trying again 
to get the treaty signed. It has had 
some preliminary talks with Canadian 
officials. And it has presented its views 


to the crime committee of the Ontario 
legislature, which has been conducting 
hearings on the subject. Toronto, On- 
tario’s capital, has been a center for the 
swindling operations. 

When SEC was invited to appear be- 
fore the committee hearing, it preferred 
to send a written brief. It felt that a 
personal appearance might stir up 
charges that it is trying to interfere in 
Canadian affairs. 

The SEC brief maintains that it 
wants to stimulate the flow of U.S. 
capital into Canada by protecting U.S. 
investors against frauds by a “fringe 
group” of dealers. That’s its answer to 
the argument that the proposed treaty 
would cut down on new American in- 
vestments in Canada. 
¢ Short Form—At present, all Canadian 
securities sold in the U.S. through 
orthodox channels have to be regis- 
tered under SEC’s “long form.” 

The Canadian Broker-Dealer Assn. 
has asked SEC to permit small Cana- 
dian issues to be registered with it 
under the “short form.” That’s the 
way SEC handles small issues (up to 
$300,000 a year) by U.S. companies. 
The short form requires only a few 
basic items of information, filed five 
days before the issue is offered publicly. 


The First Deal in Soybean Meal 


Board is conducting futures trading; it al- 
ready deals in soybeans and soybean oil. 
Here’s the first trade of meal in the soy- 
bean pit, involving 100 tons for November 
delivery. 


Because feed manufacturers and soybean 
processors need to hedge against price fluctu- 
ations, the Chicago Board of Trade has 
started trading in soybean meal futures. 
This is the ninth commodity in which the 
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Elliott address 
cards file like 
index cards 


A few other 
Elliott models 


Printing Selling said of 
this book: “It is our can- 
didate for the advertising 
Hall of Fame and it may 
well turn out to be the 

f most famous piece of 
printed selling in the his- 
tory of selling.” 

The following comments 
are selected from the 
thousands that have come 
from the officials of Amer- 
ica’s largest corporations: 

“Will Rogers would 
have loved you for it.” 

“It held us spellbound 
from cover to cover.” 

“It was both fascinating 
and inspiring.” 

“It belongs in every col- 
lection of Americana.” 

“It is an example of 


q 


what private industry ~ 


accomplishes.” 

“I have been flooded 
with requests for addition- 
al copies.” 

“It was much enjoyed by 
everyone in our office.” 

“The finest mechanical 
explanations I have ever 
seen.” 

“There is something in- 
spiring about your story.” 

“Its ‘sixty-four pages are 
wholly delicious.” 

“An outstanding contri- 
bution to contemporary 
advertising literature.” 

“It was so amazing I 
could not lay it down un- 
til finished.” 


Write today on your 
$7 business letterhead. 


e ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 
151-G Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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-by this Process of 
ELIMINATION 


and 
REDUCTION 


MIKRO.ATOMIZER 
for ultra-fine grinds 


If your need is for ultra-fine grinds 
requiring air classification rather than 
screening, the MIKRO-ATOMIZER is 
your complete answer. It is an entire 
system producing perfectly blended 
grinds in the lower micron range in a 
single pass at exceptionally low tem- 
perature rises. 


With its built-in air separator, it is a 
3-function machine, grinding, air-classi- 
fying and conveying in one operation. 
Slight adjustments permit varying de- 
grees of fineness. If necessary you can 
actually produce two degrees of fine- 
ness in one operation. 


If you have ultra-fine grinding prob- 
lems don't fail to investigate this 
3-function MIKRO. 


SEND FOR— 
special MIKRO-ATOMIZER bulletin 


e 
nna MACHINERY COMPANY 


it, New Jersey 
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State of Confusion 


That's what Washington 
was in after its new corporate 
income tax was ruled illegal. 
Substitutes being framed. 


Last week the Washington state legis- 
lature held a special session on ways 
and means of getting out of a fiscal 
mess. A court had just thrown out both 
a $680-million appropriation to run the 
state for the next two years, and a new 
4% tax on corporate income 

The two measures were combined 
last spring in a single compromise bill 
passed by a special session of the law 
makers. The court held that the tax 
angle was unconstitutional because it 
did not levy equally on all classes of 
property. Income is property, the court 
tuled, and must be taxed uniformly. 
So it’s improper to tax corporations 
while not taxing competing individuals 
or partnerships—and state legislators 
have been unwilling to levy an income 
tax on individuals. 

The court further ruled that the mere 
coupling of two measures was enough to 
make the appropriation bill unconstitu- 
tional. 
¢ Rubber Checks—State business was 
thrown into confusion until the legis- 
lature could act. The state had been is- 
suing warrants (interest-bearing checks) 
under the voided appropriation since 
Apr. 1. Temporarily, they were invalid 
because the state didn’t have enough in- 
come to cover them. 

Weeks before the court’s decision 
was announced, banks in the state had 
scented trouble. They had been cash- 
ing warrants only as a convenience to 
customers supplying the state or receiv- 
ing public relief. The state ultimately 
had to take the banks off the hook by 
cashing the warrants. To do this, it 
used money from special reserve funds. 
¢ Ways and Means—In the special ses- 
sion the legislators passed a new $680- 
million appropriation, after some at- 
tempts had been made to cut the bud- 
get. Then they set about to find ways 
to replace the $20-million which the 
corporate income tax had been ex- 
pected to produce in two years. Un- 
willing to tax individual incomes as well 
as corporate ones, they decided to: 

* Boost by 20% the state tax on 
gross receipts of business, except for 
utilities. This is expected to raise $7- 
million. 

¢ Increase the tax on gross receipts 
of utilities by 10%, raising $1-million. 

e Hike the 3% sales tax on bottled 
liquor to 10%, raising about $7-million. 

e Extend the 3% sales tax to tran- 
sient rooms of hotels, motels, etc., 
which had previously been exempt. 


This might bring in another $1-million. 
¢ Tax soft drinks 4¢ a bottle, col- 
lecting another $2-million. 

All these taxes were expected to raise 
about $18-million between Nov. 1, 
1951, and Apr. 30, 1953. State officials 
figure this would be about $8-million 
short of balancing the budget. But they 
hope that better business conditions 
will increase the yield, and thus make 
up the difference. 
¢ Last Ditch Stand—If that doesn’t 
work, the state will have to go back 
to a warrant basis. It will issue war- 
rants to pay its bills, and ask those who 
cash them to hang on to them until 
there’s enough in the kitty to pay off. 
For this, the state will pay 2% interest. 


New Excursions 
For Revenue Bonds 


The municipal revenue bond (BW— 
Sept.1°51,p102) keeps right on mov- 
ing into new and odd fields. Here are 
some issues that will soon be offered 
to buvers looking for tax-exempt in- 
vestments. Versaitles. Kv., is planning 
to issue $l-million 0% revenue bonds to 
build a plant for Standard Products 
Co., of Cleveland. The Texas State 
Parks Board will raise $l-million to 
build resort hotels. In Alabama, a $14- 
million issue will pay for an Agriculture 
Center Coliseum, to be rented by the 
State Agriculture Center Board. 

Meanwhile, the Tennessee supreme 
court, highest state court, has O.K.’d 
the state law authorizing towns to 
issue revenue bonds to build indus- 
trial plants. 


Mellon Will Shed 


Life Insurance Company 


Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., 
potent Pittsburgh bank, has decided to 
get out of the life insurance business. 
The Mellon bank, which owns 53% 
of the stock in Reliance Life Insurance 
Co., also of Pittsburgh, has decided to 
sell its controlling interest to the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

If holders of 95% of Reliance shares 
agree, Lincoln will pay $274-million, 
or $916.67 a share, for the 30,000 out- 
standing shares. If the deal doesn’t get 
95% approval, Lincoln would reinsure 
all of Reliance’s policies, and take over 
its other obligations. It would also take 
over all Reliance assets, except for 
about $274-million. Reliance could 
distribute this to its stockholders and 
have nothing left. Either way works 
out to the same thing. 

¢ Well Worth It—Although mergers 
of a similar kind are quite frequent 
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among banks, it doesn’t often happen 
that a life insurance company bows out. 
This time, its well worth while. 

Lincoln, 10th ranking U.S. life in- 
surance company with $4-billion of in- 
surance in force, is willing to pay high 
for Reliance’s $1-billion of policies. Its 
offer of about $917 a share for Reli- 
ance’s outstanding shares compares with 
a bid price of $300 for Reliance stock 
around July 1. 

Here’s why Lincoln is willing to pay 
the price: It costs Lincoln nothing in 
the way of agents’ commissions to put 
Reliance’s business on its books. And 
along with the company, it acquires a 
new force of agents, each with his own 
circle of prospects. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Savings banks are buying government 
bonds again, according to bond dealers. 
It indicates that some banks have pretty 
well worked off their mortgage commit- 
ments. 
a 

Railroad income was down sharply in 
July from last year, according to the 
Assn. of American Railroads. It esti- 
mates net income of Class I carriers at 
$17-million, compared with $59-million 
in the same 1950 month. For the first 
seven months of this year, profits are 
estimated at $272-million, compared 
with $273-million in the same 1950 
period. 


~ 
Oregon will go ahead with its $40-mil- 
lion veterans’ bonus bond issue, al- 
though the voluntary credit restraint 
program will probably keep investment 


houses from buying it. State officials 
say they have to follow the voters’ man- 
date. 

° 
Texas unions and some individual union 
members have bought stock control of 
a small Dallas fire insurance company, 
the Insurance Co. of Texas. Plan is to 
write fire coverage at 15% reduction 
from standard rates, write casualty in- 
surance on a dividend or profit-sharing 
basis. This is said to be the first time 
a labor union has ever gone into the 
property-insurance field. 

8 
The World Bank may form a separate 
affiliate to make equity investments and 
loans to private companies, without gov- 
emment guarantee, says President 
Eugene Black. The bank is offering 
$100-million in dollar bonds to the 
public this week. 


4 ; 
Forward to 2%: Merchants National 
Bank, Syracuse, N. Y., has boosted in- 
terest on its savings accounts from 1% 
to 2%. Not many commercial banks 
have been able to pay this rate so far. 
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Industrial Sites in 
America’s Third Largest Market 


the LOS ANGELES arec 


Unprecedented industrial growth of 
this area in recent years, together 
with the large increase in population, 
creates an unusual opportunity for 
new or expanding industries. 

Here will be found dependable rail 
transportation, industrial power, a 
supply of labor, port facilities for for- 
eign trade and, within the immediate 
area, a constantly growing market 
for manufactured and processed 
commodities. 

Union Pacific foresaw the potential 


GLENDALE PASADENA 


OTHER industrial sites served by Union Pacific 
in southern California are available in Long 
Beach, Los Angeles Harbor, Paramount, South 
Riverside, 
Anaheim, Fullerton, La Habra, Whittier, Glen- 


Gate, Vernon, Pomona, Ontario, 


dale and Pasadena, California. 


opportunities here . . . acquired and 
developed sites for the industries-to- 
come. Today these sites accommodate 
some of the nation’s leading compa- 
nies. Among them are Continental Can 
Co., Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
General Motors Corporation, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Quaker Oats Co., Rath Packing 
Co., Sears, Roebuck and Co., and 
Willard Storage Battery Co. 

A few choice sites are still available 
in these properties, all with depend- 
able Union Pacific rail service. 


RIVERSIDE 


® System-wide, Union Pacific's 
industrial plant opportunities 
include sites in these twelve 
States: CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, 
IDAHO, IOWA, KANSAS, MONTANA, 
NEBRASKA, NEVADA, OREGON, 
UTAH, WASHINGTON and WYOMING. 


For detailed, confidential information please write: 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT 
UNION -PACIFIC RAILROAD, ROOM 169 

OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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(Advert ssement 


Could You Handle a 
$20,000-a-year Job? 


If you think you could, reading this 
may well help you get one—because 
today there are plenty of these jobs 
just waiting for the right man. 

For some time now business papers have 
been pointing out that management is 
having great difficulty, finding high-salaried 
executives. Actually, management is always 
looking for such men—because they are the 
ones who mean the difference between profit 
and loss. They command high salaries be- 
cause they know how to make money for 
their employers. They’re worth every dollar 
they get, and more! 

But just what do these executives have that 
makes them worth so much money? First, 
it’s a point of view. The executive must be 
able to see the business picture as a whole. 
Then too, he must understand the broad 
principles of business procedure. He must 
know the methods and practices that have 
proven profitable for other companies and 
be able to apply them to his own business. 
Does this seem easy? Frankly it isn’t—the 
way to the top is never easy, but if you are 
really serious about becoming a $20,000-a- 
year, or more, executive, Funk & Wagnalls 
Company invites you to send for a new 
booklet entitled “Modern Executive Tech- 
niques” by Carl Heyel. This booklet gives 
you a complete outline of the famous Heyel 
Course in which 45 famous business execu- 
tives describe their working methods and 
explain, clearly and simply, how you can 
make use of their combined knowledge and 
experience to qualify for the great oppor- 
tunities in modern business. 

If interested, write to Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, Dept. BW 915, 153 East 24th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. A penny postcard will 
do. There is no charge for the booklet. 

















FOR GOODNESS SAKE 


MAKE A MEMO AT ONCE ABOUT 


ORDERING s FOR CHRISTMAS 


For Everyone 
on Your List 


ARTHUR BAUER’S 
PLANTATION 

Preserves & Relishes 
CHOICE OF TEN 
FINE GIFT BOXES 
(From $2.95 to $24.95) 

CHARGE ACCOUNT TO RATED FIRMS 
Special Discounts on Quantity Orders 
Wire or Write Today for Illustrated Folder 


ARTHUR BAUVER’S PLANTATION 


Walterboro 14, South Carolina 








WORLD'S LARGEST INVENTORY 
Ty 


MOTORS—GENERATORS—TRANSFORMERS 
New ond Guoronteed Rebuilt 
1H. P. to 2500 H.P. 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO 
®. O. BOX 51, ROCHESTER 1, N.Y. 





THE MARKETS 


Industrial Stocks are out in new territory, but... 
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Rail Stocks still lag behind (Dow-Jones Average) 








1949-51 Bull Market High 
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Rally Shows New Pep 


Prospect of a long-term defense economy is the main 


thing-that puts strength into the industries. 


Even the low- 


priced stocks are making a comeback. 


The stock market is betting on in- 
flation, arising out of a long-term gar- 
rison economy. That's the meaning of 
the new rally that has carried the Dow- 
Jones industrial average into territory 
it hasn’t seen since 1930 (chart). 

Some of the other well-known stock 
indicators are even more bullish than 
the Dow. Both Standard & Poor’s in- 
dex of 365 industrials, and Moody's 
average price of 125 industrials have 
passed the peaks they reached in 1929. 
¢ Dividends Cut—Yet in spite of all 
this, the prospect for industrial com- 
panies is one of higher taxes, lower 
earnings, and lower dividends. During 
the first seven months of this year, 
cash dividends were up 13% over the 
same 1959 period. But indications are 
that they dropped in‘ August. 

And now to make matters worse it 
5g as if the new corporate income 
tax boost from 47% to 52%—and the 
boost in excess profits tax—will be re- 
troactive to April 1 (Senate version) or 
perhaps as far back as Jan. 1 (House 
version). Most companies haven't 
made any allowance for this in setting 
up tax reserves. That means their 
fourth-quarter earnings are going to 


show quite a drop. And chances are 
that a few company dividends will be 
affected. 

¢ Still Climbing—But the buyers of in- 
dustrial shares haven’t been worrying 
about this. Apparently, investors figure 
that the owning power of their capital 
will be better protected in equities than 
in fixed-interest securities, even though 
stock vields may be lower than last 
year. That’s a major reason why the 
Dow-Jones industrial average has crept 
steadily upward since it reached a low of 
242.64 on June 29. 

The rails have climbed too, though 
much more modestly (chart). In spite 
of the rail carriers’ sheltered position in 
respect to the excess profits tax, their 
earnings prospects this year are rather 
discouraging. Although a war economy 
was supposed to boost their earnings 
considerably, they earned slightly less 
during the first seven months of 1951 
than they did in the same 1950 period. 
¢ Public Interested—Despite the lag- 
ging rails, there has been a gradual in- 
crease of speculative interest in the mar- 
ket during the last two months. The 
public is beginning to come into the 
market again. And in the past week 
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volume of low-priced stocks has begun 
to climb. There have been several 
2-million share days on the Big Board 
recently, for the first time since the new 
rally began. 

You can learn more about the nature 
of this new rally by taking a look at the 
stock groups that have done best since 
it began on June 29 (table below). The 


figures are based on Standard & Poor’s 
weekly index as of June 27, the nearest 
date. 

High on the list are the shares of raw 
materials producers, of industries that 
are likely to be kept at capacity opera- 
tion in a long-term defense program, 
and of industries whose products are 
likely to be scarce. 
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June 27 
Stock Index Level 
Metal fabricating 141. 
Tires, rubber goods 35 356 
Mining, smelting 108. 
Copper 158 
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184 
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Fertilizer... 
Agricultural machinery 
All industrials 

Finance companies. 
Building materials 
Ethical drugs 


COMPOSITE INDEX.... 
Machinery 

Railroads 

Chemicals 

Paper. 

Television 
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Air transport 
Natural gas 
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Soft drinks 

Consumer goods shares. 
Distillers 

Printing 

High grade commons. . 
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5¢, 10¢, $1 chains. 
Tobacco 

Cotton goods... 


Shipping 

Department stores 

Mail order, general chains. 
Confectionery 
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Carpets, rugs 
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Leaders of the New Rally 


Standard’s & Poor's Weekly Indexes (1935-39 = 100)-- 
From Korea to the Summer Low 


Total 
“ Korean 
June 27 Recent Market” 
Level Level Gain Gain 
141. *173. 42 
356 *428 81 
108 129 56 
158 *186 46 
201.: 234 32 
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Mechanical Handling 


and 
Processing 


we, hede pained 


Early in the development of foam 
rubber products, MHS engineers were 
called in by one of the largest rubber 
manufacturers to assist in the design 
of equipment to produce foam rubber 
products in large volume. 


{t was a brand new industry with no 
precedents. It was necessary to start 
from scratch. The only guides were 
those principles which had proven 
sound in other manufacturing opera- 
tions—especially the full integration 
of materials handling with processing. 
That is one of the essentials for 
maximum efficiency in all low cost 
mass-production operations. 


Fifteen years of continuous effort 
have been devoted to this project 
and what has been accomplished is 
today the recognized pattern for 
good practice throughout the whole 
industry. It is also typical of what is 
being done by MHS engineers in 
other industries. 


There may be rich opportunities In 
your plant to conserve manpower, to 
reduce production costs and increase 
output by a full integration of process- 
ing with materials handling. Wouldn't 
it be worthwhile to investigate? 


eae 


nt, Ine 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
In Canada: 


eS = 
4610 10 NANCY AVE. AVE. « DETROIT 12, MICH, 


Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems, Ltd. 


TT pac tapas BD hates Ba 
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DEFENSE BUSINESS 





Still Chance for Rubber Easeup 


@ Johnson preparedness committee report calls for 
speedup in stockpiling of natural. 


@ But NPA hints that supplies have reached a point 
that may allow a relaxation of consumption ceilings. 


@ And the industry argues that defense goal has 


almost been reached already. 


How fast should we stockpile natural 
rubber? 

There’s a merry-go-round on the ques- 

tion in Washington, with the stock- 
pilers, the Senate Preparedness Sub- 
committee, the rubber industry, and 
the rubber controllers all giving it a 
whirl. 
e Six Weeks—A decision, ‘probably 
within six weeks or so, will determine 
whether rubber manufacturers and rub- 
ber users will have, beginning next year, 
more rubber and less restrictions, or 
less rubber and more restrictions. 

Paradoxically, the row over stockpil- 
ing arises from one fact that’s agreed to 
all around: There’s plenty of rubber, 
and no shadow of a shortage anywhere 
in sight. 

It was this prospect that prompted 
Manly Fleischmann, National Produc- 
tion Administrator, to announce re- 
cently that rubber consumers might 
well get 100% of their estimated re- 
quirements during the first quarter of 
next year. If. the industry’s requests 
were equal to, or less than, the supply 
of synthetic and natural available for 
civilian use, each company would get 
all it asked for. Thus, it might be possi- 
ble to climinate present consumption 
ceilings—100% of base period for less 
essential goods. 
¢ Top Rate—NPA issued figures to back 
this prospect. Fourth quarter supplies 
are figured at 366,600 tons. If actually 
consumed, this amount would give a 
higher rate of consumption than the 
120,000-ton all-time record of October 
1950. But virtually no one—in govern- 
ment or industry—will forecast that the 
industry will take any such amount of 
tubber, especially at a time when new 
car production is being cut back. 

In fact, industry spokesmen have 
asked that they be permitted to make 
lower-priced ‘“‘second-line” passenger 
tires, to help stimulate lagging replace- 
ment tire sales. 
¢ Report—Into this situation of plenty, 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson’s preparedness 
subcommittee of the Armed Services 
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Committee jumped with both feet. The 
gist of its third report on rubber is this: 
¢ Stockpiling is too slow and be- 
hind schedule. 
¢ Stockpiling should be stepped 
up, even if it means tighter controls 
up and down the line. 

The conflict in viewpoints is almost 
certain to get an airing by one or more 
congressional committees. To the lay- 
man, the hearings won’t make much 
sense because of the illusion of se- 
crecy about the stockpile that the 
congressmen have to preserve. 
¢ Widely Used—Fact is, though, that 
stockpile figures are discussed as a mat- 
ter of course up and down the rubber 
industry, and unofficial but accurate fig- 
ures appear regularly in the British 
press, and frequently in American trade 
publications. 

The following figures can’t be called 
official, but they're the kind that in- 
dustry experts use. 

Government and industry estimates 
have put our total rubber needs during 
five vears of all-out war at around 5- 
million to 5.5-million tons. Figure that 
16% of this total should be natural 
1ubber—the ratio of natural to syn- 
thetic at the tightest point of World 
War II—and vou come up with a 
natural stockpile goal of 800,000 to 
880,000 tons. 

Present government stockpile of 
natural, as of the beginning of August, 
is placed around 730,000 tons. Taking 
the figures assumed above, the stock- 
pile is about 83% complete. If stock- 
piling continues at the rate of the first 
seven months of this year, the 880,000- 
ton goal would be met in another 7.5 
months. 
¢ Variables—But it’s around just such 
figuring that the whole scrap revolves. 
You can throw all such calculations 
galley-west simply by changing two as- 
sumptions: Up the estimate for mini- 
mum annual rubber needs for an all-out 
war; up the minimum percentage of the 
total that must be natural rubber. 

As yet, there’s no tipoff that the total 


stockpiling goal has been raised from 
the 5-million to 5.5-million ton range. 
But there has been discussion about 
upping the 16% figure for natural. 
Earlier this year, government experts 
came up with 25%. Using that figure, 
we have only half our stockpile goal, 
and at recent rates we'd be at least five 
years reaching it. 

¢ Progress—Industry sources, however, 
say that technical progress since the 
end of the war has been such that prob- 
ably the minimum natural-synthetic mix 
should be around 18%. That would 
put our natural stockpile goal at around 
990,000 tons. At recent rates of acquisi- 
tion we'd be 13 months hitting the 
target. 

Industry men argue two other perti- 
nent points that, if established, would 
change stockpiling radically: 

e They add into the government 
stockpile other stocks of rubber, includ- 
ing those held by the companies. These 
would raise the ‘‘national stockpile” 
much higher. 

¢ They say the estimated mini- 

mum rubber requirement fixed for an- 
other war is already 55% higher than 
the maximum rate during World War 
II. And they wonder whether supplies 
of really scarce materials would permit 
production of planes, trucks, ships, etc., 
at a rate 55% greater than during 
World War II. 
e Johnson Aftermath—The report of 
the Johnson subcommittee had two im- 
mediate effects. For one thing, its air 
of urgency about faster stockpiling 
caused natural rubber prices to jump 
about 7¢ a Ib. in the first four days 
after the report was issued. Whether 
that means the start of a continuing 
upswing is problematical. 

The other effect was to strengthen 
the hand of the Munitions Board. The 
xeport gave strong backing to Chairman 
John Small, brought the board back into 
the good graces of Congress. 

This comes at a time when the board 
has the clearest picture it has ever had 
of national strategic requirements. Bet- 
ter information is being supplied by 
the Central Intelligence Agency, in- 
dustry, and the board’s own intelligence 
division. 

Apart from the possibility of a 
speedup of rubber stockpiling, the board 
has increased its list of strategic ma- 
terials from 64 in July, 1950, to 73 in 
July this year. Important additions are 
hog bristles, extra long staple cotton, 
waterfowl feathers and down, fluorspar, 
guayule seeds and seedlings (for growing 
our own rubber), magnesium, silk, and 
wool. 

To press its expanding program, the 
board has more money than ever be- 
fore. On June 30, it had $2.6-billion 
unspent; that’s more than all the ap- 
propriations Congress gave it in the 
first three years of its existence. 
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color pictures prove 


your point...the 


KODASLIDE 
PROJECTOR, 


MASTER MODEL, 


gives brillinit realuews to your transparencies 


Here’s the way to put the full power of color to work for 
you. When you show your color transparencies on the 
Kodaslide Projector, Master Model, they fairly spring to 
life with an impact and vivid realism that prove your 
point. In office, lecture hall, or even in a large audito- 
rium, the superb optical system of this remarkable 
instrument can provide more light on the screen than 
any other 2 x 2-inch slide projector. Even in a light- 
ed room, your color slides take on a new brilliance. 
Your sales, training, or demonstration story is told with 
a conviction that brings results . .. keeps you in control 
of your audience at all times. 





‘Carries your entire line in 
one lightweight package... 


| the KODASLIDE TABLE VIEWER, 


MODEL A 


With a choice of four fast lenses and lamps up to 1000 
watts, the Kodaslide Projector, Master Model, meets 
every projection requirement. To protect your valuable 
transparencies, a fan forces cool air to the lamp, to the 
condensing system, and to both sides of the’ slide. A 
handsomely covered carrying case, holding the pro- 
jector, two lenses, spare lamp, slide carrier, and cord is 
available as an accessory. For further information or a 
demonstration of the Kodaslide Projector, Master Mod- 
el, see your Kodak dealer. Prices ranging from $169 to 
$246, depending on choice of lens. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Prices subject to change without 
notice. Consult your dealer. 


PHOTOGRAPHY... 


wlle tele. 


For individual or small-group viewing on a desk in 
fully lighted offices—the Kodaslide Table Viewer 
shows your 2 x 2-inch color slides smoothly, quickly. 
Slides are changed by pushing the plunger; no need 
for individual fymbling and feeding. This ¢ let: 

projector, screen, and changer in one compact unit 
sells for $97.50. Accessory carrying case is $27.50. 
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From Operating Crossing Gates 
to Stuffing Sausages 


lfuine 

uincy 

DO IT BETTER—FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Railroad crossing gates are brought 
up and down the easy way... with 
compressed air. Sausage stuffing is 
simpler, too, with Quincy Compres- 
sors forcing ground sausage in the 
casings. These, like hundreds of other 
unique and everyday jobs, are per- 
formed by Quincy—builders of the 
most complete line of air compressors 
for service stations, garages or for use 
as part of products requiring com- 
pressed air supply. Quincy Compres- 
sors, in sizes ranging from 1 to 90 
c.f.m., are sold and serviced by a na- 
tion-wide network ofauthorized auto- 
motive and industrial distributors. 


Get New Boo. 
“AIR MAKES THINGS 
HUM" —illustrates 
and describes 

16 interesting 
compressed air 
applications. 
Write Dept. W-21. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO., Quincy, Illinois 
Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + 
CHICAGO * ST, LOUIS * DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO 

Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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Blood Needed 


Defense Dept. will bolster 
waning stockpiles with a new 
promotion campaign. Theme: 
Save a fighting man’s life. 


The Defense Dept. wants more 
blood. The important thing for busi- 
nessmen is this: Your production work- 
ers will be asked to give; so will office 
workers, and members of civic and busi- 
ness organizations. Many unions have 
already pledged to donate in whole- 
sale quantities. 
¢ Ramrod—This week Defense stepped 
in to ramrod a flagging Red Cross 
campaign for blood donations. Secre- 
tary Marshall, Gen. Omar Bradlev, and 
Gen. Matthew Ridgwav took to the air, 
to urge the public to give. The goal is 
300,000 pints a month. 

There’s no doubt but that the need 
for this blood is urgent. Korea—which 
has proved one of the most costly U.S. 
wars yet in terms of casualties related 
to the number of men engaged—has 
completely used up the World War II 
catryover of plasma. The inventory of 
whole blood, which can’t be kept for 
more than 21 days, is down to a day- 
to-day amount. | 

Ever since last spring Red Cross 


attempts to recruit new blood have 
fallen far short of the 300,000-pint-a- 
month target. Contributions in June 
totalled 50,000 pints; July, 36,000 pints; 
and August totals will probably be even 
lower. 

Defense officials feel that the public 
got apathetic when it came to donating 
for an unspecified stockpile. Only by 
relating the blood you give to a battle- 
field casualty, they say, will they be 
able to get contributions up to quota. 
The appeal of the current campaign 
will be: Give to save a fighting man’s 
life. 
¢ Military Promotion—Red Cross _ will 
still do the collecting, but the military 
will put everything into promotion of 
the drive. 

Wounded veterans will call upon de- 
fense contractors and ask to talk with 
production workers. They will make 
appeals for mass donations. High-level 
military brass will put pressure on man- 
agement to see that it arranges times 
when blood is collected. Reports will 
be turned over to the Pentagon and pub- 
lished as various activities give blood. 
An award is being worked out along 
the lines of the World War II Army- 
Navy “Ee’ 

The armed forces will be asked to 
give half the 300,000-pint monthly 
total themselves. Special blood centers 
for them will be set up in key cities all 
over the country. 


Machine Tools Go Into Wide Blue Yonder 


The paint was scarcely dry on this 24-ton 
Jathe when it was hustled by air freight 
from Boston to Cleveland. The machine 
was built by Reid Brothers Co., of Beverly, 
Mass., for a Cleveland defense plant that 
makes 105mm. shells. Two fork trucks 
teamed up to handle the loading operation. 


Workers had to stand on the rear of each 
fork lift to balance the load as the lathe 
was lifted carefully to the plane’s hold. The 
trick was to avoid raising one end of the 
lathe higher than the other. It was the 
heaviest unit ever shipped from Boston’s 
Logan Airport. 
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Coal-Plant Snag 


Washington turns cool 
on Eberstadt project to turn 
coal into chemicals or fuel. 
Congress wants a look. 


A little over a month ago Interior 
Dept. proudly trotted out a gift horse— 
a coal hydrogenation plant to be 
financed by F. Eberstadt & Co. (BW— 
Aug.11’51,p27). Now the gift horse is 


being looked in the mouth by Congress, . 


Defense Production Administration— 
and Interior Dept. itself. 

This was the offer: Eberstadt was to 
finance Colchem Corp. (pronounced 
coal-kem) in building a $400-million 
plant to produce chemicals or gasoline 
from coal. All it wanted was Interior 
Dept.’s approval of the project, a grant 
of 200,000 tons of structural steel from 
Defense Production Administration, 
and an agreement that the government 
would buy any unsold output at a fixed 
price. 

e Snags—The project seemed to fulfill 
an Interior Dept. dream and at the same 
time to answer DPA’s cry for chemicals. 
Then came the snags. 

Interior Secretary Chapman made 
trouble for himself by pushing DPA to 
agree to set aside $415-million to guar- 
antee prices to the Colchem Corp.—if 
a contract could be worked out. His 
move opened old sores in his own 
department. 

Dr. James Boyd, director of the Bu- 
tcau of Mines, had favored delaying a 
decision until completion of studies 
that were under way. When Chapman 
fired him as head of Defense Minerals 
Administration, his friends helped make 
the Colchem proposal an issue. The 
furor aroused the curiosity of the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee. 
¢ Investigation—Now the House com- 
mittee is looking into details of the pro- 
posed Colchem contract. It particu- 
larly wants to know about a guarantce 
of a profitable return to the operators 
even if output never reaches rated 
capacity. Interior has hastened to ex- 
plain that the details were all subject 
to further negotiation. But the com- 
mittee exacted a promise that nothing 
further would be done without _ its 
knowledge. 
¢ Other Questions--Congress anc, In- 
terior’s own skeptics have been joined 
by DPA in taking a cold look at the 
project. The steel needed to build the 
Colchem plant would equal a two-and- 
a-half-vear supply for the entire chemi- 
cal industry, at current rates. DPA may 
decide it hasn’t that much steel to spare. 

Then, too, there’s the technical ques- 
tion of whether coal is the best material 
for hydrogenation. Some Interior Dept. 
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technicians favor lignite, some lean to- 
ward shale. Costs of hydrogenation of 


various materials are being analyzed by | 


National Petroleum Council, with a 
report due in a few weeks. 

But even if use of coal proves feasible 
and profitable, there’ll be a howl from 
other coal states over Interior’s present 
idea of locating the plant in southern 
Illinois. 





CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
description cover all the materials and 
price-control regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 

Full texts of the materials orders may 
be obtained from the National Produc- 
tion Authority, Washington 25, or from 
any Dept. of Commerce regional office. 

Full texts of the price orders may be 
had from the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, Washington 25, or from the re- 
gional OPS office in your area. 


Materials Orders 


Jacks: Limits production of hydraulic, 
mechanical, air, and electrically operated 
jacks to certain specified models, sizes, 
capacities and _ specifications. M-83 
(Oct. 1). 

Order acceptance: Permits producers 
to accept or reject authorized controlled 
material orders bearing the “D”’ allot- 
ment symbol on the same basis as other 
authorized controlled material orders 
for civilian production. M-1, Dir. 3; 
M-5, Dir. 1; M-11, Dir. 2 (Sept. 5). 

Foreign petroleum: Eliminates the 
use of allotment symbols W-3 and 
W-1 for controlled materials used in 
large construction operations in ECA 
countries. Also eliminates DOW-3 and 
DOW-1 used similarly for noncon- 
trolled materials. M-46A as amended 
(Sept. 5). 

Aluminum: Permits consumers of 
aluminum for “destructive” uses (where 
it cannot be recovered, such as steel 
mills, chemical plants, etc.) to obtain 
the metal under a self-certification or- 
der. M-84 (Sepi. 7). 

Plastic-type nylon: Eases controls on 
this nylon by changing it from Ap- 
pendix A to Appendix B allocation 
classification whereby purchasers are no 
longer required to seek NPA authoriza- 
tion. M-45, Sched. 4 (Sept. 10). 


Pricing Orders 


Glass vials and ampules: Removes 
these items from machinery ceiling price 
regulation so that they are now covered 
by the General Ceiling Price Regula- 





BUILDS SPECMIS 


TO YOUR BLUEPRINTS 


You’ll never have occasion to 
compromise your plans by fitting 
them to “off-the-shelf” bearings 
when you call on Aetna. Aetna will 
engineer and mass-produce special 
bearings or precision parts to fit 
your designs—to your exact phys- 
ical requirements—under strictest 
laboratory control . and at 
surprisingly moderate cost. 


Our experience has been so exten- 
sive in producing special bearings 
and parts, from either customer or 
our own designs, and our variety 
of tools and dies so voluminous, 
that your specials can usually be 
set-up for manufacture without 
extra tooling cost. 


Write today. Just state your 
problem, send your prints, or ask 
that a near-by representative drop 
in. No obligation. 


AETNA BALL AND ROLLER BEARING CO. 
4600 Schubert Avenve, Chicago 39, Ill. 


From %" 1.D. to 38” O.D. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FACTORIES 


FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 
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CIGARETTES 


Excitingly new this year! Remember your friends 
and customers with something that will make 
them remember you. Each cigarette printed 
“MERRY CHRISTMAS & HAPPY NEW 
YEAR.” Each red and green wrapper printed on 
one side with your name or your company name 
and with a Christmas tree on the other. Priced 
just slightly higher than ordinary brands. 5 to 14 
cartons—$3.00 per carton, 15 to 24 cartons— 
$2.80, 25 to 99 cartons—$2.50, 100 or more car- 
tons—$2.30 per carton. Add your own state tax 
to all prices. Specify name for imprinting and 
delivery date but order NOW to permit time for 
printing. Cigarettes delivered FRESH, postpaid. 
SPECIAL: We also make advertising cigarettes 
for conventions, sales meetings and dozens of 
other promotions with company ads, slogans, 
trademarks, etc. Write for prices, samples. 

None of your customers ever had anything like 
this before. Rush order now for prompt delivery. 


YOUR NAME CIGARETTES 
125 W. Hubbard, Dept. Y229, Chicago 10, lil. 


A 
Mary Canisioe 


the classified advertising of the world of 
business management. For information write, 
wire or phone BUSINESS WEEK 





tion. CPR 30, Amdt. 11 (eff. Sept. 10). 

Film scrap: Sets ceiling price of 9¢ 
per Ib. delivered, on sales of unwashed 
motion picture film scrap of cellulose 
triacetate base. GCPR, SR 56 (eff. 
Sept. 11). 

Antifreeze: Sets dollars-and-cents ceil- 
ings on Standard Type N antifreeze 
containing fermentation ethyl alcohol 
for sales by retailers and sales to retail- 
ers, jobbers, and wholesalers. CPR 57, 
SR 1 (eff. Sept. 11). 

Imported alcoholic beverages: Ex- 
empts wholesalers of imported alcoholic 
beverages from the import ceiling regu- 
lation, and places them under coverage 
of GCPR. CPR 31, Amdt. 9 (eff. Aug. 
“Thy 

Synthetic rubber: Authorizes RFC 
to increase its price for GR-S synthetic 
rubber from 244¢ to 26¢ per Ib. to 
cover the cost of bringing in additional 
production. GCPR, SR 57 (eff. Sept. 1). 

Fluorspar and mercury: Brings metal- 
lurgical and ceramic fluorspar and im- 
ported mercury under the import regu- 
lation. CPR 31, Amdt. 8 (eff. Sept. 11). 

Manufacturing materials: Changes 
sections of the regulations telling manu- 
facturers how to figure the change in 
net cost of a manufacturing material 
that is produced in one plant of a 
company and transferred to another 
plant of the same company. CPR 22, 
Amdt. 24; CPR 30, Amdt. 12 (eff. Sept. 
11). 

Commercial motor vehicle rentals: 
Provides for adjustment of rates upon 
showing the existing ceilings impose 
substantial financial hardship, or adjust- 
ment is necessary to continue essential 
service. CPR 70 (eff. Sept. 12). 

Sintered tungsten carbide products: 
Sets dollars-and-cents ceiling prices on 
sales, except export, of sintered tungsten 
carbide products and mixed powders. 
CPR 71; CPR 30, Amdt. 13 (eff. Sept. 
10). 

Chestnut extract wood: Sets ceiling of 
$12 per cord on chestnut extract wood, 
figured f.o.b. car or delivered to mill. 
GCPR, SR 58 (eff. Sept. 12). 

Wholesale dry cleaning: Establishes 
dollars-and-cents ceilings on dry clean- 
ing, finishing and dyeing services in the 
six New Jersey counties of Essex, Hud- 
son, Passaic, Bergen, Union, and Morris. 
CPR 34, SR 4 (eff. Sept. 12). 

Punched-felt floor coverings: Permits 
manufacturers who did not make en- 
tirely wool-faced punched-felt floor 
coverings during base period to use floor 
coverings not faced entirely with wool 
as comparison commodities for calculat- 
ing ceiling price. GCPR, SR 11, Rev. 
2, Amdt. 1 (eff. Sept. 7). 

Hawaiian wholesale groceries: Pro- 
vides a specially tailored regulation cov- 
cring wholesale groceries sold in Hawaii. 
CPR 69 (eff. Sept. 11). 

Fertilizer in Puerto Rico: Permits 
periodic price adjustments reflecting in- 


creases in material costs occurring since 
the GCPR base period. CPR 72 (eff. 
Sept. 5). 

Castings: Extends until Oct. 1 the 
effective date of the metal castings 
regulation. CPR 60, Amdt. 1 (eff. Sept. 
5 


Live cattle: Temporarily permits 
slaughterers who have been able to get 
only between 50% and 75% of their 
normal supply to exceed their live cattle 
ceilings by 1%. CPR 23, Amdt. 2 (eff. 
Sept. 5). 

Territories: Sets up a series of regula- 
tions governing the sale of other than 
locally produced commodities in the 
U.S. territories. CPR 9, SR 1; CPR 9, 
SR 2; CPR 9, SR 3; CPR 9, Amdt. 3 
(eff. Sept. 12). 

Passenger automobile prices: Grants 
increases in ceiling prices of autos from 
3% to 7%. CPR 1, Rev. 1 (eff. Sept. 
8). 





DEFENSE BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Another round of aluminum expansion 
is being studied by Defense Materials 
Procurement Agency. This one would 
be for somewhere around 250,000 tons 
in addition to the 600,000 tons already 
approved. The idea is to have plans 
ready if Congress votes a bigger Air 
Force than the 95 wings now scheduled. 
e 

Metal allocated to aluminum rivet mak- 
ers for the fourth quarter will allow only 
half the output needed by the military 
airplane program, NPA was told. Rivet 
makers got 14-million Ib. of aluminum 
for the quarter and want the allocation 
doubled. 





The Pictures——Cover by Roy 
Stevens, PFI. Acme—30 {It.), 38, 
43, 155; Ahrend Studios—116, 
117; U.S. Army—48; Cal-Pictures 
—126 (top), 127 (top); Chicago 
Photographers—147; Bill Clink- 
scales—126 (bot.), 127 (bot.); 
Howard Earl Day—150; Harris & 
Ewing—142; Int. News—23, 30 
(top ctr.); Bob Isear--100 (bot.), 
102, 103, 104; Herb Kratovil, 
Chemical Engineering News—19, 
21 (bot.); Cliff E. Lohs—146; 
Magnaflux Corp—62; Ed Nano— 
82, 83, 84; Port of New York 
Authority—100 (top); Rendfrey & 
Siegfried—57; Charles Rotkin, 
PFI—26; Speed’s Flying Service— 
101: (top); Roy Stevens, PFI—76; 
U.S. Steel—131, 132, 133, 134, 
136; Wide World—30 (top rt.), 
46; Dick Wolters—20 (top), 21 
(top), 30 (bot. ctr.), 101 (bot.), 
106, 107, 109, 169, 170; Edward 
G. Zink—20 (bot.). 
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HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 


Flooring specifications for hospital x-ray 
rooms were extremely troublesome... 
until Flexachrome* provided a simple so- 
lution to this complex problem. Its un- 
usual versatility makes Flexachrome suit- 
able for many other flooring needs, too. 
Because it’s truly greaseproof, you can use Flexachrome 
in kitchens, dining areas, compounding rooms... any- 
where grease creates a problem. 
Cost-per-square-foot-per-year is a surprisingly low fig- 

ure. One reason for this is quick, easy installation. (The 

unusual flexibility of the tile allows a firm, fast, permanent 

bond to the sub-floor.) Another is 

Flexachrome’s extraordinary durabil- 

ity. A third is simple, economical 

maintenance. Flexachrome retains its 

brilliant beauty under most rigorous 

service merely with daily sweeping 

to remove loose dirt, periodic wash- 

ing and water-waxing (if desired). 


FLOOR REQUIREMENTS WITH 


And what scope you have in design! The individual tiles 
can be laid in an almost endless variety of patterns. Func- 
tional designs influence trafic, identify departments, 
enhance safety. Decorative motifs add striking individual 
beauty to interiors. Custom-cut inserts create truly 
unique floors. 

Flexachrome is unsurpassed for color, 
too. 33 rich, vivid colors enable you to 
carry out any decorative mood you wish..; 
gay and bright, or dignified and subdued. 

You’ll want complete information on 
Flexachrome, it’s yours for the asking. 

‘rite us: THE TILE-Tex Drvision, 
The Flintkote Company, Dept. H, 1234 
McKinley St., Chicago Heights, III. 

Other Tile-Tex Flooring Products in- 
clude: Mura-Tex* Plastic- Asbestos Wall 
Tile; Tuff-Tex* Heavy Duty Greaseproof 
Industrial Tile; Tile-Tex*. . . the Quality 
Asphalt Tile. 


* REGISTERED TRADEMARK, THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
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*...0r Alkylation Towers 


Whatever your project, it’s important! Don’t let today’s restric- 
tions kidnap efficiency. That’s where progressive equipment build- 
ers can help. Delivering improved production, despite current, con- 
ditions, is one of their prime contributions 


An important factor in this is their application of the Lukenomics 
principle. For Lukenomics combines their experience and that of 
Project records on this ylat tow tellat l , a 
ciciaeins adi ndniiediiied aus leading designers and engineers with Lukens’ specialized knowledge 
Lukenomi tory ce performance, lower ! 
of materials, their production and application 
problems presented 
Ls 
ment builder's experi Get this extra attention for your project. We'll gladly put you in 
steel plate, heads touch with equipment builders applying the Lukenomics principle. 
milar towers have Just write iting your problem, to Manager, Marketing Service, 
nt now—the long Lukens Steel Company, 48% Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 
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BUSINESS WEEK Confidence—tinged with anxiety—is the mood of the West this week. 
SEPT. 15, 1951 Everyone is pleased with the results of San Francisco. In London and 
Paris, diplomats say now there'll be no war this year. Gromyko, they reason, 
could have talked a lot tougher if the Kremlin were set to pull the trigger. 
A Some Washington people are less optimistic. Gromyko’s performance 
BUSINESS worries them. It seemed an empty, routine protest; might mean that Moscow 
weex has decided that nothing further can be gained by negotiation with the West. 

That could lead the enemy into a dangerous state of mind—one that 

would encourage rash action. 








a 

Come what may, the West is moving resolutely ahead. It could be that 
September, 1951, will go down in history as the exact opposite of September, 
1938, when the free world bought World War II at Munich. 

This week, the Big Three foreign ministers are getting down to brass 
tacks on West Germany. Other decisions are coming, too—on Yugoslavia, 
on the Middle East, perhaps on the Italian peace treaty. 

All that, plus San Francisco, adds up to an important shift in the East- 
West balance of power. One observer put it this way: ‘“We’ve passed the 
point of no return in our relations with the Soviets. It’s showdown from here 











on in.” 
» 

The Russians will have to show their hand soon. They can’t take West 
German rearming lying down. 

So look for an all-out propaganda and intimidation campaign, aimed 
at the Bonn government. The Czech and East German satellites would carry 
the ball. Incidents would be hatched near border areas, troops would mass, 
drum-beating rallies would be organized. 

@ 

But Moscow needn’t worry about an Allied decision on Germany over- 
night. It will take time to iron out the wrinkles. 

Washington, London, and Paris still disagree on their approach. Britons 
and Frenchmen worry more about Russian retaliation against Germany rearm- 
ing than we do. This won’t stop them from going ahead. But it will slow the 
pace. And the French still have the willies over the rebirth of German mili- 
tarism, will continue to fight for a European army to ride herd on German 
troops. 

There are economic snags, too. Bonn insists it can’t pay for arms without 
reneging on Allied occupation costs. The U.S. can afford to pick up its own 
occupation bill, but London and Paris can’t. Also, the French want promises 
that they'll get enough German coal to fuel their rearmament. 

* 

The real hurdle will be Germany's price for its cooperation, once the Big 
Three hhave agreed on common terms. 

There’s mounting pressure on Chancellor Adenauer to name a high price. 
The German press demands complete economic sovereignty, freedom from 
occupation costs, return of the Saar, collective pardon for Germany’s World 
War II crimes, promises that Gen. Eisenhower will fight on Germany’s eastern, 
rather than western, frontier. 

The Germans won't get these concessions. But that doesn’t mean we'll 
pull out of Germany if they insist. Allied troops will stay put beyond the Rhine 
as long as the Red Army threatens Western Europe. 

2 
PAGE 167 Some tough economic facts have emerged from the West's discussions 























INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued) 





BUSINESS WEEK in Washington: The U. S. will have to cough up more aid if Europe’s rearm- 
ament is to stay on the rails. 

The worsening of Europe’s terms of trade has ripped the dollar gap open 
again. To close it by boosting exports or limiting imports would sap arms out- 
put. The alternative—shaving living standards—is well-nigh impossible 
politically. ‘ 

Washington hopes that Europe can pick up some dollars through offshore 
purchases by the U. S. Army, and diversion of military aid to buy industrial 
machines. But that might not be enough. 

So don’t be surprised if President Truman goes to Congress after the 
first of the year for a supplementary aid appropriation. 

a 

Britain has the Atlantic Pact planners especially worried. 

A pessimistic estimate puts Britain’s third-quarter dollar deficit at $500- 
million; for the fourth quarter, $300-million. The gap for the first half of 
1952 could be $400-million. 

That would drain reserves down to $2.6-billion. Chances are, though, the 
U. S. would step in to prevent anything like this from happening. 

6 

There’s the danger that this kind of news will set off another run on 
the pound sterling. London bankers are already worrying about its weakening 
on the free markets. 

But these Londoners say Britain’s financial situation isn’t so bad as the 
pessimists paint it. They claim the balance of payments problem is being 
overpublicized by the government to (1) restrain wage demands at home, 
and (2) impress the U. S. with the need for rearmament aid. 

* 

Some of the steam has gone out of Spanish hopes for a quick, juicy 
financial deal with the U. S. 

Madrid press comment is a lot less buoyant now than a month ago. 
Talk is about a ‘‘modest agreement” with the U.S. “if Spain’s contribution 
is needed.”’ 

A U.S. economic mission and a military survey group have already 
settled in Madrid. But observers there look for a long-drawn-out period of 
haggling before anything concrete is decided on. A worsening in the cold 
war picture, though, could speed things up. 

Meantime, some reports are filtering back from Americans on the scene 
in Spain. The gist: The state of Spain’s transport, among other things, is 
even more deplorable than first estimated. That means lots of U. S. money, 
and lots of work, before Spain can be fashioned into a useful ally. 

e 

Liberalization of trade and payments is out as long as the world teeters 
on the brink of war. f 

That was tacitly admitted a’: the International Monetary Fund meeting 
this week in Washington. You car be sure that IMF members won’t be talked 
into easing off currency and trade restrictions when the deadline for scrapping 
them rolls around next March. 
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The State Dept. is secretly pressing the Senate not to kick Russia's 
TASS newsmen out cf its galleries. 
The reason: U.S. news agencies and papers have warned Secretary 
Acheson that such a move might unleash Oatis-type persecutions on their 
PAGE 168 Moscow correspondents. 
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FASHION: Models parade around the fair displaying Italian originals and Macy copies. 
The store’s version of this Emilio Schuberth design is priced at $64.95. 


Italian Imports Spurred by 


Since the war there’s been a marked 
turn toward things Italian—in the arts, 
home furnishings, fashion, and knick- 
knacks. ‘This week Macv’s departraent 
store in New York signalized the trend 
with a million-dollar exposition-sale of 
Italian products. 

One Macy employee, blase about the 
opening-day rush, said, “You ought to 
see it when they’ve got a nylon sale.” 
Still it looked like a typical Macy mad- 
house, with thousands trampling the 
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two-acre fair area to gawk, sample, and 
buy from stocks of over 1,000 different 
items. The fun is to last 15 shopping 
days. Then the Italian goods will be 
distributed to appropriate departments 
in the store. 

e On the Road—There’ll be other ex- 
travanganzas elsewhere in the U.S. 
though. Macy-affiliated stores in New- 
ark, Atlanta, Toledo, Kansas City, and 
San Francisco will stage Italian promo- 
tions. So will retailers in 13 other cities 


FURNITURE isn’t cheap. This tricky table- 
chair set by Fornasetti costs $548. 


UMBRELLAS are elegant, get a big play 
from the males on hand. Price: up to $30. 


Macy Fair 


that share Macy’s foreign buying facili- 
ties. And Macy’s offers to give any U.S. 
businessman its list of Italian suppliers. 

But they'll have to go some to outdo 
Macy’s New York for sheer promotional 
gimcrackery. Macy publicists had a 
field day, even translated Herald Square, 
Macy’s Manhattan site, into Italian as 
“Piazza Araldo.”” Among other things, 
a glowing-white, 15-ft. model of St. 
Peter’s in Rome was hauled to the U.S. 
for the occasion. Macy men had a 
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HATS, too. This pillbox costs $5.59, 


Venetian boatbuilder fashion a sump- 
tuous 36-ft gondola—in three sections so 
it could navigate Macy elevators. And 
everyone from Cardinal Spellman and 
Bernard Baruch to the Italian ambassa- 
dor was on hand for opening-day ex- 
ercises 
¢ Planning—Macv’s is downright lyrical 
about the appeal and quality of postwar 
Italian goods. (One cynic—from Gim- 
bel’s—remarked, ‘“Thev ought. to be 
lyrical, they've got a million bucks’ 
worth of goods on the line he fair 
is billed as proof to Italv’s “Second 
Renaissance” in the arts. It’s a project 
that Macy’s has been working on for 
the past 18 months in cooperation 
with the Italian government. Store 
agents traveled around Italy digging up 
small manufacturers and designers, ther 
helped them create merchandise that 
would go over well in the U.S 
Granted the fresh appeal of the 
Italian goods, Macy’s has something 
else to rely on in its Italian merchandise 
splurge. Since the war, the U.S. has 
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best-sellers. 


FREE SAMPLES: Fine cheeses remind homesick palates of the old country. 


grown increasingly Italy-conscious. It 
all started with motion pictures like 
“Open City” and “Paisan,” reached a 
peak with the booming tourism of Hols 
Year. Italian novelists and painters 
added their bit. And no one’s forget- 
ting the hundreds of thousands of 
Americans who wrote letters to Italy 
in 1948, urging long-lost friends and 
relatives not to vote Communist. Macy’s 
admits it’s making a big play for Italian- 
Americans, wants them to be “proud 
of their heritage.” 

¢ A la Mode—Thce latest fad is fashion. 
Italian designers are fast elbowing their 
way into Paris’ limelight. The high- 
fashion world is agog with talk of Italy, 
and plenty of originals and copies of 
Rome, Florence, and Milan designs are 
arriving in the U.S. Manufacturers 
here are sensing the trend, like Cohn- 
Hall-Marx Co., who had _ Italian 
couturiers design clothes around _ its 
“Cohama” fabrics. The company is go- 
ing to have manufacturers here use 
the designs—and Cohama_fabrics—to 


make clothes for the coming resort 
season. 

But fashion is only a drop in the 
bucket at Macy’s. There’s every kind 
of houseware, clothing, toy, food, and 
fabric. Much of the fair is gift-shop 
stuff, fine for decorating new ranch 
houses and artsy apartments. Some of 
it is expensive, such as $1,000 furni- 
ture and $100 nightgowns. Still there 
are plenty, of articles—some of them as 
low as 99¢—to fit the pocketbook of 
any shopper. 
¢ Lot to Learn—It’s too early to tell 
how sales will go, though Macy’s talks 
conservatively of “fair” volume. Leo 
Martinuzzi, mastermind of the sale and 
director of Macy’s foreign-buying setup, 
says his goal is to create a “comple- 
mentary market” in the U.S. for 
Italian goods, rather than compete 
with home manufacture. He stresses, 
though, that many businessmen in the 
U.S. can learn a lot about ingenuity 
of design and workmanship from the 
Italians. 
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Background for Improved Chemistry... 


Modern facilities . . . years of technical experience and research . . . enables 
Davison to produce products of dependability. Products with diversified applications 
from age-old textile fabrication to modern petroleum refining . . . from heavy 

concrete construction to light weight plastic molding. One of the dependable 
Davison products may be the solution to your current problem. 


The Technical Service Department will work with you in applying Davison materials 
to meet your requirements. Davison salutes the American Chemical Society, who for 
seventy-five years hos added to the world’s progress through chemistry. 


“Progress th Chemistry” 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS, SILICOFLUORIDES AND FERTILIZERS 











The sure way to get the best in air- 
cooled power for machines, tools, ap- 
pliances — insist on Briggs & Stratton, 
the accepted leader in single-cylinder, 
4-cycle, air-cooled gasoline engines 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP., MILWAUKEE 1, WIS., U.S.A. 
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e pertinent, timely, and closely 
related to well defined goals 
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* speed the flow of wor 
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your control report syst 
GEORGE FRY & ASSOCIATES 
sulting Monogement Engineers 
135 South LaSalle, C 
100 Pork Avenue, New 





LIGHT METAL FABRICATING 


Here are fabricating and assembly facilities 
to tie in with your production large or 
smali runs. We welcome work as subcontrac- 
tors. Send parts, blueprints, or write to: 


Warren Steel Specialties Corp. 
1311 Niles Ave. Warren, Ohio 





USED METALWORKING F 
w MACHINE TOOLS ° 
A METAL FABRICATING EQUIPMENT R 
N © OUR CUSTOMERS NEED TOOLS © $ 
t Higher Cash Prices Paid A 
D Complete Plants Required for Production L 

Let Us Tool Your Plants é 

CHICAGO MACHINERY EXCHANGE 

212 S. Clinton St., Chicago 6, 111. 














HELP WANTED? wissssseaveevv 


If the man you seek is at manage- 
ment level —or on his way up — he’s 
probably a reader of BUSINESS WEEK. 
Secure his services through BUSINESS 
WEEK'S classified advertising section 
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MOROCCO: . 
U.S. Outpost in Africa 


DBUSINESS WEEK 


Morocco Thrives on U.S. Cash 


Clamor against French 


rule fails to check boom based 


on defense dollars, development of resources. But the U. S. 
will have to watch its step in Moroccan politics. 


French Morocco, the strategic north- 
west corner of Africa, is fast becoming 
an important outpost of the U.S. Sev- 
eral hundred million defense dollars are 
just beginning to flow into two naval 
bases and a chain of Air Force bomber 
strips there. Add to this the fact that 
Morocco is a big source of strategic ma- 
terials for the U.S. stockpile. The re- 
sult: Morocco is in the throes of its 
biggest boom in history. 

It’s also up to its ears in a dangerous 
political squabble—which keeps State 
and Defense Dept. planners in the U.S. 
jittery. Moroccan nationalists are de- 
manding complete independence from 
France; the French have no intention 
of backing out. And the U.S. is in 
the middle—with both sides accusing it 
of playing footsie with the other. 
¢ Building—Still, politics hasn’t damp- 
ened the boom. Casablanca, Morocco’s 
largest city, is putting up new offices 
and apartment buildings at a rate that 


would make any American chamber of 
commerce envious. Its port is bustling, 
trade is brisk, shoppers crowd its mod- 
ern stores. 

The country’s strategic geography is 
the big factor in the flow of outside 
money. A look at the map shows why. 
One shoulder of the country (roughly 
the size of California) is thrust com- 
mandingly into the Atlantic. The other 
rests on the Mediterranean, not so far 
from Moscow that a heavy bomber 
couldn’t make a round trip if necessary. 
And it’s an easy jump to Western Eu- 
rope for fighter planes to cover Gen. 
Eisenhower's right flank. 

Che Air Force is getting to work on 
five new air bases (some of them may 
be spotted near the World War II 
strips of Agadir, Khouribga, Sale, Mar- 
rakech, and Meknes; Fifth Air Division 
Headquarters is already set up at 
Rabat). The Navy is busy working on 
the French naval air base at Port 
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Lyautey and port facilities at Casa- 
blanca. Thousands of U.S. airmen are 
on hand, with plenty more to come. 
Air Force money and GI spending will 
add impressively to the $60-million in 
foreign exchange that Moroccan exports 
earned last year. 

¢ Oil Field—At the same time, French 
and foreign capital is flowing into in- 
dustrial and mining expansion at better 
than a $50-million-a-year clip. Around 
$100-million worth of ECA counter- 
part funds are being spent on mining, 
power, and irrigation. There are re- 
ports of a promising oil field find in 
north central Morocco. 

Minerals provide the bulk of Moroc- 
co’s foreign sales. Phosphates are the 
biggest export item, and there are also 
240,000 tons of manganese produced 
yearly. Right now, Morocco is shooting 
for annual production goals of 85,000 
tons of lead, 120,000 tons of zinc, and 
7,500 tons of cobalt. Under ECA agree- 
ments with France, the U.S. stockpile 
is getting the lion’s share of the cobalt, 
plus quantities of lead and zinc. 

Morocco’s biggest lead and zinc pro- 
ducer, the Societe des Mines de Zel- 
lidja, has some U.S. capital, and is 
getting technical help from New York's 
Newmont Mining Co. and the St. 
Joseph Lead Co. Otherwise, U.S. in- 
vestment is limited. Coca-Cola and 
Pepsi-Cola have set up bottling plants, 
and RCA International may get a 
chance to build a television station at 
Casablanca for local interests. 
¢ Good Market—Most Americans on 
hand—outside the military—are import- 
export traders, and they’re finding a 
good market for U.S. manufactured 
goods like washing machines, cars, re- 
frigerators. 
¢ Role of Sultan—The French keep a 
tight rein on Moroccan affairs. In 
theory, Sultan Sidi Mohammed is an 
absolute monarch. In practice, he’s 
little more than a figurehead. The 
French resident general in Morocco is 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Sul- 
tan, handles all the country’s relations 
with the rest of the world. In addition, 
the French have a system of government 
by edicts, formally signed by the Sultan 
but written by the French. 

The Sultan is known to be chafing 
under French restraint. Outside his 
palace, there’s widespread nationalist 
feeling among the 3-million or so 
Moroccans. All this puts force behind 
the demand for the end of the French 
protectorate. The most active agitators 
are concentrated in the right-wing 
Istiqlal (Independence) Party, whose 
leaders are trying to get support from 
other Arab nations. Local Communists 
sing the same nationalist song, but like 
the other agitators, thev’re fairly weak 
and badly organized. 
¢ Guidance—French policy aims even- 
tually to build an independent Morocco 
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We'll build it... you run tt! 








~ Mississippi 
proves its 
Attitude 


In a total of 84 BAWI 
elections, 21 out of every 22 Mis- 
sissippians who went to the polls 
voted in favor of issuing bonds with 
which to finance industrial plant 
sites and buildings for new indus- 
tries... positive proof of the atti- 
tude of Mississippi people towards 
industry. 

Mississippi is the only state with 
a legislatively backed plan author- 
izing political subdivisions to vote 
bonds to help establish new indus- 
tries. Many communities and coun- 
ties are aiding a variety of indus- 
tries in establishing plants unde; 


BAWI. Numerous other industries 
are finding profitable locations in 
Mississippi and building their own 
plants. 

Whether you take advantage of 
BAWI or not, you will find many 
major factors which are favorable to 
industrial operation. Plentiful nat- 
ural gas, abundant low cost electric 
power, and large supplies of timber 
are but a few of the reasons why 
industry is locating in Mississippi. 
You'll find these and others de- 
scribed completely in the new book- 
let—“Inside Mississippi’—which 
graphically shows Mississippi’s 
rapid industrial development dur. 
ing the past 10 years, ' 


For Specific Information As to How Mississippi's BAW! Plan Can Provide a Building and 
Plant Site for Your Industry... Call or Write 


AGRICULTURAL AND 


State Office Building 


iPPI 
INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


Jackson, Mississippi 
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When youre so busy... 


is there an easier way to buy? 


In your search for electrical supplies, remember your other 
purchasing department—your electrical wholesaler. 

He knows your problems. He represents many suppliers. That 
means—when you deal with him, you deal with one man who 
knows something about your problems, rather than with many 
who probably know very little. 

You save hours of interviewing time, eventually tons of paper, 
and untold quantities of patience. 


He Has Problems, Too— But... 

Today, your wholesaler has some of the same problems you 
have—getting his share of scarce electrical supplies. 

But he’s ready and eager to help you . . . because that’s his job. 

Many times he'll find what you need in his own stockroom— 
your “reserve inventory”*. If he doesn’t—he'll do his best to get 
it for you . . . from the manufacturer (sometimes he can plead 
an extra-good case), from another wholesaler, even from another 
customer's idle inventory. Or he may suggest a substitute product 
he knows about. 

So don't just think of your distributor as somebody else's selling 
organization ... 


Your Distributor is Part of Your Buying Family 


*The average industrial distributor carries $700 worth of 
inventory for his average customer—according to Depart- 
ment of Commer e. 


THE TRUMBULL ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Plainville, Conn. 


ELECTRIC 


- CENTR-A-POWER (control centers and switchboards) 
+» » TRUMBULLITE (load ceriters and panelboords) . . . circuit breakers . . . switches, etc. 





within the French Union. Paris insists 
that it’s moving gradually to that goal. 
But for the time, say the French, 
Morocco must have French guidance, 
capital, and industrial skills to keep its 
head above water. 

There’s some truth in the Frencli 
arguments. But under Gen. Alphonse 
Juin, a tough, old soldier who’s been 
resident general in Morocco since 1947, 
Moroccans complain that only snail’s- 
pace progress has been made toward 
independence. In October, Gen. Juin 
steps into his job as commander of the 
central Europe sector of Eisenhower's 
Atlantic Pact forces. He’ll be replaced 
by Gen. Augustin Guillaume, and 
there’s some hope that the switch may 
bring a shift toward a more liberal ad- 
ministration. 

That’s something the U.S. would 
like to see. Many Americans fear that 
France has failed to recognize the full 
force of nationalist sentiment in Mo- 
rocco. They think swifter progress to- 
ward autonomy is the only way to keep 
the political pot from boiling over— 
with results that would threaten the 
U.S. Air Force investment in Morocco. 
That leaves the U.S. with the delicate 
task of threading its way between the 
opposing forces and trying to keep them 
both happy : 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Latin America’s purchases of U.S. 
goods during the first half year are up 
47% over the same period in 1950— 
$1.7-billion as against $1.2-billion Even 
after figuring price increases, the jump 
in buying amounts to 31%. Two big 
reasons for the rise: truck and car sales, 
up 90% and 182% respectively. 

° 
A tire factory, to produce 75,000 units 
yearly, is slated for Colombo, Ceylon. 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, plus Ceylon investors and the 
government, will put up over $1-million 
for the project. 

e 
Drug business: Schering Corp., New 
Jersey pharmaceutical manufacturer, is 
opening a processing and _ packaging 
plant in India, at Bombay. . . . A Latin 
American Sales headquarters at Colon, 
Panama, is in the works for Parke, Davis 
& Co., Detroit. . . . Heyden Chemical 
Corp., New York, has set up an export 
subsidiary to push sales of antibiotics, 
drugs, and chemicals in Latin America 
and Canada. 


® 
USINOR, the huge French steelmak-* 
ing group, is setting up a sales sub- 
sidiary in New York, called SOVEDA 
(USA) Inc. The French hope to cash 
in on the defense boom in steel, help 
businessmen who are in short supply. 
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THE TREND 


San Francisco: Caging the Red Bear 


It’s a good thing the Russians came to San Francisco. 
For without them what happened there might not have 
seemed so striking. 

Seldom since the cold war settled dangerously over the 
world five years ago have the free nations moved so boldly 
and so well to deal with the Red conspirators. 

San Francisco will be remembered as the place where 
the Japanese peace treaty was signed. But it will be 
better known, in our opinion, as the place where the 
Western world, free from its fears and confident in the 
rightness of its cause and the strength of its arms, dealt 
the Russians and their catspaws a critical defeat. 

Across the land millions of Americans sat in on the 
conference by television. What they saw and heard gave 
them a lift. They witnessed their government, with like- 
minded nations at its side, move forward with resoluteness 
and skill on its mission of peace making. They saw our 
side seize the initiative for peace. 

From the President came an admirable, statement of 
our work for peace. From the Secretary of State, as 
presiding officer, came a demonstration of firmness, 
patience, and skill. From its chief architect, John Foster 
Dulles, came a noble exposition of this treaty of recon- 
ciliation with a fallen foe. His role in the whole under- 


taking stood out as a symbol of what bipartisan foreign 


policy in its best sense can bring about. 


Red Setback 


Most heartening of all, perhaps, was the unexpected 
speed with which the conference overwhelmingly adopted 
a set of rules to keep Gromyko and his crew of wreckers 
from again exploiting for their own purposes the demo- 
cratic right of assembly. The Reds never quite recovered 
from that 48-3 vote of disdain. 

They suffered another major blow when their propa- 
ganda drive to pose as the friend of the Asiatics against 
Western imperialism was turned back on them. As 
moving as anything in the conference was the rejection 
of Gromyko’s claims by J. R. Jayewardene, chief delegate 
of Ceylon, who took his stand with the free nations. 
In that renunciation he was joined by Pakistan, Indonesia, 
and the Indo-Chinese states of Laos and Cambodia. 

The surly, angry shouting of Gromyko and his puppets 
from Poland and Czechoslovakia appeared slightly pathe- 
tic in the conference room. The Communist delegates 
themselves seemed to sense that fact. In no postwar 
conference has their shrill harangue fallen on such hard 
and barren ground. As one observer commented, “Never 
was it so clear that all the power they have is in force and 
conspiracy. Certainly it is not in the councils of nations.” 

The confidence shown by the free world at San Fran- 
cisco is based on the great new fact of international rela- 
tions: collective security. In Korea the men of the 
Kremlin face the first real attempt to deal with aggression 
by the combined forces of many nations. Across the 
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world these malevolent despots see General Eisenhower 
rallying the people of the Atlantic Community to make 
the cost of further Communist aggression prohibitive. 

The Red bear is not apt to take his caging quietly. 
Ahead is still a time of troubles and a time of danger. 
For us it must be a time of vigilance and exertion. But 
citizens of the Western world can take new heart in 
the advance made by their cause at San Francisco. 


Maine and the OPS 


The Maine Turnpike Authority needed more income to 
meet its funded debt and raised its toll rates for summer 
trafic. The OPS said this was a violation of Price Regu- 
lation No. 34. Turnpike officials dropped the rates back, 
but stated flatly that OPS had no right to dictate. 

This little incident, buried among more newsworthy 
items about OPS, highlights a modern dilemma. Our 
federal union of sovereign states is certainly not a system 
adapted for central economic planning. It was not meant 
to be. One of the safeguards of our liberty is the internal 
arguing that goes on between the states and the federal 
government. 

OPS, however, has the job of controlling prices, Pre- 
sumably that would include Maine’s toll charges as well 
as rates and charges for a variety of state and municipal 
activities. This could extend to water rates and other 
utility services and ultimately even to property tax rates 
and assessment procedures. 

That kind of encroachment would nibble away danger- 
ously at our system of government. It’s a risk we shouldn’t 
run. 


Penny Paradox 


Nellie Tayloe Ross, Director of the Mint, complains 
that too many pennies stay saved too long. Too much 
copper goes to make new ones. She would have all our 
17 billion cent pieces out in the open, meeting price 
rises and sales taxes. 

Mrs. Ross is caught in a paradox and fighting a tradi- 
tion. The less a penny buys, the more it is used. Before 
the first World War travellers to California found the 
one-cent pieces almost unknown. Prices were low, and 
everybody figured them to the nearest nickel. Now prices 
are still creeping up. Many go by the nearest penny step. 

Traditionally the copper cent has been not the 
spender’s but the saver’s coin. Its best use has always 
been in terms of what it will buy tomorrow. Its best 
users, the children, have not yet caught up with the 
cold fact that as tomorrow becomes today the penny 
buys less and less. We hope they never will. Otherwise, 
they will lose interest in the finest thing a copper buys, 
the fascination of saving ten of them for something else. 
That has a value far beyond the market price of copper. 
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FIRST ORDER OF THE DAY. 


dm PRODUCE! 


x Today, America’s mighty production ma- 
— chine must meet the biggest order in history. 
& It must produce enough to defend freedom 
“aN and to maintain our economy! 

Pre, FN j As manufacturersof lubricants—the one prod- 
uct indispensable to all industry—our part 
in this tremendous job is to help your ma- 
chines run at peak capacity ... provide more 
continuous production, minimize downtime. 


Toward this end, we pledge all our resources 
—offer you... 





* A complete line of proved quality oils and 
greases for all your needs. 


> The services of our staff of lubrication en- 
gineers—largest in the industry. 

¥ The facilities of our complete research lab- 
oratories. 








> Our lubrication knowledge — acquired 
through 85 years of experience. 


Call on us any time. 
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SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 
ror ony-Vacuum 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY 

GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP, » 
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WORLD'S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 





The man with $35,000 up his sleeves 


automotive parts manufacturer set out 
A’ to cut the cost of the shift sleeve, shown 
below —but without cutting quality. He 
had been making the sleeve from a forged 
ring. Several separate machining opera- 
tions, plus the initial cost of the forging, 
ran the cost up to $1.71 for each sleeve. 
Looking for help in producing the part for 
less, the manufacturer brought his problem 
to the Timken Company. 
Ihe Timken Company’s engineers made 
a study of how the part was being made, 
and the qualities it had to have to do its 


job. Then they came up with their answer 


—a recommendation that the manufacturer 
switch from forgings to Timken® seamless 
tubing. 

Since the Timken tubing cost less than 
the forgings, 13¢ was saved on each sleeve 
in material costs alone. And since the long 
lengths of tubing — unlike the individual 
forgings—could be machined on a 4-spindle 
automatic screw machine, ll¢ per unit was 
saved on production. 

These sleeve Savings added up to more 
than $35,000 a year! Yet there was no 
sacrifice of quality. The tubing gave the 


strength and toughness which the part 


YEARS AHEAD THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


1 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


required because Timken tubing is pro- 
duced by«a hot piercing process—basically 
a forging operation. 

The Timken seamless tubing which made 
the cost saving possible is only one of many 
forms and analyses of fine alloy steel made 
by the Timken Company. And the tough 
problems stamped “Solved—by Timken Alloy 
Steel” are numbered in the hundreds. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Steel 
and Tube Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
address: ‘TIMROSCO”. Tapered Roller 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Seamless Tubing, 


Removable Rock Bits. 


TIMKEN 


VEADE-mARK ATG YS. PAT OFF. 


Fine Alloy 


STEEL + 


and Seamless Tubes 





